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This  novel  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  growing-pains,  both  philo¬ 
sophical  and  romantic,  of  some  very  youthful  people.  Joan  Glenton 
finds  that  wickedness  is  not  altogether  wicked,  and  that  if  you  stay 
good,  you  don’t  get  anywhere.  Perks,  her  friend, 
has  sharper  pains  ;  her  man  is  killed,  her  wings, 
beating  restlesslya  against  the  barriers  of  convention, 
are  stilled  and  nearly  broken.  Joan  s  father,  a  pillar  of 
the  Church,  with  a  most  unclerical  sense  of  humour, 
holds  out  a  hand  to  both  of  them,  smiling  at  their 
flutterings  towards  the  light  of  eventual  understanding. 
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CHAPTER  I 

It  was  a  very  hot  afternoon  in  the  summer  of 
1912,  the  sort  of  afternoon  that  is  struck 
silent  by  the  heat,  each  shadow  lying  painted 
on  the  grass,  clear-cut  and  still.  Clouston 
Rectory  slept  peacefully  in  the  sun  as  only 
old  houses  can  sleep:  secure  in  the  privacy 
of  high-walled  gardens  and  watching  trees, 
its  long  windows  screened  by  sun-blinds,  the 
hall  door  standing  invitingly  open,  showing 
a  glimpse  of  cool  darkness,  and  a  dog  lying 
on  the  cold  steps  asleep. 

Surely,  when  Nature  deems  it  prudent  to 
indulge  in  an  after-dinner  nap,  humans 
should  follow  her  example.  There  are  some 
people,  however,  who  consider  that  Nature 
is  a  silly  busybody,  and  a  lazy  one  at  that. 
Mrs.  Penberthy  belonged  to  this  species, 
and  was  now  closeted  with  her  brother,  the 
Rector,  in  the  drawing-room,  indulging  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  a  long-fought  family 
row.  She  was  a  stout  woman,  with  an 
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impregnable  front,  further  fortified  by  a 
large  gold  brooch.  Although  married,  and 
a  mother,  the  gold  brooch  effectually  put 
a  stop  to  any  display  of  emotion  on  the  part  of 
her  offspring.  So  many  good  mothers  have 
this  one  deplorable  deficiency:  you  cannot 
sit  on  their  lap.  Apart  from  the  gold  brooch, 
Mrs.  Penberthy’s  lap  was  sloping,  so  that 
sitting  on  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  in  any  case. 

The  family  row  concerned  the  education  of 
Mrs.  Penberthy’s  niece  Joan.  Her  brother, 
the  father  of  the  young  lady,  sat  opposite  her. 
He  was  fighting  a  rearguard  action  with  as 
much  dignity  as  possible. 

I  think  you  had  better  stop  making 
excuses  which  are  quite  beside  the  point,” 
said  Mrs.  Penberthy.  “Joan  must  go  abroad.” 
She  settled  herself  in  her  chair  as  she  spoke. 
It  creaked  protestingly,  for  it  was  of  the  usual 
drawing-room  spindle-legged  variety,  and  not 
intended  for  everyday  use.  Mrs.  Penberthy 
had  a  vast  experience  of  rows,  both  family 
and  domestic.  She  considered  that  an  un¬ 
comfortable  chair  formed  a  good  vantage- 
point  of  attack,  as  a  sense  of  grievance  could 
be  acquired  before  the  opening  words  had 
been  uttered.  She  listened  to  the  tick  of 
the  clock,  and  wondered  how  much  longer 
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she  would  have  to  sit  on  this  ridiculous  chair. 
If  only  they  had  not  been  such  an  obstinate, 
pig-headed  family,  never  knowing  what  was 
good  for  them!  It  was  quite  possible  that 
she  might  have  to  go  on  sitting  till  tea-time 
or  even  bed-time,  .  .  .  listening  to  that  inane 
clock  ticking.  ...  It  wasn’t  even  ticking 
evenly.  .  .  .  What  had  that  stupid  Susan  been 
doing  to  it  ?  .  .  .  So  Mrs.  Penberthy  reflected, 
listening  with  a  vague  irritation  to  the  ticking 
clock,  slightly  uneven,  and  to  the  flies,  lazily 
buzzing  against  the  windows. 

“  But,  Myra  dear,”  said  her  brother  at 
length.  “  Why  .  .  .  tell  me  why.” 

Now  this  was  taxing  his  sister’s  temper  to 
the  utmost,  for  she  had  explained  why  at  great 
length,  and  at  frequent  intervals  for  over  a 
year.  ‘‘You  remind  me  of  an  indiarubber 
ball,”  said  Myra.  “  I  pinch  and  squeeze  until 
I  really  think  I  have  made  some  impression. 
But  no;  I  find  I  have  failed  dismally,  and  the 
ball  bounces  with  increased  vigour.  Oh, 
it  makes  me  cross.  There  is  nothing  so  irrita¬ 
ting  as  a  fool.  For  the  last  time,  I  must 
tell  you  that  Joan  is  seventeen,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  ignorant  and  extremely  pretty,  and  if 
she  stays  in  your  company  much  longer 
she  will  be  past  all  hope.  You  know  perfectly 
well  how  you  abhor  flappers.  Well,  Joan 
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will  be  a  flapper  if  you  refuse  to  be  sensible, 
and  probably  run  away  with  some  impossible 
young  man  before  she  grows  up  at  all.” 

Feeling  that  she  had  drawn  a  truly  dramatic 
picture,  Myra  refrained  from  any  further 
touches  with  the  reticence  of  a  true  artist. 

‘‘  But,  Myra,  Joan  has  her  hair  in  a  pigtail, 
and  she  is  only  a  child.”  The  Rector  was 
certainly  weaker. 

‘‘  Pure  nonsense,”  asserted  Myra.  ‘‘  Do 
you  think  that  plait  is  ever  done  up  ?  The 
ribbon  at  the  end  of  it  is  either  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool,  or  hung  up  in  a  tree.  As  well, 
children  grow  up  suddenly,  and  then  they  turn 
against  the  grown-ups  who  have  kept  them 
ignorant  and  irresponsible  for  their  own 
pleasure.  In  fact  ” — she  spoke  slowly — 
‘‘  it’s  no  good  making  a  fuss.  It  has  got 
to  happen.  ...  I  think  next  Wednesday 
would  be  a  very  good  day  to  go  up  to  town  and 
see  about  her  clothes.”  Already  her  brow 
was  knitted  over  the  problems  presented  by 
Joan’s  scarce  and  dilapidated  lingerie. 

“  Well,  as  long  as  the  kid  is  happy — we 
have  got  to  think  of  that  before  everything 
else.  I  shall  go  and  smoke  a  pipe,  and  think 
it  over.”  John  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
room,  and  Myra  heard  the  creak  of  the  study- 
door  as  it  closed  behind  him. 
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If  only  it  had  been  a  boy,  she  thought,  there 
would  not  have  been  all  this  trouble.  Boys 
were  straightforward,  and  could  be  managed 
by  rule.  ‘  They  went  to  school  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  girls  were  strange,  baffling  crea¬ 
tures,  impossible  to  understand — children  and 
women  in  one  breath.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
hot  afternoon,  and  Myra  had  won  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  .  .  .  The  sound  of  a  mowing- 
machine  coming  backwards  and  forwards  in  an 
endless  monotony  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 
.  .  .  Softly  came  the  chink  of  tea-cups  carried 
across  the  lawn.  .  .  . 

Over  the  edge  of  the  window-sill  there 
appeared  a  long  black-stockinged  leg,  and 
then  another,  and  next  a  mass  of  tangled 
brown  hair.  Suddenly  the  owner  of  the  legs 
and  hair  stopped  dead  and  stared. 

“  Criky  !”  she  whispered,  “  it’s  .  .  .  it’s 
Aunt  Myra.  ’ ’  Slowly,  laboriously,  she  wriggled 
out  by  the  way  she  had  come,  and  the  patter 
of  tennis-shoes  on  the  gravel  was  succeeded 
by  a  long  silence. 

“  Where  the  dickens  have  you  been  ?” 
The  voice  came  from  an  immense  length  of 
white  flannels  sprawling  in  a  hammock.  The 
remark  was  addressed  to  the  long-legged  girl, 
who  had  parted  the  overhanging  branches, 
letting  in  dazzling  shafts  of  sunlight,  catching 
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her  hair  and  the  gaudy  cover  of  a  magazine 
lying  on  the  ground  at  her  feet. 

Joan  let  the  branches  close  behind  her  and 
sat  down,  cross-legged,  with  her  chin  in  her 
hands.  “You  have  no  idea  who  is  in  the 
drawing-room,  Miky.  In  the  drawing-room 
on  a  day  like  this !  I  went  to  fetch  the  ‘  Jungle 
Book,’  and  there  she  was,  fast  asleep  and 
smiling.” 

“  Who  was  ?”  said  the  owner  of  the  ham¬ 
mock. 

“  Aunt  Myra,  my  dear  ass,”  said  Joan. 

Miky  sat  up,  nearly  upsetting  the  hammock 
as  he  did  so.  “  How  simply  awful !  We  shall 
have  to  walk  round  the  garden  instead  of  just 
sitting  here  all  the  afternoon,  and  I  shall  have 
to  try  and  remember  whether  Father  and 
Mother  are  very  well,  thank  you.” 

“  That  won’t  hurt  you,”  said  Joan.  “  Both 
your  body  and  your  brain  need  lots  of  exer¬ 
cise.” 

“  Oh,  shut  up !”  said  Miky,  without  heat. 
Joan  did  not  answer.  She  got  up  and  moved 
away,  staring  at  the  strip  of  sky  between  the 
two  poplars  standing  sentinel  at  the  Rectory 
gate.  She  spoke  slowly,  half  to  herself.  “  I 
wonder  what  she’s  come  for  ?  .  .  .  She  said 
she  was  coming  to-morrow.  She  has  had 
Dad  to  herself  for  nearly  three  hours  if  she 
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came  down  by  the  ten  o’clock  train.  I  wonder 
why  she  was  smiling  ?  .  .  Joan  was  silent 
again,  her  forehead  puckered  with  little  lines. 
‘‘  I  know  what’s  happened,”  she  said  at 
length.  “  She  has  beaten  Dad  over  sending 
me  to  Germany.” 

Rot !”  said  Miky.  It  was  far  too  hot  to 
face  anything  so  unpleasant.  Why  did  Joan 
stand  staring  at  nothing,  frowning  ?  .  .  . 
Miky  arranged  the  cushions  under  his  head, 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  tried  to  read,  and 
then  he  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  Why  was  it  so 
infernally  hot  ?  Turn  as  he  would,  he  could 
not  get  comfortable;  the  hammock  was 
too  short,  and  the  cushions  were  full  of 
lumps. 

Joan  resumed  her  cross-legged  attitude,  and 
chewed  grass  meditatively. 

Oh,  come  on,  let’s  have  tea,”  said  Miky 
crossly. 

They  walked  across  the  lawn,  surrepti¬ 
tiously  tidying  themselves  as  children  do 
when  they  are  about  to  meet  their  elders. 
Aunt  Myra  watched  them  from  the  tea- 
table,  frowning  at  the  gawkiness  of  Joan’s 
legs. 

Why,  it’s  Miky  !”  she  said,  holding  out 
her  hand.  ‘‘ And  how  tall !  .  .  .  And  gracious 
me,  look  at  the  socks  !” 
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Miky  blushed  at  these  homely  truths,  for 
he  was  very  sensitive  about  his  personal 
appearance.  He  managed  to  hide  the  offend¬ 
ing  socks  under  the  tea-table,  mentally  noting 
that  the  female  sex,  as  personified  by  Aunt 
Myra,  was  painfully  wanting  in  a  fine  sense 
of  what  is  the  thing.”  Now,  white  socks 
with  flannels  are  very  much  ‘‘  the  thing,” 
especially  when  you  are  on  leave.  Of  course, 
Joan  would  persist  in  talking  about  holidays, 
although  he  was  at  Sandhurst.  She  couldn’t 
see  any  difference !  At  this  point  Miky 
stopped  trying  to  understand  women,  and 
gave  his  mind  to  the  matter  in  hand — namely, 
how  to  balance  a  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and 
feed  yourself  and  a  dog  on  bread-and-butter 
with  the  other.  Joan  was  well  into  a  dish 
of  strawberries,  dipping  them  in  a  pool  of 
cream  with  peculiar  deftness.  She  did  not 
notice  the  close  scrutiny  of  her  aunt,  or  the 
anxious  face  of  the  Rector.  Twice  he 
elevated  his  left  eyebrow,  a  time-honoured 
S.O.S.  signal  between  them,  but  Joan 
remained  blissfully  unconscious  of  impending 
disaster. 

Then  it  came.  “  Joan !”  said  Aunt 
Myra. 

Joan  manipulated  a  large  and  very  creamy 
strawberry;  then  twisted  round  in  her  chair. 
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“  Am  I  naughty  ?”  she  enquired,  smiling 
frankly  at  her  accuser. 

Myra  made  an  effort  to  be  stern.  “  I 
should  like  to  know  why  your  hair  is  tied 
with  a  piece  of  dirty  brown  boot-lace.” 

It’s  an  awfully  nice  boot-lace,”  said  Joan 
confidentially.  “  It’s  Miky’s.  He  has  lent 
it  to  me  until  he  wants  to  wear  those  brown 
boots  again.  I  have  given  him  that  bottle  of 
Honey-and-Flowers  that  made  my  hair  smell 
so  putrid;  ...  so  it’s  perfectly  fair,”  she 
added,  going  on  with  her  strawberries. 

Miky,  fearing  the  worst,  got  up,  and 
murmuring  something  about  a  book  in  the 
hammock,  vanished  precipitately. 

Myra  waited  until  the  last  strawberry  had 
disappeared. 

‘‘  I  think  you  had  better  tell  her,”  she  said. 
With  a  rustle  of  skirts  she  got  up  and  walked 
across  the  lawn  towards  the  house.  The 
silver  tea-pot  glittered  in  the  sun  indifferently. 
The  shadows  crept  across  the  grass,  like  arms, 
stretched  out  tenderly. 

Joan  came  round  the  table,  and  stood  in 
front  of  her  father,  twisting  the  fringe  of  the 
tablecloth  between  her  fingers. 

‘‘  It’s  no  good,”  said  John,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground.  “  You’ve  got  to  go  to 
Germany  to  be  finished,  kid.  It  .  .  .  won’t 
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be  so  bad.  A  year  isn’t  so  very  long,  and 
we  shall  have  letters,  and  then  you  will 
come  home,  and  put  your  hair  up,  and 
everything  will  be  the  same  as  before, 
and  .  .  He  ended  feebly,  for  Joan  had 
slipped  to  her  knees,  her  face  buried  in  his 
sleeve. 

‘‘  Cheer  up  .  .  .  cheer  up,  kid  1”  He 
stroked  the  brown  head  gently,  staring  at  the 
open  country  beyond  the  garden  hedge.  At 
length  Joan  extracted  a  large  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  and  blew  her  nose  on  it 
violently.  There  was  always  a  handkerchief 
in  that  pocket,  ready  for  her  use,  ever  since 
the  day  when  she  had  cut  her  knee  on  the 
new  gravel  in  the  drive. 

‘‘I’m  not  crying,”  said  Joan  defiantly. 
“  How  I  wish  I  could  just  wake  up  and  find 
that  a  year  had  gone  !  Growing  up  is  simply 
hateful,^ ^  Another  violent  blow. 

“  The  women  who  wake  slowly  are  the 
sweetest,”  said  the  Hector,  half  to  him¬ 
self. 

“  Well,  we  won’t  spoil  the  summer  by 
thinking  a  word  about  it,  will  we,  my  dear 
old  Dad  ?” 

“  No,  indeed,”  said  John.  “  Let  us  go  and 
find  that  lazy  fellow  Miky.” 

They  got  up  and  walked  away  arm-in-arm. 
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talking  gaily,  thinking  inwardly  of  the  same 
thing,  realising  the  subtle  dearness  of  a  home, 
never  appreciated  until  the  time  comes  to 
leave  it. 

After  dinner,  when  Miky  had  disappeared 
in  the  distance  on  his  bicycle,  Myra  paced 
slowly  up  and  down  between  the  herbaceous 
borders,  her  brother  at  her  side.  They  were 
silent  at  first,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
gathering  twilight,  and  the  shapes  of  the 
trees,  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

‘‘  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
do  it,”  said  Myra  at  length. 

John,  who  had  been  in  some  strange  land, 
peopled  with  fairy-faces,  came  back  to  his 
sister  with  a  jerk. 

“  There  are  her  clothes  to  buy  and  letters 
to  write  to  Frau  Schurmann.  When  Evelyn 
went,  I  remember  it  was  a  Friday,  the  first 
Friday  in  September.” 

John  frowned.  ‘‘  Joan  will  not  go  till  the 
end  of  September,”  he  said. 

“But  .  .  .  she  can’t  travel  alone;  of  course 
she  must  go  with  the  others.” 

“  I  dare  say  we  can  find  a  chaperone,”  said 
John.  “  Anyhow,  she  is  not  going  until  the 
end  of  September.” 

“You  are  both  selfish  and  ridiculous,”  said 
Myra.  She  was  beaten,  and  she  knew  it. 
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This  quiet  man,  who  seldom  aired  his  opinions, 
and  was  ready  to  fall  in  with  other  people’s 
pleasure,  rather  than  assert  his  own,  could 
be  as  obstinate  as  the  proverbial  mule  when 
he  wished.  It  was  after  one  of  these  defeats 
that  Myra  observed:  “  John  is  so  exasperating. 
When  he  wants  to  do  a  thing,  he  simply 
walks  through  you,  and  does  it.  You  can’t 
fight  with  a  man  like  that.” 

The  twilight  changed  to  darkness,  the  trees 
merging  into  the  blueness  of  the  night.  In 
the  house,  Joan  was  playing  the  piano.  A 
Chopin  nocturne,  then  Schumann,  a  plaintive 
yearning  coming  out  to  them  with  every 
note. 

Myra  pulled  her  scarf  round  her  shoulders 
impatiently.  “  It  is  high  time  that  child  had 
a  good  master  and  healthy  companionship. 
Those  dirges  that  she  plays  are  positively 
morbid.  Why  do  you  let  her  get  hold  of 
such  music  ?”  She  turned  on  her  brother 
sharply. 

“  It  isn’t  the  music,  my  dear,  it’s  the  mood. 
A  young  heart  looking  for  Romance — a  child 
trying  to  understand  hard  words  like  Absence 
and  Parting.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  think  you  can  have  understood 
what  I  said,”  remarked  Myra  coldly.  The 
Rector  held  his  peace.  He  knew  that  it  was 
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hopeless  to  argue  with  Myra.  The  music 
ceased.  A  light  appeared  in  Joan’s  bedroom, 
shedding  its  rays  far  out  into  the  night. 
Myra  shivered.  She  began  to  have  lurking 
misgivings  about  her  niece’s  future.  Of 
course,  she  had  been  perfectly  right,  but 
somehow — Joan  was  such  an  extraordinary 
child.  She  had  never  experienced  these  feel¬ 
ings  with  regard  to  her  own  girl,  Evelyn. 
She  had  been  no  trouble,  and  was  now  happily 
married.  But  then  she  had  seen  that  she 
had  a  good  governess,  and  read  nice  books  from 
the  very  first.  What  could  you  expect 
when  John  gave  the  child  ‘‘  Adam  Bede  ” 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  no  governess  at 
all  ?  And  then  allowing  her  to  romp  about 
with  the  son  of  the  local  doctor,  when 
she  should  have  been  shut  away  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Poor  Myra !  No  wonder  she  felt  the 
responsibility  of  throwing  her  niece  pell-mell 
into  the  life  of  a  young  girls’  pensionnat.  For 
Joan  was  to  complete  her  education  at 
Frankmein,  where  her  cousin  had  been  before 
her,  and  Myra  devoutly  hoped  that  she  would 
return  a  finished  article  after  the  same 
pattern. 

The  light  in  the  bedroom  went  out,  leaving 
the  house  in  darkness,  part  of  the  night. 
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Over  the  edge  of  the  sleeping  world  a  soft 
wind  came,  moving  the  trees,  stirring  faint 
rustling  sounds  along  the  borders. 

“  I  am  going  in,”  said  Myra.  “  It’s 
cold.” 


CHAPTER  II 


Joan  lay  in  bed  blinking  with  sleepiness. 
How  wonderful  it  was  to  lie  nearly  asleep, 
with  the  sun  streaming  in  at  the  window,  and 
outside  the  rooks  calling  ! 

She  counted  the  knobs  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  as  she  had  always  done,  ever  since  she 
had  grown  out  of  her  cot.  She  looked  beyond 
the  knobs  to  the  photograph  of  the  beautiful 
person  who  was  her  mother,  which  Dad  gave 
her  when  she  was  too  little  to  speak. 

At  this  point  Joan  sat  up.  The  photograph 
was  not  there.  As  she  realised  what  had 
happened,  she  felt  a  dull  thud  in  the  back 
of  her  throat.  It  was  the  last  day  of  this 
wonderful  summer.  By  the  window  stood  a 
large  trunk  with  J.  Glenton  in  gleaming 
white  letters  on  the  lid.  She  was  quite 
awake  now;  as  she  thought  of  all  the  weeks 
since  Dad  had  told  her,  they  seemed  to  glide 
into  her  memory  as  one  long  glorious  day, 
cloudless  and  perfect. 

“  But,  surely,”  thought  Joan,  as  she 
splashed  in  her  bath,  “  every  day  will  always 
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be  perfect,  for  the  sun  shines  whatever 
happens,  and  I  am  going  on  an  adventure  all 
alone,  with  three  new  hats,  and  a  pair  of  real 
silk  stockings  for  best.”  She  looked  at  them 
lovingly,  displayed  over  the  back  of  the 
rocking-chair. 

She  whistled  as  she  brushed  her  hair,  and 
wondered  if  she  had  ever  been  so  happy. 
Except  for  that  queer  feeling  when  she 
realised  that  the  last  day  had  come,  she 
wouldn’t  believe  that  leaving  home,  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  could  damp  her  spirits.  What  a 
little  funk  she  had  been  !  She  felt  impatient 
to  start;  to  see  new  faces,  and  experience  new 
things. 

All  the  morning  she  spent  in  the  village, 
saying  good-bye  to  the  children,  explaining 
to  open-mouthed  mothers  the  wonders  of 
“  them  furrin  parts.” 

The  last  cottage  stood  back  from  the  others. 
At  the  door  sat  an  old  man,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  His  eyes  lighted  up  as  Joan  opened 
the  gate.  He  had  been  gardener  at  the 
Rectory  in  his  time,  and  Joan  was  the  apple 
of  his  eye. 

Hodges  was  as  much  a  part  of  Joan’s  child” 
hood  as  the  chime  of  the  church  clock,  or  the 
stain  on  the  dining-room  ceiling  which  came 
after  the  heavy  snows.  Sometimes  he  talked 
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to  her  about  the  beautiful  person,  and  even 
Dad  was  silent  on  that  subject.  When  he 
spoke  of  her  his  green  eyes  grew  soft,  then 
narrowed  to  tiny  slits  as  he  remembered  some 
joke  or  incident  concerning  her.  “  She  was 
always  such  a  one  with  the  vegetables,”  he 
would  say.  “  Kep’  me  in  my  place,  she  did — 
over  them  vegetables.” 

“  Well,  Miss  Joan  ?”  the  shrewd  old  face 
smiled  kindly. 

‘‘  I’ve  come  to  say  good-bye,”  said  Joan. 
“  I’m  going  to  Germany.” 

‘‘  And  what’s  the  good  of  that  ?  Why 
can’t  ye  bide  quiet  at  home  ?” 

“  I  am  going  to  be  made  into  a  young 
lady,”  said  Joan.  “  I’m  going  to  start 
growing  up.” 

“  I  don’t  hold  with  it.  I  like  you  quite 
well  how  you  are,  and  so  does  the  Rector, 
I’ll  be  sure.” 

“  I’ll  send  you  a  picture  postcard  when  I 
get  there.  Mind  you  rub  in  that  embrocation 
as  I  told  you.” 

At  this  moment  J oan  ran  down  the  cobbled 
path  and  out  at  the  gate,  which  shut  with 
a  clang  behind  her,  leaving  Hodges  standing 
staring  after  her,  with  his  pipe  half-way  to  his 
mouth.  Without  a  thought  for  young  ladies, 
or  growing  up,  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
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road,  frantically  waving  her  hat.  In  the 
distance  appeared  a  cloud  of  dust,  which 
gradually  shaped  itself  into  a  hot  and  per¬ 
spiring  Miky  on  a  bicycle. 

‘‘  Where  are  you  going  ?”  shrieked  Joan. 

“  Station.  .  .  .  Cigarettes.”  Miky  plodded 
on  his  way,  for  it  was  uphill,  and  trying  to  the 
temper. 

‘‘  Wait,  you  silly,  I’m  coming  too.”  Miss 
Glenton  fell  upon  her  bicycle,  conveniently 
propped  against  the  hedge,  and  raced  at 
breakneck  speed  after  the  retreating  form  of 
Miky,  with  much  ringing  of  her  bell  and 
clucking  of  frightened  chickens. 

‘‘  It’s  my  last  day,”  said  Joan,  as  she 
slowed  down  beside  him. 

What  last  day  ?”  Miky  certainly  was 
very  cross. 

“  I’m  going  away  to-day,  twelve-thirty 
from  here.  Dad  is  coming  up,  and  Aunt  Myra 
is  going  to  meet  us  in  London,  and  a  person 
called  Miss  Green  is  going  to  hold  my  hand 
if  I  am  sea-sick,  and  isn’t  it  all  too  exciting 
for  words  ?” 

‘‘  I  thought  you  didn’t  want  to  go,”  said 
the  stupefied  Miky.  “You  really  are  the 
rummiest  kid.” 

“  It’s  only  logical  to  change  your  mind,” 
said  Joan.  “You  simply  can’t  help  it  when 
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you  learn  new  things  every  moment  you 
live.” 

‘‘  Funny  kid,”  said  Miky,  trailing  his  coat 
with  a  man’s  obviousness. 

‘‘  I  will  trouble  you  to  call  me  Miss  Glenton 
in  future,”  remarked  Joan.  “  I’m  not  a 
‘  kid  ’  any  longer.  You  think  yourself  so 
frightfully  grown  up,  with  your  beastly 
cigarettes,  and  your  lady  friends,  and  your 
nasty  oily  hair,  and - ” 

Miky,  at  this  point,  carefully  turned  Joan’s 
wheel  into  the  ditch,  from  which  undignified 
position  she  emerged  after  a  moment  quite 
unruffled. 

‘‘  I  was  speaking  the  plain  truth,”  Joan 
continued.  “You  just  wait  till  I  come 
home.  You  won’t  call  me  a  ‘kid’  then.” 

“  Oh  !  won’t  I,”  said  Miky.  “  You  will 
always  be  rummy,  and  cheeky,  and — queer; 
you  can’t  change  yourself — miracles  don’t 
happen  nowadays.” 

“You  just  wait,”  said  Joan  mysteriously, 
and  they  rode  on  in  silence. 

When  they  came  to  the  Rectory,  Miky  got 

off  his  bicycle  to  say  good-bye.  A  strange 

feeling  of  shyness  possessed  him.  It  was  so 

funnv  to  think  of  Clouston  without  Joan. 
%/ 

He  was  an  only  child  with  a  delicate  mother, 
and  home  seemed  to  be  mainly  composed  of 
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scenes  with  an  irate  father  over  school  reports, 
and  tearful,  far  more  painful,  scenes  with 
the  fragile  person  in  the  bedroom  upstairs. 

When  he  came  home,  Joan  was  always  at 
the  station  waiting  for  him,  and  from  that 
moment  until  he  hung  out  of  the  window 
of  the  London  express,  waving  to  a  wild¬ 
looking  figure  perched  on  a  five-barred  gate, 
she  bore  him  company.  Miky  would  have 
preferred  a  brother,  but  consented  to  make 
the  best  of  Joan  with  a  good  grace.  She  was 
as  much  like  a  boy  as  he  had  been  able  to 
make  her.  He  taught  her  to  chuck  straight 
at  the  early  age  of  seven,  to  swim,  and  to 
run  well. 

Except  for  a  few  deplorable  deficiencies,  he 
felt  that  his  training  had  been  successful. 
Once  he  took  Joan  rabbiting,  and  she  cried; 
then  she  kissed  each  baby  in  the  village,  and 
went  on  kissing  it  for  the  first  five  years  of 
its  life,  to  the  accompaniment  of  some  strange 
baby  language,  quite  beyond  Miky’s  com¬ 
prehension. 

Although  he  would  not  own  it,  even  to 
himself,  he  knew  that  Joan  had  instincts  and 
feelings  not  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  boy’s 
psychology. 

Joan  sat  on  the  wall  by  the  gate,  dangling 
her  legs.  Perhaps  she  isn’t  a  kid,  after 
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all,”  thought  Miky,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
remembering  half-forgotten  things  with  a 
sudden  clearness.  Long  walks  in  drenching 
rain,  with  the  dogs  dragging  after  them 
through  the  mud;  lazy  days  in  the  Rectory 
garden,  too  hot  to  walk  even  as  far  as  the 
kitchen  garden  and  the  raspberry-canes. 

“  How  you  do  stare  !”  said  Joan  at  length. 
‘‘  What’s  wrong  with  me  ?  Is  the  grown- 
upness  showing  already  ?” 

Miky  found  some  difficulty  in  answering. 
He  seemed  to  be  intent  on  smoothing  out 
the  ruts  in  the  road  with  the  toe  of  a  dilapi¬ 
dated  brogue  shoe. 

“  I  say — you  might  write  to  me  occa¬ 
sionally.”  The  ruts  still  held  Miky’s  eyes 
and  attention. 

“  Couldn’t  possibly,”  replied  Joan.  ‘‘  There 
is  Dad  to  write  to,  and  Aunt  Myra.  I 
might  send  you  a  picture  postcard.  I  have 
got  to  buy  one  for  Hodges,  and  I  expect 
they  are  two  a  penny,  or  zehn  pfennings,  or 
whatever  it  is.” 

She  wriggled  along  the  wall,  kicking  her 
heels  against  the  plaster.  Then  she  resumed: 

‘‘For  goodness’  sake,  Miky,  look  after  the 
dog.  You  know  how  he  runs  into  the  pool 
at  the  end  of  Hodges’  lane,  and  then  no  one 
dries  him.  The  towel  is  hanging  on  the  door 
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in  the  lamp-room;  and  behind  his  ears  you 
must  be  specially  careful - ” 

Miss  Glenton  paused  in  her  instructions. 
A  black  speck  was  visible  on  the  station  road. 

“  There’s  the  fly,”  she  said,  jumping  off 
the  wall.  “  Good-bye,  Miky.” 

Miky  continued  his  road-mending  opera¬ 
tions. 

Whatever  is  it  ?  Why  don’t  you  say 
good-bye  ?” 

Then  Miky  did  a  strange  thing.  He  came 
near  to  her  and  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
and  then  as  suddenly  and  inexplicably  dropped 
them  again.  Good-bye — you  rummy  kid,” 
he  said,  and  with  that  sprawled  on  his  bicycle 
and  was  gone. 

Joan  stared  after  him  in  frank  amazement. 
‘‘Poor  old  Miky!”  said  Joan.  “He  is  off 
his  chump.”  She  turned  and  walked  slowly 
up  the  drive,  picking  leaves  off  the  bushes 
idly.  “  He  wouldn’t  do  that  to  a  kid,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “I  wonder  what'  he 
meant - ” 

From  that  minute,  until  she  found  herself 
in  the  train,  waving  to  the  freckled  porter, 
George,  the  odd- jobs  man,  and  Tommy  Tull, 
who  arrived  panting  at  the  station  with 
a  packet  of  sweets  in  a  very  hot  hand,  Joan 
could  only  remember  a  confused  medley  of 
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kisses,  farewells,  and  instructions.  It  had 
been  dreadful  to  leave  Billy  sitting  in  the 
road  with  a  half-hearted  wag  in  his  tail,  as 
if  he  mistrusted  the  fly,  but  knew  that  it  was 
all  a  joke.  Of  course  it  was  a  joke,  thought 
Billy,  Joan  had  laughed  when  she  kissed 
him.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  funny  laugh,  as 
if  she  were  trying  to  cry  as  well,  but  Billy 
was  an  optimistic  dog,  and  believed  in  the 
joke  for  some  weeks,  sitting  patiently  in  the 
road,  waiting - 

Joan  sat  back  in  the  train  with  a  sigh, 
and  thought  of  Billy.  She  hoped  that  her 
father  would  not  see  the  ‘‘  wet-in-her-eyes,” 
as  she  called  it. 

Joan  did  not  allow  herself  to  cry.  Miky 
had  taught  her  to  be  ashamed  of  such  a 
babyish  habit.  But  wet-in-the-eyes  was  a 
failing  which  she  could  not  remedy,  however 
hard  she  tried.  A  child  with  a  scratched 
knee,  a  lame  dog,  the  National  Anthem,  the 
Gospel  for  Good  Friday — she  never  knew 
when  this  uncomfortable  habit  would  assert 
itself,  and  call  forth  the  wrath  of  an  irate 
Miky. 

‘‘You  are  only  a  silly  girl,  after  all.”  She 
could  hear  Miky’s  disappointed  voice,  see  his 
angry  back  turned  towards  her. 

When  they  got  to  London  it  was  nearly 
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dark.  Flaming  lamps  hung  from  the  black 
roof  of  the  station.  Shouts  and  cries,  the  hiss 
of  steam,  and  the  noise  of  taxi-engines,  added 
to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene. 

They  procured  a  taxi,  and  were  taken 
quickly  down  long  quiet  streets  and  across 
the  Park,  the  lights  of  Knightsbridge  twink¬ 
ling  between  the  trees,  splutters  of  orange, 
through  the  blue  mist  of  an  autumn  evening. 

They  sat  in  silence,  staring  at  the  driver’s 
indifferent  back,  noticing  the  cut  of  his  collar 
and  the  coarseness  of  his  neck. 

There  was  so  much  to  say,  but  words  are 
clumsy  things,  and  fail  us  when  we  most 
require  their  assistance. 

Joan  felt  her  high  spirits  slowly  ebbing 
away,  leaving  her  in  the  dark,  driving  nearer 
and  nearer  to  something  unknown  and  very 
frightening.  Instinctively  she  nestled  against 
her  father,  hiding  her  face  in  the  comforting 
homeliness  of  his  coat. 

When  they  reached  the  station,  Myra  was 
waiting  for  them. 

‘‘  Did  you  remember  to  pack  the  shoes  at 
the  edges,  Joan,  and  to  fill  up  the  corners 
with  stockings  ?” 

‘‘  I  tried  to  remember,”  said  Joan.  “  I  am 
so  awfully  afraid  that  the  Senna  bottle  will 
break,  and  spoil  the  white  petticoat  with  the 
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darling  lace  edge.  It  was  such  a  crush  that 
Dad  and  I  had  to  jump  on  the  box  for  nearly 
ten  minutes  before  it  would  shut,  and  even 
now  some  of  the  tapes  and  frills  are  hanging 
out.” 

“  Joan  !”  said  Myra.  Was  this  child  de¬ 
void  of  all  modesty,  that  she  should  speak 
of  her  underclothes  in  this  conversational 
manner  ?  More  than  ever  before,  Myra  felt 
that  she  was  doing  the  right  thing. 

They  found  Miss  Green,  and  two  corner 
seats  in  an  empty  carriage.  They  bought 
papers  and  books  and  chocolates,  and  a 
pencil,  and  a  stamped  postcard.  Still  the 
train  showed  no  signs  of  moving.  Myra 
tried  valiantly  to  keep  the  conversation  going, 
but  between  each  sentence  the  pauses  grew 
longer,  more  eloquent,  saying  the  things 
which  words  can  never  say. 

She  had  a  warm  heart,  although  a  sensible 
one,  and  the  paleness  of  Joan’s  face,  framed 
in  the  carriage  window,  moved  her  to  show 
an  unwonted  tenderness. 

She  leaned  forward  impulsively,  and  kissed 
her. 

“  I’m  afraid  I  am  not  the  same  as  a  real 
mother,  my  pet  .  .  .” 

“  You  are,  you  are,”  said  Joan,  clinging  to 
her  Aunt. 
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At  last  all  the  doors  were  shut,  the  whistle 
shrieked,  and  the  train  began  to  move. 

“  Good-bye,  Joan  darling,”  cried  Myra, 
waving  her  handkerchief. 

The  Rector  walked  along  the  platform  with 
the  train,  Joan’s  hand  firmly  held  in  his 
“  Take  care  of  yourself .  . .  Joan . . .  my  kid.” 

The  train  moved  faster,  until,  at  last,  the 
speck  which  was  Joan  merged  into  it  and 
was  lost.  It  slid  round  the  bend,  and 
vanished. 

‘‘  I  thought  it  would  never  go,”  said  Mjrra, 
taking  John’s  arm,  and  furtively  mopping 
her  eyes. 

‘‘  Poor  little  explorer !  .  .  .  She  will  have 
to  sail  alone  on  her  adventures  now.” 

Myra  turned  on  him.  After  any  display  of 
emotion  her  temper  was  short. 

What  is  Miss  Green  there  for,  except  to 
look  after  the  child  ?  Alone,  indeed  ! . . .  It  is 
unhealthy  for  girls  to  be  alone.  They  get 
ideas  into  their  heads.  I  thought  that  was 
the  reason  for  sending  her  away.” 

I  believe  so,  my  dear,”  said  John,  walking 
off  in  search  of  a  taxi. 


CHAPTER  III 

Joan  woke  up  to  the  sound  of  a  clanging  bell. 
It  was  very  loud,  persistent,  and  quite  unlike 
the  bell  that  rang  for  service  outside  her 
window  at  home.  She  tried  to  make  out 
what  had  happened,  and  at  last  decided  to 
open  her  eyes,  and  assure  herself  that  she 
was  safe  in  her  bed  with  the  brass  knobs, 
in  the  little  room  with  the  white  and  rose 
wall-paper.  .  .  . 

Joan  stared.  The  wall-paper  was  blue,  in 
broad  stripes,  and  the  door  was  much  too 
large,  like  the  folding  doors  in  Aunt  Myra’s 
drawing-room.  It  stood  ajar,  and  round  the 
corner  peered  a  perky,  smiling  face. 

“  What’s  your  name  ?”  asked  Perky-face. 

‘‘  Joan  Glenton,”  said  Joan  meekly. 

“  What’s  your  father  ?” 

“  He’s  a  clergyman,”  said  Joan,  feeling 
suddenly  ashamed  of  that  high  calling. 

“  Oh,  Lord  !”  said  Perky-face.  She  came 
into  the  room  and  shut  the  door.  “  Feeling 
rotten  ?”  she  enquired. 
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‘‘Not  at  the  minute,”  said  Joan,  “only 
very  sleepy.” 

“  Oh,  you’ll  soon  be  homesick,  like  the 
rest  of  them  !”  Perky-face  spoke  scornfully, 
gesticulating  with  long,  thin  hands.  “  They 
go  blubbing  about  in  corners,  and  writing 
reams  to  their  fond  mammas.  It  makes 
me  sick.  What  is  the  good  of  life  if  you 
don’t  enjoy  yourself  ?  I  never  worry  about 
anything,”  concluded  this  astounding  in¬ 
dividual. 

Joan  felt  giddy.  It  was  so  bewildering, 
trying  to  follow  this  lightning  philosopher. 
Perhaps  the  blue  stripes  and  disturbing 
remarks  would  vanish  when  she  really  woke 
up  at  home.  At  home.  ...  As  she  stared  at 
the  stripes  they  painted  themselves  on  her 
brain  with  a  startling  vividness,  and  home 
receded  like  a  dream,  veiled  in  a  mist  of 
unreality. 

“  Get  up  and  play  something,”  said  Perky- 
face,  sitting  down  on  Joan’s  trunk,  and  in¬ 
dicating  an  old  and  much-used  piano  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  “  I  suppose  you  think 
you  can  play  the  piano,  like  the  rest  of  us.” 

Joan  got  out  of  bed  obediently,  and  walked 
towards  the  piano,  her  heart  beating  with 
indignation.  The  oil-cloth  was  cold  to  her 
feet ;  she  rested  her  hands  on  the  worn  yellow 
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keys,  wrestling  with  the  panic  that  possessed 
her.  Had  she  ever  learned  to  play  the  piano  ? 
No  vestige  of  that  learning  came  to  her  aid 
now. 

“  Hurry  up  1”  said  Perky-face. 

Joan  took  a  deep  breath  and  launched  into  a 
showy  schoolroom  piece  which  had  won 
her  much  praise  at  various  parish  concerts. 
It  wasn’t  music,  and  she  hated  it,  but  perhaps 
it  would  impress  this  horrible  creature  with 
the  sharp,  critical  eyes.  With  a  final  crash 
she  came  to  a  standstill. 

“  When  you’ve  quite  finished  showing  off, 
you  can  start,”  said  Perky-face. 

Joan  stared  at  the  keys,  trying  to  decide 
whether  she  was  angry  or  not.  If  she  did 
start,  the  critical  eyes  would  understand. 
This  girl  might  fiatten  her  out,  but  she  would 
never  say,  “  How  charming  !” 

Joan  turned  round  on  the  stool  with  a 
quick  movement.  ‘‘Schumann?”  she  said, 
her  eyebrows  lifted.  Perky-face  nodded 
assent.  Whilst  Joan  played,  she  sat  with 
her  chin  in  her  hands,  her  eyes  narrowed 
on  the  slim  figure  in  front  of  her,  playing 
Schumann  with  a  child’s  simplicity  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  her  nightgown.  .  .  . 

“  Thanks,”  said  Perky-face.  “You  are 
pretty  innocent,  aren’t  you  ?” 
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‘‘I  don’t  know,”  said  Joan.  “I’ve  never 
thought  about  it.” 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  to  get  dressed  some 
time  to-day.”  Miss  Perky-face  slammed  the 
door  and  departed. 

Joan  dressed  herself,  then  crunched  fresh 
rolls  and  sipped  hot  coffee  with  keen  enjoy¬ 
ment.  At  last,  she  was  ready.  She  stood 
irresolute,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  terrors  awaiting  her  at  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  the  strange  bedroom  felt 
suddenly  homely  and  safe.  The  blue  stripes 
put  on  a  friendly  air;  the  big  white  door 
smirked  at  her,  as  if  new  girls  were  a  source 
of  entertainment  best  drawn  out  by  kindness. 
The  other  side  of  the  door  .  .  .  dragons  or 
giants  would  have  been  easy  to  manage. 
You  expected  such  things  on  an  adventure. 
But  girls  .  .  .  eleven  other  girls,  like  Perky- 
face,  who  would  stare  at  her  and  ask  her 
questions,  even  as  she  had  done.  Joan,  in  all 
her  life,  had  never  been  criticised  or  questioned. 
She  was  “  Joan  .  .  .  the  Rector’s  daughter, 
you  know.”  Everyone  that  she  had  met 
liked  her  as  a  matter  of  course;  she  had  taken 
for  granted  the  friendship  of  the  world.  But 
Perky-face  .  .  .  and  worse,  the  unknown 
eleven. 

Joan  took  a  deep  breath,  and  opened  the 
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door.  From  the  other  end  of  the  passage 
came  a  confused  sound  of  high-pitched  voices, 
giggles,  and  the  low  droning  of  repetition. 
She  advanced.  Come  in,”  said  a  sharp 
voice.  Come  in,  and  kindly  shut  the 
door.” 

Twelve  pairs  of  eyes  looked  up  and  focused 
themselves  on  Joan,  taking  in  every  particle 
of  her  attire,  the  wave  of  her  hair  along  the 
edge  of  her  forehead,  and  the  new  glac6  ribbon 
at  the  end  of  her  plait.  Joan  blushed  pain¬ 
fully.  Slowly  she  realised  that  she  was  still 
alive;  taking  courage,  she  shut  the  door 
deliberately. 

‘‘  Sit  down,”  said  the  sharp  voice. 

Joan  moved  three  steps,  whereupon  the 
eves  travelled  lower  to  her  ankles,  and  the 

4/  7 

swing  of  her  skirt.  Somehow,  the  sitting 
posture  relieved  the  tension.  The  eyes  re¬ 
turned  to  their  former  occupations;  the  sharp 
voice  entered  into  conversation  with  her  on 
the  subject  of  Schiller.  Soon  Joan  found 
herself  reading  aloud  in  a  funny  voice  that 
she  had  never  heard  before.  Next  came  a 
walk,  and  then  a  large  dinner,  and  afterwards 
more  Schiller;  to  be  prepared  this  time,  and 
parts  to  be  lea.rnt  by  heart.  Joan  sat  down 
at  the  long  table,  with  the  Schiller  in  front 
of  her.  How  did  they  manage  to  learn  by 
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heart  in  a  human  parrot-house  ?  Perhaps 
they  did  it  in  the  bath,  or  in  bed.  .  .  . 

The  babel  of  voices  continued,  mostly  in 
German,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  English 
slang.  Opposite  her  sat  Perky-face,  an 
English  novel  carefully  propped  against  a 
German  dictionary  in  front  of  her.  She  read 
this  intermittently,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
up  a  running  argument  with  a  pale-faced  girl 
lolling  in  the  window.  The  pale-faced  girl 
addressed  Perky-face  as  “  Sylvia.”  Joan 
wanted  to  laugh.  It  was  such  a  soft,  good- 
tempered  name  for  a  box  of  fireworks. 

From  the  first  minute  of  this  puzzling  day 
Joan’s  eyebrows  had  been  steadily  asking 
questions  of  anyone  who  cared  to  look.  She 
now  wondered  why  she  should  be  learning 
Schiller  whilst  these  other  young  ladies 
read  and  talked  at  their  leisure.  She  leaned 
forward  timidly,  and  in  polite  German  asked 
Sylvia  what  she  was  reading. 

“  Why  don’t  you  talk  English,  you  silly 
kid  ?” 

Now  Joan  had  been  told,  five  minutes 
before,  that  German  was  the  rule,  except  on 
Sundays. 

‘‘  But  ...  I  thought  we  had  to  talk 
German.” 

“  Do  you  always  do  what  you  are  told  ?” 
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asked  Sylvia.  Her  voice  implied  that  here 
was  a  strange  phenomenon  indeed.  “  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  am  reading  ?”  she  went  on. 
“  It’s  a  naughty  book,  and  an  English  book, 
and  if  the  old  bird  knew  she  would  send  me 
home,  which  gracious  Heaven  forbid  !”  she 
added  fervently,  her  eyes  raised  in  mockery 
to  the  ceiling.  Joan  stared  at  her,  fascinated. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  ever  talk  German,  or  learn 
your  prep.  ?” 

Sylvia  yawned.  “  My  dear  child,  you  are 
extremely  young.  Don’t  tell  me  that  you 
have  come  here  to  study  the  German  lan¬ 
guage;  I  simply  shouldn’t  believe  you.  Most 
of  them  ” — she  indicated  her  companions  by 
a  deprecating  sweep  of  her  hand — “  come  here 
to  have  a  good  time;  going  out,  and  sweets, 
and  the  tenor  at  the  opera.  Personally,  my 
people  sent  me  here  to  get  me  out  of  the 
way.  Family  rows  are  not  good  for  an 
innocent  young  thing  like  me  !”  Miss  Sylvia 
laughed;  then  shook  herself,  and  shut  up  her 
book  with  a  bang.  When  she  spoke  again, 
her  voice  was  hard.  “  If  you  keep  on  lying, 
and  cheating,  and  pretending,  you  get  on  all 
right,  and  enjoy  yourself  quite  passably.”  The 
youthful  cynic  stretched  herself  luxuriously. 

Joan  felt  a  hot  wave  of  anger  rising  inside 
her,  turning  her  face  a  dull  red.  She  kept 
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her  eyes  glued  to  her  book,  and  spoke  slowly. 
‘‘  I  think  ...  all  that  is  pretty  rotten.” 

Miss  Sylvia  sat  up  abruptly,  opening  her 
mouth  to  frame  a  retort.  Instead,  she  got 
up  and  j  oined  the  pale  girl  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  leaving  Joan  in  sole  possession  of 
the  table.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  she  took 
no  notice  of  Joan’s  existence,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  did  the  eleven.  After  supper  they 
divided  into  little  groups  round  the  stove, 
talking  and  laughing. 

Joan  felt  her  eyes  prickly  with  tears.  She 
so  longed  to  laugh  with  them,  to  watch 
Perky-face  as  she  talked.  She  had  never 
seen  anyone  who  talked  with  her  whole  body 
before;  who  stabbed  at  solemn  solid  things 
with  eyes  sharp  like  rapier-points.  Why  had 
she  flared  up  at  a  mere  nothing,  just  like  a 
horrid  little  prig  ?  But  .  .  .  cheating,  lying, 
pretending.  She  couldn’t  accept  that  as  her 
philosophy  of  life,  even  if  it  meant  sitting 
on  a  lonely  pinnacle  of  priggishness  all  her 
days.  Did  they  all  hold  the  same  bitter 
creed — was  the  whole  world  rotten  ?  Perhaps 
growing  up  consisted  of  learning  to  do  these 
things.  Growing  up  .  .  .  what  a  false  dream 
of  delight  it  seemed !  It  had  taken  two 
immense  years,  that  other  people  called  days, 
to  smash  it  completely. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  room  Sylvia  was 
holding  forth  on  an  amusing  subject — the 
new  girl.  Through  her  gay  mockery  bubbled 
much  mischievous  laughter.  The  others  drew 
their  chairs  nearer,  listening. 

“ .  .  .  She  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and 
looked  at  me,  whilst  I  expounded  my  views 
on  popularity.  I  finished — I  waited  for  her 
to  say,  ‘You  are  clever!’  like  you  all  do,  you 
silly  fools.  Imagine  the  shock  to  my  nerves 
when  she  said,  ‘  I  think — all  that  is  pretty 
rotten’!”  The  voice  was  Joan’s,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  piece  of  artistry. 

Her  audience,  feeling  that  the  conversation 
had  become  rather  personal,  and  that  the 
laugh  might  turn  against  them  at  any  minute, 
looked  sheepishly  at  each  other.  Some  giggled 
feebly. 

“  Why  don’t  you  tell  me  that  she  is  a 
stuck-up  little  prig  ?”  Fervent  voices  enun¬ 
ciated  this  opinion. 

“  If  you  say  it  long  enough  and  loud 
enough,  I  may  believe  you.  At  present,  I 
don’t,”  asserted  Sylvia  calmly.  One  small 
girl  raised  her  voice  above  the  others.  “  But 
she  is  a  prig,”  she  said.  “  I  peeped  through 
the  chink  in  her  door  this  morning,  and  she 
was  saying  her  prayers.” 

This  was  felt  to  be  a  good  straightforward 
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lead;  the  assembly  prepared  to  laugh.  But 
before  they  could  begin  Sylvia  stamped  her 
foot.  “  Shut  up  !”  she  said.  ‘‘  Alice  Cross, 
you  are  a  dirty  little  spy.  You’d  better  get 
out  of  my  sight  .  .  .  quick.  I  ...  I  hate 
the  whole  beastly  lot  of  you.”  She  got  up, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Like  a  Court 
without  a  jester,  the  girls  dispersed  to  bed, 
yawning,  and  discussing  this  very  latest 
mood  of  Sylvia’s.  Just  fancy  sticking  up 
for  her.”  “  What  about  last  Wednesday, 
when  she  imitated  Mary  Pearce  giving  the 
glad  eye  in  church  ?”  The  voices  trailed  away, 
and  soon  the  room  was  empty. 

Joan  got  up.  Was  every  day  to  be  like 
this  day  ?  She  would  rather  they  stared  at 
her  and  tormented  her  than  this  terrible 
utter  aloneness.  The  chance  words  that  she 
had  caught  from  the  laughing  group  conveyed 
nothing  to  her.  They  seemed  to  speak  a 
strange  language,  to  laugh  at  secret  jokes. 
She  turned  these  riddles  over  in  her  mind  as 
she  walked  down  the  long,  dim  passage  to 
her  room.  She  fumbled  with  the  handle  in 
the  dark,  and  walked  in. 

‘‘  I’ll  trouble  you  to  knock  next  time,”  said 
a  voice  from  the  window.  “  This  is  my  room, 
and  you  have  got  to  do  what  I  tell  you.” 
Joan  switched  on  the  light.  At  the  open 
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window,  her  face  propped  between  her  hands, 
knelt  Perky-faice — but  so  different.  She  was 
smoking,  her  eyes  lazily  watching  the  blue 
twists  and  curls,  their  sharpness  gone.  Her  hair, 
long  and  thick,  framed  her  sharp  little  face,  and 
round  her  body  was  wrapped  a  blue  kimono. 

Joan  stood  still  by  the  door,  and  noticed 
these  things,  trying  to  accustom  herself  to 
this  new  and  final  surprise.  Somehow,  she 
had  forgotten  the  other  bed  in  the  room. 
There  had  been  so  many  things  to  think  of 
that  it  had  been  pushed  out  of  her  mind. 
How  she  had  longed  for  bedtime  to  come,  so 
that  she  might  be  free  of  the  staring  eyes, 
free  to  sort  out  the  chaos  of  impressions  in 
her  brain — to  remember  every  little  thing 
about  home,  which  seemed  at  present  so 
distant  and  unreal. 

But  now  ,  .  .  and  every  other  night,  this 
alarming  creature  was  to  share  her  privacy. 
‘‘  You’ve  got  to  do  what  I  tell  you.”  The 
words  sang  themselves  in  her  brain,  filling 
her  with  sullen  rebellion.  How  happy  she 
had  been  at  home !  Why,  why  had  she  been 
sent  to  this  awful  place  .  .  .  ? 

Well  ?”  enquired  Sylvia. 

“  I  think  that  kimono  is  awfully  pretty,” 
said  Joan.  Already  she  was  finding  out  that 
she  could  fence,  too. 
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Sylvia  got  up,  drawing  the  capacious  folds 
round  her.  “  It  came  from  India,”  she  said. 
“  A  man  sent  it;  lovesick  swain  business.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Joan. 

“  Men  are  a  nuisance,”  went  on  Sylvia. 
“  They  are  also  fools.  That  is  why  I  sent 
him  to  India.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Joan  again,  readjusting  her 
opinion  of  the  male  sex  with  all  possible 
speed. 

The  two  undressed  in  silence.  Sylvia 
finished  first;  picking  up  a  gaudy  poetry- 
book,  she  retired  to  bed.  Joan  wondered  why 
she  didn’t  say  her  prayers.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she 
found  praying  too  difficult  in  this  topsy-turvy 
place.  As  she  knelt  by  the  side  of  her  bed 
God  seemed  as  far  away  and  unreal  as  home. 
She  could  only  think  of  the  hard  floor,  and 
a  particularly  aggressive  stripe  opposite.  At 
last  she  got  up. 

“  Come  here,”  said  Sylvia,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  Why  not  sit  on  the  bed  ?  I  don’t 
bite.”  At  this  moment  someone  knocked  on 
the  door  and  whispered,  ‘‘  Sylvia !” 

What  do  you  want  ?”  said  Sylvia. 

“I’m  miserable,”  said  the  voice;  “you 
were  so  cross  with  me  after  supper,  and  you 
never  kissed  me  good-night.  .  .  .  Sylvie 
darling.” 
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“  For  goodness’  sake,  come  in,  and  stop 
whining.” 

The  door  opened  noiselessly,  and  Alice 
Cross  appeared,  her  hair  in  bristly  curl-papers, 
her  arms  full  of  bathing  appurtenances. 
When  she  saw  J oan  she  stood  still  and  gasped. 

‘‘  What  .  .  .  why  is  the  new  kid  sitting  on 
your  bed  ?  You — never  let  me  do  that.  I — I 
thought  you  weren’t  going  to  speak  to  her 
ever,  because  she  .  . 

Mind  your  own  business,”  said  Sylvia. 
‘‘  The  Babe  and  I  were  just  going  to  have  a 
quiet  talk  when  you  came  bothering.  Kiss 
me  quick,  and  run  away  to  bed.” 

‘‘  Sylvie,  you  are  unkind.”  The  voice  was 
harsh  now,  and  had  stopped  whining.  “  How 
you  can  talk  to  such  a  goody,  priggish, 
stuck-up  gauche  creature,  I  can’t  think.” 
Alice  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

Joan  sat  in  stupefled  silence. 

“  Well  ?”  said  Sylvia  once  more,  her  sharp 
eyes  fixed  on  Joan’s  face. 

‘‘  Do  they  all  love  you  .  .  .  like  that  ?” 

Sylvia  laughed  softly.  ‘‘  I  suppose  you 
believe  in  love,  and  friends,  and  a  happy 
marriage  some  day  ?” 

Yes,  I  suppose  I  do,”  said  Joan.  Until 

to-day  she  had  taken  such  things  for  granted. 
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‘‘  What’s  the  good  of  friends  ?”  Sylvia 
spoke  with  an  odd  vehemence.  ‘‘  They  all 
want  to  get  something  out  of  you.  Girls  are 
so  sentimental  that  they  turn  you  sick,  and 
men  want  to  marry  you.  I’ve  tried  both, 
and  as  for  getting  married,  I  suppose  my^ 
people  loved  each  other  once.  .  .  .  You  should 
just  see  them  now  !” 

“  When  I  marry,  I  am  going  to  live  happy 
ever  after,”  said  Joan. 

Sylvia  smiled  at  her,  a  friendly  smile. 
“  You’ve  a  lot  to  learn.  Babe,”  she  said. 

‘‘  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  believe  in  nothing, 
and  care  for  nobody.  You  don’t  get  hurt 
then.” 

“  I’d  far,  far  rather  be  hurt.  You  can  have 
real  friends,  who  love  every  mood  of  you, 
and  tease  you  out  of  your  faults,  and  stand 
by  you  through  anything.”  She  broke  off 
eagerly. 

“  Is  this  paragon  a  male  or  a  female  ?” 
asked  Sylvia,  with  a  smile. 

‘‘  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference.” 

“Go  to  sleep,  you  excited  little  thing. 
Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that  you  are 
beautiful  ?” 

“No,”  said  Joan,  switching  off  the  light, 
and  jumping  into  bed.  “  Aunt  Myra  hopes 
that  I  shall  be  passable  if  I  learn  to  keep  my 
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hair  neat,  and  Miky  .  .  .  why,  Miky  calls 
me  the  mop-haired  scarecrow.” 

“  Miky  ?”  a  voice  queried  from  the  dark¬ 
ness.  “  And  who  is  Miky  ?” 

“  Oh,  he  is  just  a  boy  who  lives  near  us.” 

“  Is  he  keen  on  you  ?” 

“  Good  Lord,  no  !”  said  Joan.  “  At  present 
he  is  fairly  keen  on  a  Mrs.  Somebody. 
He’s  at  Sandhurst,  you  know.  He  makes 
up  poetry  about  her — it’s  awfully  funny  !” 
She  gurgled  with  laughter  under  the 
sheets. 

Silence  from  the  other  bed. 

Joan  turned  over  and  prepared  to  go  to 
sleep.  She  felt  a  warm  glow  round  her  heart. 
If  this  astounding  creature  would  be  her 
friend,  everything  would  be  different.  School 
would  be  a  wonderful  adventure,  after  all. 
But  Sylvia  didn’t  believe  in  friends — she 
didn’t  believe  in  anybody  —  she  didn’t 
care.  .  .  . 

“  By  the  way,”  said  Sylvia.  “  What  do 
you  call  me — to  yourself,  I  mean  ?  You’ve 
got  enough  brains  to  see  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  ‘  Sylvia.’  ” 

‘‘I  thought  of  it  at  lunch,”  said  Joan. 
“I  call  you  ‘Perks.’  You’ve  got  such  a 
perky  face,  you  know.” 

“  You  are  extraordinarily  polite,”  said 
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Perks.  “I  like  you;  you  speak  the  truth, 
which  is  so  attractive.” 

Joan  sat  up,  rubbing  her  eyes  with  aston¬ 
ishment.  “  But — you  said  that  lying  and 
cheating  and - ” 

“  I  never  remember  what  I  say  from  one 
minute  to  the  next,”  interrupted  Perks.  “  I 
change  my  views  on  life  every  half-hour  or 
so — it  relieves  the  monotony.” 

“  I  should  feel  as  if  there  were  nothing  to 
hold  on  to — in  case  of  accidents.” 

‘‘  There  is  nothing;  that’s  the  trouble.” 

“  There’s  always  God,”  said  Joan  finally. 

“  I  will  spare  you  my  views  on  that  subject. 
You  might  write  home  and  tell  your  mother, 
and  she  would  tell  the  old  bird,  and  I  should 
depart.  I  wonder  which  is  best — to  be  like 
me,  or  to  go  to  church  because  of  the  curate, 
like  Lavender  ?” 

‘‘  Didn’t  your  Dad  teach  you  prayers  and 
things  when  you  were  little  ?” 

“  He  had  forgotten  all  about  such  things 
by  the  time  I  came  along.  He  taught  me  to 
laugh  at  them,  which  was  something,  I 
suppose.  Not  that  I  laugh  at  God;  I  have 
my  manners.” 

“  How  funny  everything  is  !”  said  Joan. 

I  always  thought  that  people  who  didn’t 
believe  in  God  were  awful  and  wicked.” 
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“  But  I  am  awful  and  wicked,  my  dear 
child.” 

“  That  is  just  the  funny  part,”  said  Joan. 
“  You’re  not.” 

Perks  did  not  answer;  long  after  Joan  slept 
she  stared  at  the  blue  square  of  the  window, 
thinking.  .  .  • 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Except  for  the 
absence  of  Schiller,  it  was  very  like  the  day 
before.  At  eleven  o’clock  they  went  to  the 
Enghsh  church.  Joan  decided  that  God 
didn’t  live  in  all  churches.  Certainly,  He 
had  missed  over  this  one.  The  curate  in 
charge  of  the  service  had  an  uneducated 
voice,  charged  with  affectation.  He  also 
stared  at  her,  which  made  her  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable.  He  then  crowned  his  efforts  by 
talking  about  “  pure  young  girls.” 

“  What  bosh  !”  thought  Joan  savagely. 

Coming  home,  she  found  herself  walking 
with  Perks. 

I  don’t  want  to  walk  with  you — you 
upset  me,”  said  Perks,  “  but  it  amuses  me 
to  see  Alice  Cross  eaten  up  by  jealousy.” 

“  I  think  you  are  frightfully  unkind;  she  is 
so  much  littler  than  you.”  Joan  hesitated, 
trying  to  choose  between  Perks  and  her  sense 
of  justice. 

‘‘If  I  weren’t  unkind,  she  would  slobber 
over  me  all  day  and  all  night.  I  can’t  stand 

people  when  they  are  sentimental.  That 
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was  the  trouble  with  the  kimono-man.  He 
began  to  get  tiresome,  so  I  told  him  to  go 
away  and  find  some  girls  nearer  his  own  age 
to  worry.  You  may  not  believe  it,  Babe, 
but  he  might  have  been  my  friend.  Don’t 
you  ever  make  friends  with  men,  it  is  a 
hopeless  failure.” 

“  How  are  you  going  to  get  married  if  you 
don’t  make  friends  ?”  asked  Joan. 

‘‘No  sensible  girl  wants  to  get  married.” 

“Oh!”  said  Joan,  assimilating  further 
knowledge. 

“I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  never  met  you,” 
said  Perks  crossly.  “  I  say  all  sorts  of 
things  that  I  don’t  mean  to,  and  ask  for  your 
opinion  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner.  As 
if  you  could  help,  you  wee  little  new-born 
babe.  I  wonder  why  I  like  you  ?  I  think  it  is 
because  no  one  has  taught  you  to  pretend.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence. 

“  I  am  going  to  teach  you  to  wear  your 
hat  d  la  Franfaise,  and  allow  the  world  a 
decent  view  of  your  hair.”  She  pulled  Joan’s 
hat  forward  as  she  spoke,  and  loosened  the 
waves  that  had  been  plastered  down  with 
such  care. 

“  But  Aunt  Myra  hates  untidy  hair.  It’s 
the  wretched  curl  in  it  that  is  so  tiresome; 
I  spend  all  my  time  flattening  it  out.” 
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“  Fortunately,  the  curl  wins,  and  always 
will.  If  you  dare  to  tidy  your  hair  again, 
I  won’t  speak  to  you  till  death  us  do  part.” 

Joan  walked  on  feeling  acutely  uncom¬ 
fortable,  her  hat-pins  running  into  her  head, 
and  a  stray  hair  tickling  her  nose. 

“  I  think  you’ll  look  rather  nice  when  I’ve 
done  with  you,”  said  Perks,  surveying  Joan 
with  her  head  on  one  side.  .  .  . 

^  ^  *3^ 

#1%  #1% 

When  the  evening  came,  Joan  went  to  bed 
early.  She  felt  that  there  was  an  element  of 
swank  about  saying  her  prayers  in  front  of 
Perks.  She  would  say  them  first  thing,  and 
undress  afterwards.  How  nice  it  was  to  be 
alone  for  a  second!  The  calm  joys  of  solitude 
are  not  appreciated  by  the  average  girl. 
You  have  to  be  an  only  child  to  live  in 
that  fairyland.  Peopled  with  strange  friends, 
dearer  than  brothers  and  sisters,  playing 
wonderful  games,  with  no  toys  at  all.  .  .  . 
Joan  wandered  round  the  room,  talking  with 
her  friends,  and  leisurely  brushing  her  hair. 
As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  lighted  on  a  book, 
lying,  face  downwards,  on  Perks’s  bed.  It 
was  new  and  stiff.  A  pair  of  nail-scissors 
lay  beside  it,  and  the  pages  were  half-cut. 

Joan  took  a  step  nearer,  and  was  lost. 
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She  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  French  book,  closely 
printed.  She  fingered  it  lovingly,  glanced  at 
the  title-page,  the  first  chapter,  then  subsided 
on  her  bed,  and  began  to  read,  as  only  a 
child  born  and  bred  with  a  love  for  books 
can  read.  The  hair-brush  slipped  out  of  her 
hand,  and  clattered  on  to  the  floor — and  then, 
silence.  Soon  Perks  came  to  bed.  She  stood 
in  the  doorway,  looking  at  Joan,  huddled  on 
the  bed,  oblivious  of  her  presence.  Perks  was 
not  used  to  her  entry  being  thus  ignored. 
Then  she  recognised  the  book.  Moved  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  she  snatched  it  away, 
throwing  it  violently  into  the  corner  of  the 
room.  It  crashed  against  the  wash-stand, 
and  lay,  a  dismembered  collection  of  loose 
leaves,  in  the  corner. 

“  Look — look  what  you’ve  done  !”  shrieked 
Joan,  picking  up  the  poor  book,  and  trying 
to  piece  it  together. 

“  Don’t  touch  it,”  said  Perks,  in  a  low 
voice.  “  Leave  it  alone,  I  tell  you.  It’s  a 
nasty  book,  a  dirty,  horrid  ...”  she  turned 
on  Joan  in  sudden  anger.  “  Why  shouldn’t 
I  read  what  I  like  !  Why  did  you  go 
meddling  with  my  things,  you  .  .  .  you 
pink-faced  baby  ?” 

“  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  stammered  Joan. 
“  I’m  simply  hopeless  about  books.  My 
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hands  will  not  keep  away  from  them.  Dad 
is  even  worse.  It — -it  runs  in  the  family,” 
she  finished  lamely. 

Perks  did  not  answer.  She  performed  her 
ablutions  in  perfect  silence,  and  got  into  bed. 
Joan  could  just  see  the  back  of  an  angry  head 
as  she  undressed.  Was  there  anyone  in  the 
world  so  inexplicable  as  Perks  ?  If  a  book 
was  left  lying  about,  it  was  surely  meant  to 
be  read  by  anyone  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  it.  Of  course,  the  fly-leaf  was  private. 
Joan  had  the  freedom  of  every  book  in  the 
Rectory  study,  but  the  fly-leaves  were  the 
private  property  of  their  owner,  Dad.  Some 
of  them  bore  the  writing  of  the  beautiful 
person.  .  .  .  What  did  Perks  mean  by  a 
nasty  book  ?  Why,  some  of  the  very  best 
were  nasty.  Even  Kipling  .  .  .  Joan 
thought  of  various  “  Plain  Tales,”  and 
shuddered. 

The  problem  of  prayers  now  presented 
itself.  Perhaps  God  wouldn’t  mind  if  she 
chucked  them  for  once.  One  row  with  Perks 
was  as  much  as  she  could  stand.  She  rum¬ 
maged  about  in  her  glove-drawer,  and  finally 
extracted  an  old  and  dilapidated  Bible.  The 
black  cover  was  worn  brown,  and  the  leaves 
had  long  since  lost  their  golden  edges.  One 
corner  was  much  mutilated;  Joan,  aged  five. 
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in  an  excess  of  boredom,  had  chewed  it  through 
a  lengthy  morning  service. 

Joan’s  views  on  Bible-reading  were  entirely 
original.  She  had  once  expounded  them  to 
Aunt  Myra:  ‘‘  The  Psalms  are  for  when  you 
are  frightfully  happy  or  terribly  miserable, 
or  after  a  quarrel  with  Miky;  Isaiah  for  when 
you  don’t  want  to  think,  but  just  to  hear 
strings  of  rarest  words  slung  from  Heaven; 
and  Revelations  for  a  dull  evening,  when  you 
are  too  old  for  fairy  stories.”  Aunt  Myra, 
as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  breath,  told  her 
niece  not  to  blaspheme,  and  gave  her  brother 
such  a  ten  minutes  in  the  study  that  he 
hurried  upstairs  to  the  nursery,  fearing  for 
Joan’s  sanity.  Joan,  glad  of  another  listener, 
expounded  her  views  again.  The  Rector 
listened  in  silence,  then  returned  to  his  sister, 
an  odd  smile  on  his  face.  “  The  kid’s  all 
right,”  he  said,  going  on  with  his  sermon.  .  .  . 

Joan  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  bed, 
turning  the  pages  idly.  She  felt  like  great 
big  words,  and  rolling  sentences,  and  was  soon 
gloating  over  the  downfall  of  Israel,  saying 
the  words  slowly  like  a  child  enjoying  sweet¬ 
meats.  At  last  she  stopped,  and  shut  the 
book.  As  she  did  so,  something  fluttered  out, 
and  lay  face  downwards  on  the  floor.  She 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  a  small,  much- 
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faded  snap.  The  foreground  consisted  of  Billy 
and  the  soles  of  a  pair  of  hobnailed  boots, 
and  above  them  Dad  smiled  at  her,  his  old 
pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Joan  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  looked  long  and  steadily  into  those 
kindly  twinkling  eyes.  So  long,  indeed,  that 
a  mist  came,  and  blotted  them  out;  down  her 
cheeks  coursed  hot  tears,  helter-skelter,  one 
falling  after  the  other,  silently.  Joan  held 
her  mouth  with  her  hand,  and  stumbled  to 
the  light.  She  groped  for  the  switch  and 
put  it  out,  then  threw  herself  on  her  bed, 
and  buried  her  face  deep  in  the  pillow.  As 
her  body  shook  with  big,  silent  sobs,  she  felt 
a  relief,  as  if  pent-up  waters  had  been  knocking 
at  her  brain,  and  she  had  opened  the  flood¬ 
gates  by  a  chance  movement. 

Until  this  minute  she  had  thought  of  home 
quite  dispassionately.  Going  away  was  an 
adventure  not  to  be  missed,  and  home  a 
fairyland,  waiting,  bathed  in  sunshine,  for 
her  return.  But  Dad  .  .  .  she  rammed  the 
pillow  into  her  mouth,  for  Perks  would  have 
no  pity  for  this  terrible  misery  that  was  upon 
her.  If  only  she  could  die,  to  stop  the  ache, 
the  empty  ache.  .  .  . 

Someone  was  groping  along  the  side  of  her 
bed,  “  Baby  .  .  .  Babe  dear,  what  is  it  ?” 
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Then  the  wet  mass  that  was  Joan  clung 
to  the  skinny  form  of  Perks,  and  listened  to 
the  comfort  of  funny  mother-words,  haltingly 
said. 

“  It’s  Dad,”  whispered  Joan.  “  My  Dad. 
I  want  my  Dad  so  terribly  badly.” 

Very  soon  Perks  put  her  to  bed  with  a 
relay  of  dry  handkerchiefs.  “  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand,”  said  Joan.  I  thought  you  said 
that  it  made  you  sick — people  blubbing,  I 
mean.” 

“  So  it  does,”  said  Miss  Perks  with  asperity, 
punching  Joan’s  pillow,  and  putting  it  back 
with  the  dry  side  up.  “  You’re  a  little  cry¬ 
baby,  and  if  you  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  again. 
I’ll  smack  you.  Goodness  knows  what  time 
it  is  after  all  this.” 

‘‘  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  said  Joan  for  the 
second  time;  ‘‘it  was  Dad.  .  .  .” 

“  Go  to  sleep,  and  don’t  talk,”  said  Perks, 
getting  into  bed.  Very  soon  she  heard  the 
sound  of  regular  breathing  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

“  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  be  homesick,”  said 
Perks  slowly.  “  It  got  left  out  somehow.  ...” 

The  next  morning  an  extraordinary  thing 
happened.  Miss  Sylvia  made  her  own  bed. 

“  Let  me  do  it,  Sylvie,”  said  the  patient 
Alice. 
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“  Run  away  and  play.  You  made  it  so 
badly  yesterday  that  I  couldn’t  sleep.” 

“  Oh,  rot !”  said  Alice  shrewdly;  “  that 
isn’t  the  reason.” 

“  Aren’t  I  allowed  to  make  my  own  bed 
if  I  want  to  ?  You  shan’t  make  it  again  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  will  trouble  you  to  leave 
me  in  peace  for  a  minute,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible.” 

Alice  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  school¬ 
room,  and  was  soon  launched  on  an  em¬ 
broidered  version  of  Sylvia’s  remarks. 

Joan  folded  her  night-gown,  and  pulled 
out  the  creases  in  the  counterpane. 

“  Do  you  know,  my  pillow  is  still  quite 
damp.” 

“  How  funny!”  said  Perks,  picking  up  her 
music.  “  So  is  mine.  ...” 

Before  Joan  could  answer,  she  was  gone. 

For  the  next  half-hour  she  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house,  practising  scales  in  octaves, 
fortissimo. 


CHAPTER  V 


The  Reverend  John  Glenton  sat  in  his  dining¬ 
room,  a  plate  of  cold  bacon  in  front  of  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  engrossed  in  a  long  pencil- 
written  letter  propped  against  the  coffee-pot. 
Sometimes  he  laughed,  and  all  the  time  a 
smile  lit  up  his  eyes,  and  twitched  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth. 

Opposite  him  sat  his  sister.  This  was  her 
third  attempt  to  gain  his  attention.  “  Why 
you  should  choose  the  coffee-pot  for  your 
letter-rest,  I  can’t  think,  except  that  you  are 
a  man,  and  so  perverse.  I  simply  can’t  eat 
my  breakfast  without  any  coffee.  .  .  . 
John  .  .  .”  the  voice  was  plaintive. 

John  looked  up,  and  asked  mildly  if  she 
wanted  anything;  the  butter  perhaps.  .  .  . 

“  The  coffee-pot !”  said  Myra,  exasperated. 
“  I  want  the  coffee-pot.  Why  don’t  you  leave 
the  letter  till  afterwards  ?  You’re  not  fit  for 
decent  society  at  present.” 

‘‘  It’s  from  J oan,”  said  the  Rector.  Feeling 
that  he  had  given  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct,  he  resumed  his  former 
occupation. 
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Myra  walked  round  the  table,  napkin  in 
hand,  the  coffee-pot  and  other  grievances 
quite  forgotten. 

“My  dear,  I  thought  we  couldn’t  possibly 
hear  till  to-morrow  .  .  .  tell  me.” 

“It’s  a  very  Joanish  letter,”  said  the 
Rector.  “  I  think  you  had  better  not  pass 
remarks  on  it  until  I  have  finished.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Myra. 

The  Rector  gulped  down  a  piece  of  the  now 
solidified  bacon,  and  began: 

“  My  dear  Dad, 

“  So  many  things  have  happened  to  me 
in  these  three  long  days,  that  I  don’t  know 
what  to  tell  you  first.  I  must  think  very 
hard,  and  start  at  the  beginning.  It  is  aw¬ 
fully  difficult  to  think  hard,  with  twelve  girls 
talking  all  round  you,  of  frightfully  interesting 
things  that  you  don’t  understand.  What 
does  ‘  She  has  a  pash  on  him  ’  mean  ?  And 
‘  He  is  one  of  my  little  boys,  the  very  best 
one  ’  ?  How  can  they  have  little  boys,  when 
they  aren’t  married  ?  You  might  answer 
these  by  return,  as  it  is  so  awkward  not 
knowing.  I  think,  before  I  start  telling  you 
about  the  things  I’ve  done,  like  lessons  and 
walks,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  things  that 
I  have  learnt  up  to  the  minute. 
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“1.  Don’t  believe  everything  that  people 
say.  Miss  Green  told  me  that  she  was  very 
poor,  and  had  to  look  after  two  little  nieces, 
so  I  gave  her  two  petticoats  and  a  night-gown 
to  make  clothes  for  them.  When  I  told  the 
old  bird  (that  is,  Frau  Schurmann),  she  said, 
‘  Ach,  die  Englander innen !  esist  unglaublich.’ 
Perks  says  that  this  is  a  German  idiom.  It 
means,  ‘  Miss  Green  is  a  liar,  and  the  English 
are  fools.’  I  expect  you  will  be  able  to 
translate  it  for  yourself.  It  doesn’t  seem 
quite  right  to  me,  but  I  can’t  contradict, 
because  I  am  a  new  girl.  Tell  Aunt  Myra 
that  I  am  awfully  sorry  about  the  petticoats. 

“  2.  The  curl  in  my  hair  is  all  right.  I 
don’t  flatten  it  out  any  more.  Also  will  you 
tell  Aunt  Myra  that  I  have  retrimmed  my 
Sunday  hat !  It  now  has  a  bow  piquante 
at  the  back,  and  a  graceful  droop  over  my 
left  eye,  the  one  with  the  speck  in  it.  There 
is  a  girl  here  who  has  eleven  hats,  and  silk 
stockings  for  every  day.  I  love  silk  stockings. 

“3.  Nearly  all  the  girls  here  have  men 
in  love  with  them,  or,  if  they  are  too  plain, 
they  pretend  that  the  tenor  is  looking  at  them 
whilst  he  sings.  He  is  just  like  Hodge’s  pig — ■ 
the  one  that  had  a  fit.  He  has  a  voice  that 
makes  all  your  inside  wriggle  with  pleasure. 
I  wish  I  had  men  in  love  with  me,  it  must  be 
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so  exciting;  Perks  says  that  I  am  only  a  baby, 
and  my  time  is  yet  to  come.  I  could  never 
start  here.  All  the  men  I  have  seen  have 
been  beastly.  Even  the  English  curate  stares 
at  me  in  church,  which  is  awfully  rude, 
especially  to  God.  We  went  to  the  opera 
last  night.  It  is  a  vast  place,  and  everything 
glitters,  even  the  people.  Then,  suddenly, 
it  is  dark,  and  the  friendly  noise  of  tuning  up 
and  voices  talking  stops,  and  there  is  a  great 
quiet.  It  seems  to  be  tlirobbing  and  waiting, 
and  then  the  conductor  raps  the  score  with  a 
little  stick,  and  it  is  like  cold  pebbles  falling 
against  your  heart.  Then,  very  softly,  a 
tremble  begins,  and  swells  and  grows  until 
everything  is  one  glory  of  sound,  swaying  and 
mingling,  one  tune  falling  over  the  other  like 
little  swirls  on  a  great  flood,  and  you  shut 
your  eyes,  and  your  head  feels  tight,  as  if  it 
would  burst.  And  then  Alice  Cross  dropped 
her  bag,  and  rustled,  and  whispered  and 
giggled.  I  could  have  killed  her.  I  have 
never  wanted  to  kill  anyone  before. 

“  The  opera  was  called  ‘  Tristan  and 
Isolde,’  by  Wagner.  The  old  bird  said  that 
I  was  too  young  to  appreciate  it,  but  there 
was  a  spare  ticket,  so  I  went.  I  used  to 
think  ‘  Geraint  and  Enid  ’  was  beautiful  to 
say.  But  ‘  Tristan  and  Isolde  ’  beats  it  into 
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fits.  You  say  it  three  times  running  after 
you  are  in  bed.  At  first  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  be  happy;  but  the  tunes  underneath 
their  voices  seemed  to  be  saying,  ‘  Poor  things, 
poor  things,’  over  and  over  again.  I  began 
to  know  that  it  would  never  come  right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act.  Nothing  happens 
— only  the  mournful  wailing  of  a  penny  whistle 
in  the  distance.  It  runs  down  your  spine, 
and  makes  you  shiver.  It  isn’t  only  so 
terribly  sad,  it  is  so  hopeless.  I  suppose 
Wagner  had  to  prepare  people  gently  for  the 
end,  or  they  would  weep  instead  of  just  sniff, 
and  spoil  their  clothes.  Oh,  Dad,  the  tune 
at  the  end,  when  her  voice  rises  up  and  up  to 
something  that  no  one  can  ever  reach,  and 
down  below  a  great  sadness  murmurs  ! 

“  I  can’t  remember  anything  about  going 
home.  How  can  a  little  man  with  a  cross 
face  be  so  powerful  ?  I  don’t  think  I  was 
too  young.  When  I  love  a  man,  shall  I 
feel  like  that  ?  It  isn’t  like  loving  you,  or 
Aunt  Myra.  It  is  like  sailing  away  on  a  great 
big  sea,  and  laughing  because  you  are  not 
afraid.  When  I  got  back,  I  found  that  I 
had  split  my  gloves.  It  is  rather  annoying, 
as  they  were  brand-new  ones,  with  dear  little 
pearl  buttons.  During  the  intervals  we 
walked  up  and  down  the  Foyer.  All  the  men, 
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as  they  went  past,  stared  at  me.  I  stared 
back.  It  is  much  the  best  way,  and  rather 
sport.  They  like  it  best  when  you  blush, 
but  I  call  that  cowardly.  It  is  very  funny 
to  see  German  and  English  girls  together; 
the  English  ones  seem  to  be  cut  boldly  with 
a  chisel,  and  the  German  ones  just  poured 
liquid  into  a  mould. 

“  There  is  a  girl  here  who  doesn’t  believe 
in  God.  She  is  most  awfully  nice.  As  soon 
as  I  stop  being  a  new  girl  she  will  be  my 
friend.  I  call  her  Perks,  because  she  has  a  thin 
face  that  seems  to  be  always  laughing  at 
something,  and  grey  eyes,  which  twinkle  and 
glitter  like  the  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  with  the  sun  on  it.  At  night  they 
turn  black.  It  makes  her  more  beautiful 
than  a  Princess.  Her  mother  is  very  young. 
I  have  seen  her  photograph  on  the  dressing- 
table.  She  had  to  send  Perks  away  from 
home,  because  she  interfered  with  her  petites 
amusements.  Would  you  tell  me  what  that 
is,  as  well  as  the  other  things  ? 

“When  I  say  my  prayers  Perks  looks  at 
me,  but  she  never  says  anything.  The  other 
girls,  who  go  to  church,  call  me  a  ‘  Christian 
prig,’  because  I  heard  them.  I  don’t  think 
going  to  church  has  much  to  do  with  being 
good  and  kind.  I’m  afraid  I  shall  never  get 
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on  liere  very  well.  You  have  to  tell  lies  and 
do  things  till  you  are  found  out,  which  I 
simply  can’t  stand. 

“  I  don’t  seem  to  have  told  you  much 
about  my  doings.  They  are  so  dull,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  growing  up  which  is  going  on 
inside  me. 

“  I  was  homesick  last  night.  It  was  simply 
terrible.  Perks  says  that  I  shan’t  feel  so 
bad  again.  Isn’t  it  funny — she  has  never  been 
homesick  in  her  life.  I  think  her  home  must 
be  different  somehow. 

“  This  is  the  last  thing  that  I  have  learnt. 
Wrong  things  aren’t  wrong,  nor  are  right  things 
right,  which  means  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  be  good.  If  you  stay  good,  you 
don’t  get  anywhere.  I  want  to  know  every¬ 
thing,  and  do  everything.  I  don’t  want  to 
be  a  piece  of  white  stuff.  I  want  to  be  rich 
and  bright,  with  many-coloured  threads 
woven  in  and  out.  I  can’t  explain,  but  I 
expect  you  will  know  what  I  mean.  I  have 
stopped  believing  in  Hell,  because  wicked 
people  are  by  far  the  nicest;  they  also  have 
a  sense  of  humour.  I  wish  I  could  spend  the 
day  in  Heaven,  and  ask  God  questions  all  the 
time.  At  present  I  am  in  the  most  awful 
muddle  inside. 

‘‘  Show  as  much  as  you  like  of  this  letter 
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to  Miky.  A  kiss  for  Billy  and  Aunt  Myra, 
and  a  great  big  hug  like  we  always  have  for 
you. 

“From  your  daughter, 

“  Joan. 

“  P.S. — All  the  girls  here  powder  their 
noses.  Do  you  mind  if  I  do,  just  to  see  what 
it  is  like  ?” 

John  folded  the  letter  carefully  and  waited. 
As  soon  as  Myra  could  speak,  she  began: 

‘‘  Well,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  fetch 
her  home  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  simply 
too  awful.  That  little  heathen  minx,  putting 
such  wicked  ideas  into  her  head — and  the 
petticoats  !”  Poor  Myra  stopped  for  lack  of 
words  to  express  her  feelings. 

“  I  thought  it  was  such  a  nice  place.” 

“  It  must  have  changed  since  Evelyn  was 
there.  I  never  ...” 

“  Perhaps  she  only  wrote  home  about 
lessons  and  walks,  not  about  the  growing-up 
process.” 

‘‘  She  wrote  splendid  letters,”  said  Myra 
indignantly.  “  She  described  the  concerts 
and  expeditions  .  .  .  never  much  about  the 
other  girls  or  the  people  she  met,  except  that 
they  were  charming.” 

‘‘  Probably  not,”  said  John  dryly. 
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“  I  don’t  even  understand  the  child  at 
times;  she  rambles  on  so.” 

In  all  probability  that  is  a  good  thing,” 
said  John.  “I  will  just  forward  a  precis 
of  the  document  to  Miky,  and  then  try  to 
answer  those  questions.” 

“  Don’t  be  silly,”  said  Myra.  ‘‘  I  suppose 
she  can  write  what  she  likes  to  her  own 
Father.  But  to  a  young  man  .  .  .  it’s  im¬ 
possible.” 

“  I  shall  leave  out  those  parts,”  said  John, 
selecting  a  fresh  quill. 

“  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  getting  her  home  at  once.” 

‘‘  Why  home,  my  dear  ?”  said  John  mildly. 
“  She  is  learning  to  grow  up.  Wasn’t  that 
the  reason  for  sending  her  ?” 

“  I’ve  been  a  fool,”  said  Myra.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  her  half-eaten  breakfast;  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to  say. 

“  She  sent  you  a  kiss,”  said  John.  ‘‘  I 
think  you  deserve  it.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Myra. 

As  she  crunched  her  toast,  she  heard  the 
scratch,  scratch,  of  the  new  quill,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  very  unclerical  chuckle. 

“  Dear  old  John !”  said  Myra. 


CHAPTER  VI 


It  was  8  a.m.  on  a  July  morning,  and  the 
boat-train  roared  on  its  way  to  London, 
tln'ougli  sleeping  green  fields  and  woods, 
half  awake  and  remote.  A  white  mist  still 
lay  low  along  the  hedges,  and  over  all  the 
sunlight  shimmered  with  a  promise  of  heat 
to  come. 

In  a  third-class  carriage  were  six  girls 
from  Frau  Schurmann’s  pensionnat.  Already 
that  abode  of  learning  seemed  centuries  away; 
before  them  stretched  a  glorious  vista  of 
dances  and  gaiety  without  end.  They  chat¬ 
tered  like  magpies,  running  from  one  window 
to  the  other,  exclaiming  at  each  new  stretch 
of  smiling  country,  each  doll’s-house  village, 
with  windows  shining  in  the  sun. 

“  Is  there  anywhere  in  the  world  quite  like 
England  ?”  said  Joan.  “  So  safe  and  homely 
and  kind.  She  seems  to  beam  at  us  and 
say,  ‘  I’m  glad  to  see  you  back,  my  dears.’  ” 

‘‘Not  half  so  glad  as  we  are  to  see  her,” 
said  Alice,  quite  forgetting  in  her  excitement 
that  Joan  was  her  bitter  enemy. 

“  Just  look  at  those  dear  children  standing 
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on  a  gate  !”  Four  girls  leaned  out  of  the 
carriage  window  in  reckless  fashion,  waving 
frantically. 

The  occupants  of  the  far  corners  did  not 
seem  to  be  sharing  in  the  general  excitement. 
One  knelt  on  the  seat,  opposite  a  minute  glass 
which  she  had  propped  against  the  window. 
She  pulled  and  patted,  straightened  and 
loosened  her  hair,  chasing  imaginary  smuts 
off  her  face  with  the  corner  of  a  lace  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Perks  sat  opposite,  trying  to  read. 

‘‘  Oh,  shut  up.  Lavender  !”  she  said  crossly. 
‘‘  He’s  not  likely  to  come  to  the  station.” 

“  Shut  up  yourself !”  said  Lavender. 
“  You’re  jealous.”  She  put  on  her  hat  at  a 
becoming  angle  as  she  spoke. 

“  I  hate  cats,”  said  Perks,  “especially  ones 
that  stink  of  bad  scent.” 

Miss  Lavender  paid  no  heed.  Secure  in 
the  glory  of  a  young  man,  she  could  afford  to 
pity  her  less  fortunate  companions. 

Joan  came  and  sat  by  Perks;  taking  the 
book  away,  she  shut  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the 
seat  beside  them. 

“Don’t  read  when  we’ve  got  only  ten 
minutes  more  together,”  she  said. 

“  If  you  are  going  to  get  sentimental  after 
all  these  months,  I  shall  drown  you,”  said 
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Perks.  ‘‘  If  there  is  one  convention  more 
than  another  that  I  hate,  it  is  the  habit  of 
saying  ‘  Good-bye.’  Why  not  simply  go, 
and  say  nothing  ?” 

“  I  shall  never  forget  saying  good-bye  to 
Dad  at  Victoria.” 

‘‘  I  didn’t  mind  that.”  Perks  looked  out 
of  the  window,  frowning. 

Joan  jumped  up  suddenly,  then  bounced  up 
and  down  on  the  springy  seat  with  the 
abandon  of  a  two-year-old.  ‘‘  Don’t  you  feel 
as  if  you  could  burst  for  sheer  happiness  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  said  Perks,  collecting  her  be¬ 
longings  from  the  conglomeration  on  the  rack. 

The  train  slid  out  of  the  sunlight  into  the 
chequered  gloom  of  the  station.  “  Good¬ 
bye,  Alice.”  “  Remember  about  lunch  on 
Wednesday.”  ‘‘  Send  me  a  postcard  when 
you  get  home.  ...”  The  bundle  of  girls 
fell  out  on  to  the  platform,  and  were  dis¬ 
entangled  by  excited  and  beaming  parents. 

‘‘Dad!”  shrieked  Joan;  and  throwing 
down  umbrella,  tennis-racket,  camera,  and 
papers,  she  hugged  a  mild-looking  cleric 
ecstatically.  His  hat  fell  off,  and  rolled 
solemnly  down  the  platform,  dignified  to  the 
last.  Next  came  Aunt  Myra.  She  had  never 
been  so  ruffled  in  her  life,  but  what  did  it 
matter  now  that  Joan  was  home  ? 
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Then  Joan  turned  round.  “  Where’s 
Perks  ?”  she  said.  ‘‘  I  never  said  good¬ 
bye.” 

She  peered  into  the  empty  carriage,  and 
then  down  the  long  platform,  now  nearly 
deserted.  At  the  far  end  Perks  walked, 
quite  alone,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance 
by  a  smart  maid  carrying  her  umbrella. 

“  Perks,  my  poor  Perks !”  said  Joan,  and 
started  running.  She  caught  her  up  before 
she  reached  the  line  of  taxis. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  wait  ?  I  never  had 
time.  ...  I  .  .  .” 

“  Run  back  to  your  Dad,  and  leave  me 
alone,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !” 

For  answer  Joan  took  her  arm,  and  they 
walked  on  in  silence.  A  low-bodied  car  drew 
up  beside  them,  and  Perks  got  in  without  a 
backward  look.  The  gear  went  in  with  a 
well-trained  grunt. 

‘‘  I  should  like  to  meet  your  Dad  .  .  .  some 
day,”  said  Perks,  leaning  forward. 

“  Soon,  ever  so  soon,  you  must  come.  .  .  .” 

Joan  waved  until  the  big  car  slid  round  the 
corner.  “  It  isn’t  fair,”  said  Joan.  “  Why 
should  I  have  a  Dad,  and  not  her  ?  .  . 

Perks  sat  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the  seat 
staring  in  front  of  her. 

“  Look,  Miss  !”  said  the  maid. 


“  There’s 
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your  Ma  driving  that  phaeton-concern  with 
Major  Acland.” 

“  Mind  your  own  business  !”  said  Perks. 

Even  if  she  had  wished,  she  could  not  have 
seen  the  phaeton  or  its  occupants.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  .  .  . 

^ 

Joan  and  her  father  sat  in  Aunt  Myra’s 
dining-room.  They  had  just  breakfasted. 
“  Gosh,  what  a  breakfast !”  Joan  had  said. 

Aunt  Myra  folded  her  napkin,  and  surveyed 
her  niece  critically. 

“  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  you  some 
clothes;  you  are  hardly  decent.” 

‘‘  Have  you  ever  tried  dressing  on  top  of 
a  berth,  and  being  sick  every  time  you 
move  ?”  enquired  Joan. 

She  certainly  was  a  quaint  object.  Her 
shoes,  worn  down  at  heel,  were  of  the  usual 
school-girl  variety,  designed  for  use  and  not 
for  beauty;  her  skirt  was  ludicrously  short, 
for  she  had  grown  tall  and  slim;  perhaps  the 
most  violent  shock  of  all  was  her  head. 
The  plait  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the 
plain  sailor,  so  eminently  suitable  for  a 
school-girl,  now  perched  on  her  head  at  a 
coquettish  angle  never  intended  by  its  prim 
originator.  When  she  took  her  hat  off, 
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the  shock  continued.  The  shape  of  her  head 
was  accentuated  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
shining  coils  at  the  back;  the  offending  waves, 
now  come  into  their  own,  revealed  the 
charming  tips  of  two  small  ears. 

‘‘  Don’t  you  think  my  hair  is  rather  nice  ?” 
said  Joan,  standing  on  tip-toe  in  front  of  the 
glass.  Perks  taught  me.” 

Myra  frowned.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  that  you  have  learnt 
without  that  young  person’s  assistance.” 

“  No,”  said  Joan  simply.  ‘‘  She’s  my 
friend.” 

‘‘  I  wish  to  goodness  she  weren’t,”  said 
Myra  fervently. 

The  sun  shone  down  upon  them  as  they 
drove  in  a  taxi  together  along  Oxford  Street. 

Let’s  go  a  thorough  bust,  and  have  an 
ice-cream  soda,”  said  Joan  breathlessly. 
‘‘You  don’t  know  how  nice  it  is  to  see  pretty 
women,  instead  of  just  useful  ones.  The 
old  bird  said  that  we  were  a  reckless  nation, 
just  because  we  refused  to  wear  cotton 
gloves.  .  .  .  Oh,  Aunt  Myra  !  Do  look  at 
that  girl.”  Joan  pulled  Myra’s  arm,  and 
pointed  to  an  elegant  vision  skimming  by  in 
a  car.  “  Please,  please,  may  I  have  a  black 
tulle  hat  just  like  that  ?” 

“  If  you  touch  me  again  in  this  heat,  Joan, 
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I  shall  scream.  You  can  have  two  black  tulle 
hats  if  you  like,  and  I  think  a  muslin  dress 
in  case  Miss  Smith  has  a  garden-party.  I 
wonder  whether  we  could  let  down  that  skirt, 
and  get  a  tweed  in  the  autumn  .  .  .  and 
there  was  something  else  I  thought  of.  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  know  .  .  .  silk  stockings.” 

“  I  simply  must  give  you  a  squeeze  for  that,” 
said  Joan  rapturously.  “  I  wish  we  weren’t 
in  a  shop.  I  want  to  hug  you.” 

Thank  Heaven  we  are,”  said  Myra.  “  Of 
all  vulgar  displays  of  emotion,  hugging  is 
the  worst.  Grown-up  people  don’t  hug.” 
Myra  felt  this  to  be  a  conclusive  argument. 

‘‘  But  I’m  not  grown-up,”  said  Joan. 
“  Only  part  of  me.” 

‘‘  Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  said  Myra  crossly. 

They  said  good-bye  to  Aunt  Myra  after 
lunch,  and  caught  the  afternoon  train  to 
Clouston. 

It  is  a  specially  nice  train,”  said  Joan. 
“  Even  the  guard  smiled  at  me.” 

Once  on  the  little  branch  line,  each  station 
seemed  to  smile  a  welcome.  Then  the 
cottages  were  Clouston  cottages,  and  there 
was  the  birch-copse  with  the  great  big  prim¬ 
rose  roots.  The  brakes  jarred;  “Clouston” 
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was  written  on  a  board  in  dazzling  white 
letters;  along  the  edge  of  the  platform  were 
dear,  homely  flowers:  asters  and  phlox  and 
mignonette. 

Miss  Joan  fell  out,  leaving  her  father  to 
collect  her  belongings.  A  flying  apparition 
tore  down  the  platform,  and  Joan  and  Billy 
were  so  mixed  up  that  they  seemed  one  ball 
of  happiness. 

“  Wuph,  wuph !”  said  Billy,  his  tail  wagging 
so  fast  that  it  became  invisible. 

“  Billy — my  wee  one — my  funny  one.  .  .  . 
I’ve  come  back.  I’ve  come  home  for  always.” 

They  had  tea  on  the  lawn,  in  the  cool  shade 
of  the  lime-tree:  hot  scones,  well  buttered, 
and  along  with  them  raspberries  and  cream. 

“  Just  look  at  the  dent  in  the  cream-jug. 
Just  the  same  as  before  I  went  away.” 

“  I  don’t  think  we’ve  changed  much,” 
said  the  Rector. 

‘‘  That  is  what  makes  me  so  happy.  We 
will  go  on  just  the  same  with  nothing 
different.” 

“  Except  you,  my  kid.” 

“  I  am  just  the  same.  I  swear  I  am. 
Being  grown-up  won’t  make  any  difference. 
You  are  a  silly,  sentimental  old  Dad.” 

“  I  wonder  how  long  you  will  be  my  kid.” 
The  Rector  looked  at  his  daughter  and  smiled. 
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‘‘  I  am  never  going  to  marry,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean,”  said  Joan.  “  I  hate  men, 
especially  young  ones.  They  are  either  shy 
and  without  conversation,  or  else  bounders. 
The  only  nice  men  in  the  world  are  Dads.” 

“You  haven’t  met  any  of  the  other  kind 
yet.” 

“No,”  said  Joan.  “  Perhaps  I  shall  like 
them  after  all.  I  wonder  whether  they  will 
like  me.” 

“  I’m  afraid  they  will,”  said  John, 

They  finished  all  the  raspberries,  dividing 
them  equally  to  the  very  last. 

Joan  got  up.  “  Where’s  Miky,  Dad  ?” 

“  I  believe  he  is  staying  with  some  friends 
of  his  in  Devonshire.  He  has  many  friends. 

.  ,  ,  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays.” 

“  Devonshire  ...  let  me  think.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  was  the  fluffy,  fair-haired  one: 

‘  Yours  very  sincerely,  Doris,’  on  her  photo¬ 
graph,  you  know,”  explained  Joan. 

They  walked  slowly  by  the  privet  hedge, 
drinking  in  the  delights  of  the  herbaceous 
border.  Not  the  sort  of  border  that  is 
planted  wholesale;  that  bursts  and  blazes 
with  an  unnatural  crudeness  all  the  summer. 
This  was  the  expression  of  a  fanciful  mind, 
the  philosophy  of  a  great  lover  of  beautiful 
things.  Sweet  scents  lay  about  it.  The 
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spikes  of  delphinium  showed  a  deeper  blue 
against  the  dusk. 

“  I  think  he  might  have  come  home.  She 
is  such  a  silly  Doris  girl.” 

“Not  half  so  silly  as  Miky,”  said  John. 

“  But,  then,  he  always  was  silly,  even  when 
we  were  little.  Always  having  rows  at  home, 
and  then  at  school.  .  .  .  He  will  never 
understand  that  rows  are  no  good,  and  the 
way  to  get  what  you  want  is  to  go  round  for 
it,  instead  of  bashing  your  head  against  it 
straight.  I  was  in  my  cradle  when  I  learnt 
that.” 

“  La  femme — c’est  une  mystere.  ...”  John 
smiled  again  at  his  daughter. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Joan;  “but  we’ve  got 
some  sense.  We  are  not  fools.  That’s  why 
young  men  are  so  hopeless.” 

“  Fools  have  their  uses.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Joan.  “I’m  jolly  well  going 
to  make  them  sit  up;  when  can  I  begin. 
Dad  ?” 

“  Whenever  you  like,  my  dear,”  said  John, 
still  smiling.  “  There’s  a  tennis-party  on 
Monday,  and  two  more  on  Tuesday.” 

“  Isn’t  it  a  lark  ?  .  .  .  being  alive,  I  mean,” 
said  Joan. 
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‘‘  If  you  don’t  hurry  up,  she  will  dribble  out 
like  any  little  tradesman’s  daughter,”  said 
Myra. 

“  Surely  such  a  natural  course  would  be 
far  preferable  to  bursting  out  like  a  rocket.” 

“You  don’t  understand  in  the  slightest. 
She  must  come  out  properly,  or  none  of  the 
nice  Mammas  will  look  at  her.” 

“  I  don’t  see  what  the  Mammas  have  got 
to  do  with  it,”  said  the  Rector,  a  little 
wearily. 

“You  know  perfectly  well  that  nice 
Mammas  have  nice  sons.  If  Joan  meets  the 
wrong  people,  she  is  quite  capable  of  marrying 
an  outsider,  without  a  penny.” 

“  I’ve  got  a  few  pennies  put  by  in  ease  that 
happens,”  said  John.  “  Also  I  have  Joan’s 
word  that  she  wiU  never  marry.” 

“  Pure  affectation  picked  up  from  that 
Perks  girl,”  said  Myra,  with  a  fine  alliteration. 
“  We  all  know  that  the  one  thing  a  girl  wants 
is  to  get  married.  The  thing  is  to  pick  out 
the  man  you  want  her  to  marry,  and  get  to 
know  his  Mamma.” 
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“  Indeed!”  said  John.  ‘‘  Joan  may  marry 
a  king  or  a  beggar  if  she  chooses.  Most  of 
the  nice  young  men  I  have  met  have  been 
very  overrated  articles.” 

Well,  I  give  it  up,”  said  Myra.  “  You 
are  quite  determined  to  ruin  her  life  with 
your  socialistic  doctrines.  Through  your 
appalling  indolence  the  poor  child  will  waste 
her  happiest  years  buried  in  this  dull  village, 
with  never  a  young  man  within  miles.” 

The  Rector  found  this  sudden  change  of 
tactics  rather  disconcerting. 

But  what  about  the  penniless  outsiders  ?” 

“  Don’t  argue,”  said  Myra.  I  think  we 
had  better  settle  on  a  dance,  about  Christmas. 
She  can  have  some  dancing  lessons  in  town 
before  that.” 

‘‘  I  think  the  young  men  will  come  quite 
soon  enough  without  any  arranging  on  our 
part.”  John  had  been  realising  lately  what 
an  extremely  attractive  daughter  he  had  been 
blessed  with. 

‘‘  What  is  it  ?”  said  Myra  meditatively. 
“  It  isn’t  her  features.  Her  nose  is  nothing 
to  speak  of,  and  she  is  awfully  thin.  Of 
course,  she  has  a  lovely  head,  and  her  neck 
grows  out  of  her  shoulders,  instead  of  just 
sitting  on  them.  But  even  that  isn’t  it  .  . 
she  is  .  . 
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‘‘  She  is  just  Joan,”  said  the  Rector. 

At  this  moment  that  much-discussed 
young  lady  came  into  the  room.  She  was 
very  hot,  having  just  returned  from  a  tennis- 
party  on  her  bicycle;  in  her  hand  she  held 
a  letter. 

“  I’ve  heard  from  Perks,  Dad.  She  is 
miserable,  and  she  wants  me  to  go  and  stay 
with  her,  and  they  are  going  to  have  a  dinner- 
dance,  whatever  that  is,  and  please,  please 
may  I  go  ?”  Joan  subsided  into  a  chair  and 
fanned  herself  vigorously  with  her  hat. 
“  There’s  a  note  inside  for  you,”  she  said, 
handing  the  letter  to  John.  “  I’d  rather  you 
didn’t  read  my  letter,”  she  added.  ‘‘  It’s 
rather  private.” 

My  father  read  every  letter  I  ever  had,” 
said  M3U*a.  “  I  heartily  disapprove  of  this 
new  freedom ;  picking  up  any  odd  friendships, 
and  writing  to  goodness  knows  who.” 

“  That  is  why  Evelyn  used  to  have  her 
letters  sent  to  the  post  office,”  said  Joan 
calmly.  ‘‘  It  isn’t  telling  now,  because  she’s 
married.” 

‘‘  I  expect  it  was  only  a  little  bit  of  romance. 
Evelyn  was  such  a  sweet-tempered  girl,  never 
the  least  bit  of  trouble.” 

“  Spiteful  little  minx!”  said  Joan  to  Billy, 
as  he  rubbed  his  head  against  her  knees. 
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‘‘  Exactly  so,”  said  Billy’s  tail. 

Fortunately  Aunt  Myra  did  not  understand 
this  conversation. 

Meantime,  John  was  reading  his  note.  On 
the  outside  was  written  “  For  Joan’s  Dad 
inside,  it  came  straight  to  the  point: 

“  Will  you  spare  Joan  to  me  for  a  little 
tlnree  days  ?  I  shan’t  be  a  bit  offended  if 
you  don’t.  Neither  my  people  nor  I  are  quite 
your  sort.  We  look  at  things  from  such  a 
different  point  of  view.  If  you  believe  that 
this  funny  world  is  the  end,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  enjoy  yourself  and  never  think 
at  all.  Joan’s  philosophy  is  rather  different, 
I  have  discovered.  I  am  at  present  in  the 
awkward  position  of  falling  between  two 
stools  into  an  empty  nothingness.  But  why 
should  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  I  suppose 
because  you  belong  to  Joan.  I  hate  her  and 
you  for  upsetting  me;  I  hate  you. 

“  I  promise  that  the  Babe  shall  only  meet 
the  right  sort  of  men,  and  I  will  keep  her 
away  from  Mother  as  much  as  possible. 
Please  let  her  come.  I  am  dead  sick  of 
frivolling.  I  want  to  hear  her  laugh  over  a 
simple  thing  like  the  sun  shining.  Do  you 
know  that  it  costs  half-a-guinea  for  a  stall 
at  the  theatre  to  raise  a  laugh  from  my  sort  ? 
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I  want  to  see  her  dance  for  the  joy  of  it,  and 
not  from  the  matrimonial  standpoint. 

‘‘  I  ought  to  have  begun,  ‘  Dear  Mr.  Glen- 
ton.’  Perhaps,  if  I  had,  this  letter  would  have 
been  more  conventional.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  you  are  Joan’s  Dad,  and  therefore  I 
like  you,  and  desire  your  further  acquaintance. 

“  Will  you  let  her  come  ? 

“  As  I  like  you  more  than  I  hate  you,  I 
will  sign  myself, 

“  Yours  affectionately,  in  advance, 

“  Perks. 

“  P.S. — I  am  not  immodest.  I  just  say 
what  I  mean.” 

“  May  I  ?”  said  Joan,  her  eyes  on  her 
father’s  face. 

“  Why  should  I  put  anything  in  the  way 
of  your  friendship  with  this  charming  Perks  ?” 
said  John.  “We  shall  miss  you,  even  for 
three  days,  my  fly-away  child.” 

“  I  shall  bust  sixpence  on  a  telegram,”  said 
Joan,  flying  out  of  the  room  like  a  whirlwind. 

Myra  faced  her  brother  squarely. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
going  to  allow  such  a  thing  ?  Do  you  know 
that  they  are  simply  awful  people  ?  Rich 
and  fast,  and  ...” 

“  Joan  will  find  something  about  them  to 
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divert  her,”  said  John.  “  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  what  she  said,  ‘  Wicked  people  are  by  far 
the  nicest  ’  ?” 

“You  are  not  fit  to  be  a  father — you 
encourage  her  odd  ways,  and  pert  speeches. 

.  .  .  As  well,  she  is  so  young.  She  has  never 
been  to  a  dance  in  her  life.  Goodness  knows 
what  she’ll  do.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t,”  said  John,  laughing. 
“  But  Miss  Perks,  who  is  worldly-wise,  has 
promised  to  look  after  her  for  me;  with  that 
I  am  content.” 

“  A  lot  of  looking  after  she’ll  do.  .  .  .  And 
as  for  her  niother,  she  wants  a  chaperone 
herself.” 

“  I  should  lie  down  a  bit  before  dinner  and 
take  an  aspirin,”  said  John.  “It’s  awfully 
good  for  the  nerves.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Myra;  “  but  I  absolutely 
disapprove,  and  nothing  on  earth  shall  induce 
me  to  call  on  those  awful  Perks-people.” 

“  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  nobody  asked 
you  to,  my  dear,”  said  John,  holding  the 
door  open  for  her  to  go  upstairs. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


“  Who  chose  all  these  clothes  ?”  said  Perks, 
surveying  Joan’s  wardrobe  spread  out  on 
the  bed. 

“  Aunt  Myra.” 

“  So  I  should  think.  When  you  have  got 
decent  shoulders,  why  cover  them  up  with 
frills  and  tuckers  and  other  softening  effects  ?” 

“  It’s  because  I  am  so  thin,”  said  Joan. 
“  Aunt  Myra  says  .  .  .” 

“You  needn’t  tell  me,”  interrupted  Perks. 
“  I  know  exactly  what  Aunt  Myras  say.  In 
the  meantime,  I  think  you  shall  wear  my 
white  which  came  to-day.  I  can  wear  the 
blue.” 

“  Oh,  Perks  !”  gasped  Joan.  She  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  dress  through 
the  folds  of  tissue-paper  on  Perks’s  bed. 

“  It’s  an  extraordinary  thing,”  said  Perks, 
“  I  am  nearly  as  excited  over  this  evening 
as  you  are.  My  funny  babe,  you  are  going 
to  turn  the  head  of  every  man  in  the  place, 
including  father.  Can  you  dance  ?” 

“  When  I  hear  music  I  can.” 

“  And  some  people  spend  ten  guineas  to 
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be  taught  a  perfectly  simple  thing  like  that. 
It’s  a  funny  world,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  Now 
brush  your  hair  for  ten  minutes  without 
stopping;  it  has  got  to  shine  like  gold.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Joan,  brushing  vigorously. 

All  the  way  in  the  train  something  inside 
her  had  been  going  bump-bump  in  time  with 
the  engine.  As  she  thought  of  the  evening 
and  the  white  dress,  the  bump  became  more 
insistent. 

In  another  hour  she  would  be  grown-up; 
talking  of  grown-up  things  to  a  grown-up 
man.  “  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  be  dif¬ 
ferent,”  thought  Joan.  I  don’t  see  how  I 
can  change,  because  I  always  say  what  is 
running  in  my  head;  and  grown-ups  think 
before  they  speak.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
a  failure.”  The  bump-bump  slowed  down 
at  these  forebodings  of  evil.  Not  for  long, 
however.  She  was  going  to  wear  a  real 
evening-dress,  not  a  flapper  dress  with  the 
neck  scooped  out,  and  her  shoes  and  gloves 
she  had  bought  that  afternoon  with  Perks — 
white  satin,  with  buckles,  and  long,  soft 
suede,  fascinating  to  the  touch.  Then  they 
had  had  tea  in  the  drawing-room  with  Perks’s 
mother.  She  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
Aunt  Myra.  A  faint  scent  moved  with  her, 
and  her  hands  were  white  and  soft  and  quite 
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useless,  Joan  thought.  They  seemed  to  be 
overburdened  with  rings;  rings  so  big  that 
the  stones  looked  like  coloured  glass.  She 
had  a  soft,  low  voice  that  pleased  Joan’s  ear. 
“  I  wish  she  would  read  Shelley,”  thought 
Joan,  as  she  sipped  her  tea,  and  talked  shyly 
about  the  weather. 

And  then  they  had  come  upstairs,  and  here 
she  was,  brushing  her  hair,  with  her  child¬ 
hood  flown  like  a  dream,  and  before  her  a 
wonderful  adventure. 

At  this  point  in  her  reflections  Perks  inter¬ 
rupted  her.  “  Look,  Babe,”  she  said.  She 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  holding  in 
her  arms  a  wisp  of  whiteness,  sparkling  and 
glinting,  delicately  misted  with  tulle. 

‘‘  Oh  !”  whispered  Joan,  clasping  her  hands. 
“It’s  like  .  .  .  it’s  like  a  cobweb,  sparkling 
with  dew.” 

“  It  cost  many  guineas,  and  if  you  dare  to 
spill  coffee  on  it.  I’ll  strangle  you.” 

“  I  can’t  wear  it,”  said  Joan,  turning  away. 
“It’s  no  good.  I’m  not  nearly  pretty  enough. 
You  ought  to  be  a  princess  or  an  angel  to 
wear  a  frock  like  that.” 

“  You  are  not  at  all  pretty,”  said  Perks. 
“  Nevertheless,  you  are  going  to  wear  it. 
Am  I  arranging  this  dance,  or  are  you  ?  If 
I  am  kind  enough  to  ask  you,  at  least  I  may 
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be  allowed  to  choose  your  frock.  Hurry  up, 
and  put  on  your  petticoat.” 

When  the  last  hook  was  fastened,  Perks 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
surveyed  her  handiwork. 

“  Turn  round  slowly,”  she  said. 

Joan  obediently  turned,  the  light  catching 
the  angle  of  her  chin,  and  turning  the  coils  on 
the  top  of  her  head  to  burnished  gold. 

“  I’ve  thought  of  an  epigram,”  said  Perks. 
“  What  are  women  ?”  She  threw  out  her 
hands  dramatically.  “  They  are  sweet  inno¬ 
cence,  with  the  devil  sitting  at  the  bottom 
of  their  eyes.” 

“  Gracious  !”  said  Joan.  “  Is  there  a  devil 
in  me  ?” 

“  I  dare  say.  .  .  .  Whoever  shaped  you 
had  a  steady  hand  and  a  good  tool.  You  are 
like  a  pure  Gothic  church  in  a  white  mist,  with 
two  beacon-iights  in  the  belfry.  Y ou’re  waiting 
for  something.  ...  I  know  .  .  .  you’re 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  and  kiss  you.” 

“  There  is  only  Dad  and  Aunt  Myra.  I’m 
not  waiting  for  them  to  kiss  me.” 

“  Little  fool !”  said  Perks  affectionately. 

“  I  don’t  care  what  I’m  like;  I  shall  burst 
every  hook  in  a  minute  from  excitement.  I 
am  longing  to  go  downstairs,  and  yet  I  am 
dreading  it.” 
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‘‘  Silly  child,”  said  Perks,  powdering  her 
nose.  “  Nobody  could  hurt  you — you  simple, 
trusting  babe.”  She  made  a  face  at  herself 
in  the  glass,  and  then  walked  towards  the  door. 

‘‘  I  never  knew  I  was  such  a  good  stage 
manager.  You  stay  here  five  minutes,  and 
then  come  downstairs.  I  will  arrange  people 
so  that  the  right  ones  shall  be  looking  towards 
the  door.  Just  a  minute  ...  I  will  tell 
you  about  them.  First,  there’s  father  .  .  . 
and  then,  mother’s  set.  Jack  Freeth,  and  a 
funny  man  with  a  sharp  face  called  Bottles, 
and  Michael  Waring.” 

“  Michael  who  ?”  said  Joan  incredulously. 

“  Don’t  go  and  tell  me  that  he  is  your 
‘Miky  ’  friend  ?”  Perks  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro  in  an  ecstasy  of  merriment.  “  It  is  simply 
too  good  to  be  true.  .  .  .  My  word,  what 
fun  we  are  going  to  have  !” 

“  I  can’t  see  that  it  is  funny,”  said  Joan; 
“  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  last  summer,  and 
I  don’t  expect  he’ll  like  me  now  that  I  have 
stopped  being  a  kid.” 

“  He  won’t  like  you  a  bit,”  said  Perks,  still 
laughing.  “No  young  man  in  his  senses 
would  like  you.  Dear  Michael,  he  shall  be 
the  first  victim.” 

“  I  wish  I  knew  what  you  were  talking 
about,”  said  poor  nervous  Joan. 
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Perks  stopped  laughing.  “  He  has  the 
married  woman  craze  strong  at  present.  He 
amuses  mother,  because  he  is  a  little  more  of 
a  man  than  most  of  her  creatures.  He  has 
a  blunt  way  of  speaking  the  truth,  both 
pleasant  and  otherwise,  that  is  rather  attrac¬ 
tive.”  She  gave  Joan  a  reassuring  smile. 
“Wait  five  minutes  and  then  come.”  She 
vanished  down  the  passage,  leaving  Joan 
alone. 

Her  thoughts  turned  to  Miky.  He  didn’t 
sound  the  same  as  the  old  friendly  Miky, 
somehow.  Perhaps  she  wouldn’t  like  him. 
At  any  rate,  she  would  show  him  that  she 
wasn’t  a  kid,  and  that  being  her  friend  once 
was  no  entree  to  her  friendship  now.  She 
looked  at  the  clock  .  .  .  two  minutes  more. 
She  could  hear  the  hum  of  voices.  She  went 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  peeped  over  the 
banister;  far  below,  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  flashing  colours  and  the  sleek  blackness  of 
a  dress-suit. 

“  I  can’t  go  down.  I  simply  can’t,”  said 
Joan.  She  sat  down  on  the  top  step,  for  her 
knees  were  trembling.  One  minute  more  .  .  . 
perhaps  she  had  better  start  downstairs. 

In  the  hall  an  immaculate  young  man  was 
settling  a  dazzling  white  tie  in  a  glass  con¬ 
veniently  situated  over  the  mantelpiece.  He 
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did  not  hurry,  for  the  log-fire  burnt  brightly, 
and  it  was  a  chilly  evening.  In  the  dimness 
of  the  glass  he  was  aware  of  a  moving  white¬ 
ness.  Someone  was  coming  downstairs.  A 
proud  someone,  with  a  delicate  throat,  and 
slim  ankles,  and  a  white  child’s  arm  resting 
on  the  banister. 

Miky  turned  round  sharply,  and  met  the 
someone  face  to  face.  With  a  muttered 
apology  he  stooped  to  tie  an  imaginary  shoe¬ 
lace,  and  the  vision  passed  him  with  a  faint 
swish  of  her  skirt,  and  the  tap-tap  of  her 
heels  on  the  parquet  floor. 

The  drawing-room  door  opened.  A  burst 
of  laughter  and  gay  talk  came  out,  and  the 
door  shut  again,  leaving  the  hall  silent  and 
empty. 

“  Who  the  dickens  .  .  .  ?”  said  Miky, 
staring  at  the  closed  door. 

“  I’ve  grown  up,”  said  Joan  to  herself. 
‘‘  He  didn’t  know  me  .  .  .  didn’t  know  me.” 
Through  the  many  voices  she  heard  Perks. 
‘‘  Joan  .  .  .  this  is  father.” 

A  tall  man  with  deep-set  eyes  and  thin 
lips  came  towards  her  and  bowed  slightly  as 
he  took  her  hand.  The  door  opened  behind 
her. 

“  Here  is  Michael  at  last,”  said  Perks’s 
mother,  getting  up.  “Now  we  can  go  in. 
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Joan  dear.  .  .  .  May  I  introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Waring  ?”  She  sailed  away  on  Bottles’ 
arm,  gesticulating  with  her  ringed  hands. 

“  How  do  you  do  ?”  said  Joan,  smiling  at 
Miky. 

Miky  offered  his  arm  solemnly  before  he 
spoke.  ‘‘  I  suppose  you  are  Joan  ?”  he  said 
at  last. 

“  No,”  said  Joan,  “  I  am  Miss  Glenton. 
Don’t  you  think  London  is  a  charming 
place  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  know  ...  on  the  stairs,”  said 
Miky,  unfolding  his  napkin. 

“  What  plays  have  you  seen  lately  ?” 
enquired  Joan,  still  smiling  sweetly. 

Miky  gulped  down  a  spoonful  of  soup. 
“  How  do  you  know  .  .  .  these  sort  of 
people  ?”  He  found  himself  addressing  the 
edge  of  Joan’s  shoulder.  She  was  deep  in 
conversation  with  Bottles,  who  was  sitting 
next  her  on  the  other  side.  They  were  sharing 
some  joke.  The  shoulder  turned  to  Miky 
shook  with  laughter. 

“  Oh,  damn  !”  said  Miky. 

The  waiter  behind  his  chair  jumped. 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir.  Want  anything,  sir  ?” 

‘‘No,  thanks,”  said  Miky,  prodding 
viciously  at  an  unoffending  sole. 

He  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  used  to  this 
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new  Joan.  Occasionally  she  would  turn  to 
him  with  smiling  eyes,  and  a  “  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Waring  ?” 

Before  he  had  time  to  answer,  the  shoulder 
and  neat  brown  head  were  turned  towards 
him  again.  He  cast  furtive  glances  at  these 
two.  The  head  was  bent  and  exquisitely 
balanced;  the  shoulder  white  and  curved. 
They  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
pig-tailed,  shabby-f  rocked  Joan  of  his 
acquaintance. 

“  Finishing  schools  are  beastly  !”  thought 
Miky  savagely.  “  I  suppose  she  picked  up 
Sylvia  as  a  friend.”  But  how  the  old  man 
could  allow  her  to  come  here,  and  meet 
beyond-the-limit  men,  and  a  painted,  powdered 
creature  like  Violet  (this  was  Berks’s  mother’s 
name),  or  her  friend  Desiree  with  the  auburn 
hair  opposite  !  Didn’t  he  know  that  Joan 
was  the  prettiest,  most  attractive  ...  ‘‘No 
she  isn’t,”  thought  Miky  angrily;  “she  is 
only  a  school-girl  dressed  up  for  her  first 
dance.  The  excitement  makes  her  look  like 
that.  I’ll  show  her  when  it  comes  to  dancing.” 
She  was  only  a  kid  still  ...  a  rummy,  cheeky 
kid,  trying  to  show  off  for  the  benefit  of 
Sylvia,  who  probably  knew  of  their  early 
acquaintance.  He  would  give  her  one  dance, 
for  duty’s  sake. 
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Miky  plunged  into  violent  conversation 
with  Desiree,  rattling  on  gaily  of  this  and  that, 
until  dessert  came,  and  the  ladies  got  up. 

The  slimness  of  Joan  rose  to  its  full  height, 
and  brushed  past  him,  talking  and  laughing. 

“  I’ll  teach  her,”  said  Miky  under  his 
breath. 

Joan  took  Perks’s  arm  as  they  went  up¬ 
stairs  together.  “  I  am  enjoying  myself,  and 
the  adventure  has  hardly  begun  yet.  I  never 
knew  I  was  so  clever.  I  teased  Miky,  and 
laughed  with  Bottles,  and  talked  about  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  home  with  your 
father,  and  noticed  every  inch  of  the  red- 
haired  lady’s  clothes,  all  at  the  same  time. 
I  like  Bottles  ...  he  has  a  face  that  knows 
many  things,  and  his  mouth  is  discontented, 
but  smiles  beautifully.” 

“He  is  a  beastly  flirt,”  said  Perks;  “but 
no  matter.  I  grant  that  you  teased  Miky 
rather  skilfully.” 

“  When  I  was  waiting  upstairs,  I  thought 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  talk  to  him  about 
everything  at  home,  and  hear  him  call  me 
‘  Kid.’  .  .  .  Only  then  something  happened 
inside  me,  and - ” 

“  My  dear  child,  I  was  watching  the  devil 
at  the  bottom  of  your  eyes  all  through 
dinner.” 
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“  Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  ?”  said  Joan, 
her  face  suddenly  grave. 

‘‘  You  can’t  help  it,”  said  Perks.  “  I 
suppose  it  is  ever  since  Eve  and  the  serpent. 
It  only  means  that  you  have  become  a  woman 
in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  which  is  quicker 
than  most.” 

‘‘  Anyhow,”  said  Joan,  pulling  on  her 
gloves,  ‘‘it’s  the  most  lovely  feeling  I  have 
ever  had  .  .  .  being  possessed  of  the  devil, 
I  mean.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  rather  nice,”  agreed  Perks. 
“  There  is  Mother  calling.  .  .  .  We  had 
better  go  down.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  drawing-room  was  filling  up.  The  hall 
surged  with  becloaked  women  and  bored- 
looking  men.  Behind  the  palms  a  violin 
began  tuning  up  on  A. 

“  I  seem  to  be  on  tip-toe/’  said  Joan; 

just  waiting  for  the  first  heavenly  notes.” 

At  this  moment  the  preparatory  bars  of 
a  waltz  could  be  heard  below  the  chatter. 

“  Quick,  quick  !”  said  Joan,  beginning  to 
run  down  the  last  flight  of  stairs.  “  Don’t 
you  hear  ?  They  are  going  to  begin.” 

“  My  dear  babe,  they  always  do  that  for 
hours  before  anyone  thinks  of  dancing.” 

“  I  can’t  wait,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  My  toes  are 
tripping  about  inside  my  shoes.” 

“  The  little  Princess  can  dance  ?”  said 
Perks’s  father,  smiling  kindly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

“  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  yet,”  said  Joan 
breathlessly.  ‘‘  My  feet  won’t  stand  still 
much  longer,  that  is  quite  certain.” 

Perhaps,  later  on,  you  will  honour  even  an 
old  man  ?”  His  eyes  smiled,  and  he  moved 
away  to  talk  suavely  with  his  other  guests. 
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Miky,  hanging  about  near  the  drawing¬ 
room  door,  caught  the  smile,  and  frowned 
ominously.  ‘‘  Old  brute,  playing  with  a 
mere  baby  .  .  .  teaching  her  to  flirt  when 
she  is  nothing  more  than  a  kid.”  But  even 
the  sophisticated  Miky  could  be  wrong  at 
times.  It  was  not  Berks’s  father  who  put 
smiles  and  mockery  and  other  tantalising 
things  into  Joan’s  eyes.  Nor  was  it  Joan 
herself,  for  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  any¬ 
thing,  except  the  wondrous  j  oy  of  being  young. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  devil’s  doing;  or  perhaps 
God  put  them  in  when  He  made  her.  .  .  . 

“  Here  is  your  programme,”  said  Bottles, 
fighting  his  way  towards  Joan  through  the 
crush  near  the  door. 

‘‘  Oh,  thank  you  awfully !  .  .  .  I  was 
wondering  how  I  should  get  one.”  She 
glanced  at  it  as  she  spoke;  it  was  scrawled 
over,  in  pencil,  with  many  B’s. 

“  How  funny !  ”  said  Joan.  “You  have 
picked  one  up  that  belongs  to  someone  else 
.  .  .  they’ve  written  all  over  it.” 

Bottles  laughed.  “  Don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  ?”  he  said.  “  Of  course  it’s  written 
on.  ...  ‘  B  ’  for  Bottles,  you  know.” 

Joan  stared  at  the  B’s,  and  then  at  Bottles. 
“You  must  have  made  a  mistake,”  she  said; 
“  you  will  have  none  left  for  your  friends.” 
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“  I  haven’t  any  friends;  or,  if  I  had,  I  have 
forgotten  them.” 

“You  are  queer,”  said  Joan,  looking  at 
him,  puzzled.  “  Anyhow,  there  are  far  too 
many.  Dad  said  only  one  each  unless  they 
were  very  charming,  or  very  old.”  She 
walked  to  the  wall  as  she  spoke,  and  scratched 
out  all  the  B’s  except  the  first. 

“  Oh,  I  say,”  said  Bottles.  “  What  on 
earth  has  your  Dad  got  to  do  with  it  ?” 

J oan  did  not  hear.  She  was  busy  offering  her 
programme  to  a  string  of  young  men  .  .  .  laugh¬ 
ing  when  the  silly  little  pencils  got  entangled. 

“  Look  here,  if  I’ve  only  got  the  first  one 
you  must  come  now,”  said  Bottles,  taking  her 
by  the  arm  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
a  few  couples  were  already  dancing.  “Are 
you  any  good  ?” 

“  Heaven  knows,”  said  Joan.  “  Quick  ! 
let’s  begin.” 

Bottles  began,  turning,  twisting,  running, 
gliding,  evading  the  other  couples  with  marvel¬ 
lous  skill.  Sometimes  he  trod  on  her  toes ;  how 
could  she  possibly  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do  next  ?  Joan  shut  her  eyes  and  frowned. 

“  Don’t  think,”  said  Bottles.  “  Just  let 
me  do  what  I  like.” 

“  All  right,”  breathed  Joan,  relaxing  her 
tense  muscles. 
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The  end  came  at  last;  slowly,  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  the  gliding  ceased. 

“  Jove  !”  said  Bottles,  “  you’ll  be  a  wonder¬ 
ful  dancer  before  I’ve  finished  with  you. 
You  are  better  than  anyone  in  the  room  now. 
We  must  have  a  whole  evening  of  it  some  day.” 

“  Oh,  let’s  !”  said  Joan,  enthusiastically. 
“  I  have  only  danced  by  myself  before . .  .  just 
for  happiness.  Dancing  with  a  man  is  quite 
different,  and  very  lovely.” 

Bottles  looked  at  her  searchingly.  He 
came  to  the  astounding  conclusion  that  she 
did  not  know  why  it  was  lovely. 

“  Of  course  I  shall  have  to  ask  Dad,” 
said  Joan.  ‘‘  He  seemed  to  think  that  you 
should  only  dance  once  with  each  man. 
I  would  far  rather  dance  with  you  all  the 
time  ...  I  should  get  on  so  much  quicker,  and 
I  shouldn’t  have  to  make  conversation.” 

“  I  am  rather  afraid  of  your  Dad,”  said 
Bottles.  “  He  is  a  very  wise  man.” 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid;  I’ll  just  tell  him 
what  you  are  like,  and  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  dance  every  night  till  we  drop.” 

“  What  am  I  like  ?  Tell  me,”  said  Bottles, 
looking  at  her. 

“  Well,  you  are  old,  to  start  with.” 

“  Hang  it  all,  I’m  only  thirty-five,”  said 
an  abashed  Bottles. 

“  I  am  awfully  sorry,”  said  Joan.  “  I  cannot 
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get  out  of  the  habit  of  saying  just  what  strikes 
me  every  minute.  I  am  a  horrid,  rude  child.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Bottles.  “  Let  us  fix 
our  thoughts  upon  the  present.  Give  us 
your  programme  for  a  minute.” 

Joan  gave  it  to  him  frankly;  it  was  covered 
with  scrawly  initials,  and  on  the  back  were 
inscribed  many  extras. 

Bottles  gave  it  back  gravely.  “  I  didn’t 
know  you  would  give  it  to  me  ...  it  wasn’t 
playing  fair  .  .  .I’m  sorry,”  he  said. 

“  I  thought  you  wanted  to  see  who  I  was 
dancing  with.” 

“  All  I  wanted  was  to  get  some  more  for 
myself  .  .  .  make  you  cut  some  other  fellow. 
But  you  are  so  beastly  believing,  and  no  one 
has  taught  you  the  rules  of  the  game.  ...  It 
isn’t  fair.” 

“  What  game  ?” 

A  sort  of  game  that  you  would  scorn  to 
play.  I  wonder  what  you  are  .  .  .  perhaps 
you  are  an  angel,  come  down  for  the  night.” 

‘‘  I’m  just  an  ordinary  girl,”  said  Joan. 
“  I  was  keeping  eleven  for  Miky,  but  he  doesn’t 
seem  very  keen ,  I  will  j  ust  go  and  tell  him  that 
I  want  it  for  you.”  She  got  up  as  she  spoke 
and  walked  away,  leaving  the  stupefied  Bottles 
to  sit  out  alone.  He  walked  to  the  balcony 
and  lit  a  cigarette.  He  was  trying  to  think 
how  he  could  exist  until  number  eleven.  .  .  . 
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Joan  found  Miky  talking  to  Perks. 

‘‘Do  you  mind  if  we  don’t  have  number 
eleven  ?”  she  said  to  him.  “I  want  it  for 
someone  else.  It  was  awfully  nice  of  you  to 
keep  it  for  a  kid  like  me,  but  I  can  easily  give  it 
you  back  now.  I  seem  to  be  getting  on  rather 
well  at  present.”  With  a  smile  for  Perks  she 
was  gone,  threading  her  way  through  the  crush. 

“  All  the  girls  I  know  would  have  cut  you 
and  said  nothing,”  said  Perks. 

“  Miss  Glenton’s  morals  don’t  interest 
me,”  said  Miky.  “  It  would  only  have  been 
a  duty  dance,  so  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  agreed  Perks,  her  eyes 
dancing  maliciously.  “  By  the  way,  Joan  is 
one  of  the  best  dancers  in  the  room.” 

“Not  bad.  .  .  for  a  kid,”  said  Miky,  drawing 
a  black  line  through  number  eleven  on  his 
programme.  He  did  it  very  thoroughly.  In 
fact,  he  broke  the  point  of  his  pencil  over  it. 
It  was  as  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  what  was 
written  underneath.  .  .  . 

“  Come  along,”  said  Bottles,  some  time 
later.  “  I  am  not  going  to  miss  a  second.” 

Joan  put  down  her  half-eaten  ice  regret¬ 
fully.  They  sauntered  up  to  the  band  whilst 
they  waited. 

“  Here,  you  fellows,”  said  Bottles,  “  don’t 
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stop  playing  till  next  year.  Play  as  you  have 
never  played  before.” 

The  sallow  faces  grinned.  How  gay  were 
the  stern  English  when  they  wished ! 

Indeed  they  would  play  for  made¬ 
moiselle,  said  the  first  violin,  fingering  his 
strings. 

“  I  don’t  care  who  it  is  for,  as  long  as  you 
begin,”  said  Bottles. 

They  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and  moved 
away.  “  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  more 
perfect  than  this  ?” 

“  Don’t  talk,”  said  Bottles  shortly. 
“  Dance.”  So  they  danced,  some  of  the 
blundering  couples  leaning  against  the  walls 
to  watch  this  graceful  thing,  a  shimmer  of 
white,  bending  and  gliding.  .  .  , 

When  it  was  over,  they  walked  in  silence  on 
to  the  balcony.  It  was  very  quiet,  and  above 
the  tall,  dark  rows  of  houses  the  sky  glittered 
with  stars. 

“ Do  you  mind  if  I  just  say  ‘Thank  you ’  to 
God  ?”  said  Joan.  “  I  am  so  afraid  I  shall 
die  with  happiness  before  I  have  time.” 
Bottles  sat  down  and  looked  at  her:  a  dim 
whiteness,  her  arms  stretched  over  the 
parapet,  her  chin  lifted,  her  eyes  on  the  sky. 

An  overpowering  impulse  possessed  him. 
He  must  kiss  her,  this  little  white  nun  with 
the  child’s  heart.  She  was  like  a  statue; 
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so  still,  staring  at  the  sky.  He  would  kiss  her 
till  she  was  warm,  teach  her  the  game.  .  .  . 
He  got  up,  and  came  and  stood  by  her — so 
near,  that  her  hair  blew  across  his  face.  He 
put  out  his  arm. 

“  What  I  like  about  the  sky,”  said  Joan, 
“  is  the  mystery  of  it  .  .  .  such  a  deep  blue 
with  little  chinks  for  the  stars  to  peep 
through.  I  wonder  if  Heaven  is  really  .  .  . 
up  there.  .  .  .”  She  spoke  as  a  child  would 
speak,  fearlessly  and  without  reserve. 

Bottles’s  arm  dropped  to  his  side.  ‘‘  Come 
and  have  an  ice,”  he  said  in  a  queer  low  voice. 

Joan  looked  up  pleadingly.  “  Do  let’s 
stay,”  she  said.  “  I  like  it  out  here.  It’s 
so  quiet  .  .  .  and  romantic.” 

“  That  is  just  the  trouble,”  said  Bottles,  hold¬ 
ing  the  window  open  for  her  to  pass  through. 

‘‘  How  funny  you  are !  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  liked  Bomance.” 

It  isn’t  bad,  but  it  leaves  a  bitter  taste; 
also,  it  is  a  game  not  suitable  for  children.” 

‘‘  Is  that  the  game  you  were  talking  about?” 

“  Not  exactly,”  said  Bottles.  “  That  has 
an  uglier  name.” 

‘‘  Let  me  play,”  said  Joan  coaxingly. 
‘‘  I  am  quite  grown-up,  honestly  I  am.” 

Bottles  shook  his  head,  smiling.  “  Tush, 
madam,  you  are  nothing  but  an  infant-in- 
arms.” 
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Now  you  are  being  rude,”  said  Joan. 
‘‘  Do  you  see  that  red-haired  man  ?  He  is 
blushing  because  he  has  got  to  ask  me  whether 
this  is  his  dance.  I  do  think  men  are  funny.” 

‘‘  Perhaps,”  said  Bottles;  “but  women  are 
a  thousand  times  funnier.  .  .  .” 

♦ 

“  Well  ?”  said  Perks. 

She  sat  on  her  bed,  her  chin  resting  between 
her  hands,  whilst  Joan  walked  about  the 
room,  brushing  her  hair. 

“  It  was  all  so  wonderful,  that  I  don’t  know 
what  to  say  first.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  where  you  begin,”  said 
Perks.  “Just  say  it.” 

“  Aunt  Myra  was  quite  wrong,”  began  Joan. 
“  She  told  me  that  I  mustn’t  be  disappointed 
if  I  didn’t  get  any  partners,  because  I 
shouldn’t  know  how  to  behave,  it  being  my 
first  dance.  But  I  was  friends  with  Bottles 
before  I  had  finished  my  soup.” 

“  So  I  noticed,”  said  Perks  from  the  bed. 

“  And  then  Mr.  Freeth  came,  and  all  those 
others.  I  can  hardly  remember  them  apart 
now,  except  that  some  couldn’t  talk  at  all, 
and  others  talked  the  whole  time  about 
themselves.  The  last  one  I  had  with  your 
father.  He  has  such  a  brilliant  conversation. 
We  missed  the  whole  of  the  first  extra  .  .  . 
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we  were  discussing  divorce.  He  kissed  my 
hand  when  I  came  upstairs,  and  said,  ‘  Good¬ 
night,  wise  little  Princess.’  I  always  said 
that  I  liked  old  men  better  than  young  ones.” 

“  I  should  like  to  have  heard  what  you  said 
about  divorce,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  Go  on.” 

“  I  was  awfully  angry  with  Miky.  The 
whole  of  number  eleven  he  stood  against  the 
wall,  frowning,  and  there  was  your  pretty 
mother  sitting  on  the  sofa  quite  alone.  He 
used  to  get  sulky  like  that  when  we  were  kids. 
And  then  there  was  Bottles.  ...  I  don’t 
understand  half  he  says,  but  I  like  him. 
I  could  dance  with  him  for  ever  till  I  dropped 
down  dead.  We  went  on  to  the  balcony,  and 
he  sat  down  whilst  I  looked  at  the  sky.  And 
then  he  got  up,  and  came  near  to  me  .  .  . 
ever  so  near.  I  didn’t  understand,  but  I  began 
to  get  in  a  funk  of  something  or  other.  After 
a  minute,  he  said,  ‘  Let’s  have  an  ice.’  So  we 
went.  .  .  .  So  .  .  .  what  I  thought  .  .  .  was 
all  a  silly  mistake.  .  .  .” 

“  What  did  you  think  ?”  said  Perks. 

I  thought  he  wanted  to  kiss  me.” 

Perks  did  not  answer.  She  was  marvelling  at 
the  miracle  commonly  called  female  intuition. 

Joan  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
stretched  out  her  arms. 

‘‘  Isn’t  it  glorious  .  .  .  being  alive,  and 
finding  out  things  ?”  she  said. 


CHAPTER  X 


“  Have  you  got  your  gloves,  Dad,  and  Aunt 
Myra’s  goloshes  ?” 

“  I  hope  I  have  everything  except  my  wits,” 
said  the  Rector,  squeezing  himself  into  the 
corner  of  the  station  fly.  ‘‘  They  seem  to 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  general  bustle.” 

You  dear  old  Dad,”  said  Joan,  squeezing 
his  arm. 

“  Don’t  wriggle,”  said  Aunt  Myra.  “  How 
we  shall  survive  a  seven-mile  drive  I  don’t 
know.  I  have  cramp  in  my  left  foot  already.” 

The  fourth  occupant  of  the  fly  was  strangely 
silent.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  short 
glimpses  of  Joan  afforded  him  by  the  moon¬ 
light,  glancing  fitfully  through  the  trees. 

“  Cheer  up,  Miky,”  said  John.  “  We  are 
not  going  to  a  funeral.” 

Miky  cheered  up  obediently,  and  helped  to 
pass  the  time  with  amusing  tales  and  other 
nonsense.  It  was  a  curious  thing,  but  not 
one  of  his  remarks  was  addressed  to  Joan. 
This  was  their  flrst  meeting  since  the  dinner- 
dance,  and  was  consequently  rather  strained, 
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He  had  meant  to  refuse,  but  Aunt  Myra  had 
taken  his  acceptance  for  granted. 

At  last  Aunt  Myra  had  got  what  she  wanted. 
Joan  was  to  be  launched  into  society  at  the 
Chesham  Hunt  Ball.  The  idea  of  a  dance 
at  the  Rectory  had  been  abandoned.  ‘‘  The 
house  would  fall  to  pieces,  for  one  thing,” 
said  John,  and  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
entertain  a  solid  row  of  nice  Mammas.” 

So  to  the  Annual  Hunt  Ball  fell  the  task  of 
introducing  Miss  Glenton  to  the  country¬ 
side.  When  they  had  taken  off  their  cloaks, 
and  Myra’s  goloshes  had  been  put  safely  under 
a  chair,  she  turned  to  Joan  and  kissed  her. 

“  Bless  you,”  she  said.  ‘‘Now  run  along 
and  enjoy  yourself.” 

Joan  ran,  to  be  met  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wide  stairs  by  a  rowdy  party  of  young  people. 

“  Buck  up,  Joan;  we  are  having  six  and 
fourteen.  Bags  I  supper.” 

“If  he  has  supper,  I  must  have  eleven  and 
an  extra  to  make  up.” 

Myra  listened  to  the  gay  voices  and  smiled. 
J oan  was  certainly  a  social  success. 

“  You  can’t  have  supper,”  Joan  was  saying. 
“  Where  is,  Miky  ?” 

That  young  gentleman  came  forward. 

“Find  me  a  programme,”  said  Joan. 
“  Mind  the  pencil  has  a  sharp  point.” 
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The  programme  was  procured,  and  Joan 
knitted  her  brows.  ‘‘  John  Cheston,  you  can 
have  nine,  and  you  four,  and  Tibbs  eight  and 
seventeen  if  he  behaves  decently.  Number 
eleven  .  .  .  ITl  keep  that  for  the  present. 
Supper  and  the  rest  are  Miky’s.” 

“  What  ?”  said  Miky,  astounded. 

“  It  is  very  rude  and  childish  to  say  ‘  what.’ 
I  said  ‘  supper  and  the  rest.’  Don’t  you 
understand  plain  English,  or  are  you  deaf, 
dear  child  ?” 

“  But  why  so  many^with  that  ass  Miky  ?” 
said  Tibbs. 

‘‘  I  haven’t  seen  him  since  I  got  home.  We 
have  got  such  lots  to  talk  about.” 

‘‘  I  thought  you  saw  him  in  town.” 

“Dear  me,  no,”  said  Joan.  “A  girl 
called  Miss  Glenton  saw  him  in  town.  You 
didn’t  care  for  her  very  much,  did  you, 
Miky  ?” 

“  Haven’t  you  ragged  me  enough  ?”  said 
Miky  quietly.  “  Tell  me  which  dance  it  is 
going  to  be.  We  must  have  one,  you  know, 
even  if  you  don’t  want  to.” 

“  I  never  knew  you  were  so  dense,”  said 
Joan,  smiling  at  him.  “You  can  have  my 
programme  and  see  which  they  are.” 

Miky  took  it  in  silence.  He  was  far  beyond 
speech. 
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“  Why  did  you  say  that  you  hadn’t  met 
me  before  ?”  he  said  at  last. 

‘‘  Well,  I  haven’t  .  .  .  Miky  .  .  she 
took  his  arm.  Wasn’t  Miss  Glenton  a 
perfectly  horrid  girl?” 

Miky  took  a  deep  breath;  repartee  was  not 
his  strong  point.  “  I  rather  liked  her  .  .  . 
myself,”  he  said. 

‘‘  You’re  coming  on,”  said  Joan.  That 
was  quite  a  good  answer.” 

‘‘  Lord  !  she  didn’t  half  flatten  me  out.” 

That  is  what  she  meant  to  do.  It  is 
very  good  for  men  to  be  flattened  out.” 

“  Who  is  going  to  have  number  eleven  ?” 
said  Miky. 

“I’m  keeping  that  for  fun.  A  fairy-prince 
might  come;  you  never  know.” 

“  A  fairy-prince  would  be  quite  harmless,” 
said  Miky;  “  but  there  are  other  possibilities.” 

“  There  is  a  romance  about  it.” 

“  Rot !  It’s  the  most  hateful  number  in 
the  world  .  .  .  much  worse  than  thirteen.” 

“  Don’t  stand  here  talking  to  me,”  said 
Joan,  moving  away.  “You  are  dancing 
this  with  Gladys  Ungar.  Doesn’t  she  look 
pretty  in  that  pink  dress  ?” 

“  Can’t  see  it,  myself,”  said  Miky. 

Joan  frowned  at  him.  “You  don’t  know 
what  is  pretty  or  what  isn’t.” 
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‘‘  Oh,  yes,  I  do  !”  said  Miky,  staring  at 
Joan. 

Through  the  crowd  appeared  a  familiar 
face,  with  a  discontented  mouth.  To  spend 
Christmas  with  your  relations  is  trying 
enough,  but  to  be  expected  to  trundle  buxom 
maidens  through  dances  at  a  Hunt  Ball  is 
beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 

‘‘  Hello,  Bottles,”  said  Joan,  accosting 
him.  ‘‘  You’ve  come  just  in  time.  I  kept 
one  for  a  fairy-prince,  and  as  he  hasn’t  turned 
up,  you  can  have  it.” 

‘‘  What  luck  I”  said  Bottles.  Good  old 
number  eleven  !  I  shall  have  to  fix  it  up 
somehow  with  my  party.” 

“  Miky  can  dance  with  the  odd  girl,”  said 
Joan.  ‘‘  Go  and  tell  him  he  has  got  to, 
from  me.  He  is  that  clumsy  one,  treading 
on  Miss  Smith’s  train  now.” 

“  Right  you  are,  fairest  of  despots.” 
Bottles  smiled  and  walked  away.  He  was 
rather  looking  forward  to  telling  Miky.  ,  .  . 

‘‘  I  can’t  dance  and  talk  at  the  same  time,” 
said  Miky  a  little  later,  stopping  his  gyrations 
near  the  door,  “  and  I  want  to  talk.” 

‘‘  Very  well.  We  will  sit  down.” 

They  found  a  sofa  at  the  bend  of  the  stairs. 
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The  dance-music  floated  up  to  them,  magical, 
alluring. 

“  Now  I  am  going  to  begin,”  said  Miky. 
“We  shall  probably  quarrel  before  I  get 
very  far.” 

“  Sure  to,”  said  Joan,  arranging  the 
cushions  behind  her  back.  “We  always  do.” 

“  I  am  not  a  bit  clever  like  you.  ...  You 
can  put  me  off  for  a  time.  But  I  am  fright¬ 
fully  obstinate.” 

“  My  dear,  I  know  that.  Just  look  at  your 
chin.” 

Miky  rested  that  offending  feature  on  his 
hand,  and  surveyed  Joan  critically. 

“You  are  quite  different,”  he  said.  “  I 
have  got  to  begin  to  know  you  all  over  again.” 

“How  am  I  different  ?”  said  the  devil  in 
Joan. 

“Well  .  .  .  you’re  self-possessed  and 
charming,  and  .  .  .  how  did  you  learn  ? 
Did  they  have  sham  tea-parties  and  dummy 
young  men  for  you  to  practise  on  ?” 

“  Nobody  taught  me,”  said  Joan.  “  I  just 
know  that  God  has  given  me  eyes  and  a  voice 
and  bends  in  my  body,  and  that  I  have  got 
to  make  them  into  a  beautiful  whole.  It’s  like 
being  an  artist,  only  I  don’t  paint  pictures.” 

“You  musn’t  talk  about  bends  in  your 
body,”  said  Miky;  “  it’s  conceited.” 
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“But  look  .  .  said  Joan,  jumping  up. 
“  Don’t  you  see  how  graceful  it  is  .  .  .  arms 
curving,  and  heads  bending,  and  then  that 
lovely  spring  just  before  your  foot  leaves  the 
ground  ?  Oh,  I  could  watch  people’s  bodies 
moving  all  day  and  all  night  !” 

She  sat  down  on  the  sofa  again,  her  hands 
clasped. 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  said  Miky.  “  Nice  girls  don’t  show 
off  their  personal  attractions  quite  so  bla¬ 
tantly  as  that.” 

“  I  wasn’t,”  said  Joan  indignantly.  “  I 
wasn’t  talking  about  myself  at  all.  I  was 
talking  about  the  beauty  of  the  human  body. 
Mine  isn’t  any  more  beautiful  than  other 
people’s.  I  daresay  you  wouldn’t  look  bad 
without  a  collar  on.  ...  I  like  a  man’s 
neck  .  .  .  it’s  so  strong.” 

“  Oh,  shut  up,”  said  Miky,  blushing. 

“  How  else  am  I  different  ?”  said  Joan. 

“  Where  did  you  learn  to  order  men  about  ? 
Tibbs  and  the  rest  of  them.  Silly  rag-dolls  on 
strings  for  you  to  play  with.” 

“It’s  the  greatest  fun  in  the  world  .  .  . 
twitching  the  strings,”  said  Joan.  “  I  never 
knew  I  could  do  it  till  I  tried.  They  are 
all  very  nice  rag-dolls.  You  are  a  horrid, 
cross,  top-heavy,  clumsy  one,  and  I  am  terribly 
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afraid  that  you  will  break  your  string  one  of 
these  days  with  that  nasty  temper.” 

“  But  I’m  not  on  a  string,”  said  Miky. 

Joan  put  her  arms  behind  her  head,  and 
smiled  at  him.  ‘‘  Aren’t  you  ?”  she  said. 

Tibbs  came  up  the  stairs  towards  them. 
“  This  is  my  dance  .  .  .  you  can  chuck  it, 
young  Michael.”  Miss  Glenton  got  up  with 
alacrity,  and  tripped  down  the  stairs  on  his 
arm.  The  music  began  again,  a  soft  murmur 
of  violins. 

“  I’m  dashed  if  I  am!”  said  Miky  to  the 
cushions. 


CHAPTER  XI 


It  was  the  morning  after  the  Hunt  Ball,  and 
Bottles  lay  in  bed  idly  smoking  an  early 
morning  pipe.  At  his  feet  lay  the  remains 
of  a  dainty  breakfast  and  his  unopened 
correspondence.  This  was  strange,  as  the 
perusal  of  such  letters  as  were  addressed  by 
his  various  lady  friends  he  enjoyed  at  his 
leisure,  between  his  breakfast  and  his  bath. 

But,  stranger  still.  Bottles  was  thinking; 
thinking  so  hard  that  the  pipe  went  out,  and 
someone  had  to  knock  on  the  door  three 
times  before  he  heard. 

“  Oh,  come  in,”  said  Bottles. 

“  Your  bath  is  ready,  sir.” 

‘‘  Thanks,”  said  Bottles;  then,  “  James  !” 

James  came  and  stood  by  the  bed  in  an 
attitude  of  expectancy. 

“  There  is  something  wrong  with  me,”  said 
Bottles;  ‘‘I  am  not  feeling  very  well — 
couldn’t  sleep.” 

‘‘  Liver,  sir  ?”  enquired  James. 

“  Confound  you  1”  said  Bottles.  I  tell 
you  I  couldn’t  sleep  all  night,  I  .  .  .” 

‘‘  If  you  wasn’t  you,  sir,  I  should  say  you 
was  in  love.” 
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Kindly  mind  your  business  and  stop  being 
personal,”  said  Bottles,  with  dignity.  “  What 
about  all  those  ?”  He  pointed  to  the  many 
charming  photographs  scattered  about  the 
room. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  James,  stroking  his  chin. 
“  I  should  have  said  you  was  perfectly  safe.” 

“  What  does  it  feel  like  .  .  .  being  in  love  ?” 
said  Bottles. 

“  I  dunno,  sir,”  said  James. 

“  Can’t  you  answer  a  perfectly  simple 
question  ?  Have  you  no  brains,  you  .  .  .” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  James  deliberately.  There 
was  a  pause,  during  which  he  seemed  to  be 
looking  at  something  far  away.  “You  sorter 
do  things  and  say  things,  but  it’s  always  in 
front  of  your  eyes,  haunting  you  like.  .  .  .” 

“  What  is  ?”  said  Bottles. 

“  Her  face.”  James  walked  to  the  wash- 
stand  and  collected  sponges  and  soap;  the 
back  of  his  neck  was  a  fine  brick  red. 

“  James,”  said  Bottles  solemnly.  “  I’ve 
got  it  .  .  .  I’ve  got  it  bad.” 

“  Better  come  and  have  your  bath,  sir,” 
said  James,  in  matter-of-fact  tones. 

“  Quite  right.  I  will  stare  at  the  soap  and 
wash  for  dear  life.  I  will  not  do  such  a  thing 
after  all  these  years.” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  the  dutiful  James. 
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‘‘  Of  course,  I  mustn’t  see  her  again.” 

“  Indeed  no,  sir.” 

‘‘  It’s  just  like  the  Lyceum  or  Elinor  Glyn,” 
said  Bottles,  laughing.  “  I’m  feeling  better 
already.” 

‘‘  You’ll  be  all  right  if  you  keeps  cheerful 
and  eats  well,  sir.” 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  Bottles  could  be 
heard  splashing  violently  in  his  bath,  and 
whistling,  “  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.” 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good  hymn-tune  for 
an  unbalanced  mind. 

He  was  trying  to  forget  a  wretched  waltz 
that  would  keep  running  in  his  head,  over  and 
over  again.  Singularly  enough,  they  had  played 
it  the  night  before,  for  number  eleven.  .  .  . 

When  he  had  finished  dressing,  he  saun¬ 
tered  downstairs.  He  was  thoroughly  out  of 
temper.  Added  to  the  slightly  dissipated  feel¬ 
ing  usually  associated  with  the  morning  after  a 
dance  were  other  extremely  unpleasant  things. 
It  was  steadily  pouring  with  rain,  with  the 
hopeless  persistence  of  a  wet  December  day. 
The  papers  had  not  yet  come  up  from  the 
station;  from  the  door  of  the  passage  leading 
to  the  kitchen  came  the  unmistakable  smell  of 
mutton-hash.  Hash  on  a  wet  day.  .  .  .  Bottles 
poked  the  fire  viciously,  thereby  effectually 
extinguishing  the  one  feeble  spurt  of  flame. 
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Every  year  Bottles  spent  Christmas  with 
his  aunt  and  her  large  family.  They  were 
his  only  surviving  relatives,  and  this  was  a 
time-honoured  custom  not  to  be  got  out  of  by 
excuses.  Somehow  it  was  worse  this  year 
than  ever  before;  was  anyone  so  misused,  so 
unutterably  bored  ? 

Bottles  pulled  an  armchair  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  remains  of  the  fire,  and  vanished 
into  its  depths  with  the  Parish  Magazine, 
seemingly  the  only  literature  provided  for  his 
pleasure  in  this  dullest  of  dull  rooms.  ‘  The 
Infant  School  has  been  well-attended.  .  .  .’ 
“How  can  infants  go  to  school?”  thought 
Bottles.  ‘  We  are  looking  forward  to  an 
entertainment  which  Miss  Glenton  and  friends 
have  kindly  promised  to  give  us.  The  profits 
will  go  to  the  choir  fund.’  Bottles  sat  up, 
deciding  that  even  Parish  Magazines  can  be 
interesting  at  times.  ‘  Miss  Glenton  and 
friends  ’ ;  of  course,  her  name  was  Glenton — 
John  Glenton’s  daughter  ...  of  Clouston. 
Some  vague  remembrance  came  to  him  of  a 
Christmas  party  once,  and  a  child  with  long 
hair  which  might  have  been  Joan.  That  was 
what  annoyed  him  so;  that  she  should  be  a 
child.  The  mere  fact  of  falling  in  love  at  all 
enraged  him.  He  was  a  past-master  at  the 
art  of  flirting,  from  the  first  letter  to  the  last 
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kiss.  It  was  an  experts’  game,  requiring 
delicate  skill  and  a  fine  judgment.  Each 
new  affair  flamed,  and  then  burnt  itself  out, 
another  exquisite  satire  on  that  coa-rse,  ple¬ 
beian  monstrosity,  love.  The  objects  of  his 
attention  were  just  women,  sometimes  clever, 
always  vain,  knowing  exactly  the  next  move, 
arranging  with  infinite  subtlety  the  setting 
for  this  or  that  romantic  episode.  Bottles 
understood  them,  and  laughed  at  them. 

But  this  Joan  ...  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
laugh  at  her.  She  played  a  game  of  her  own, 
making  the  rules  as  she  went  along.  It  was 
not  a  game  for  two.  Dad  appeared  at 
awkward  moments  as  a  referee  .  .  .  the  wise 
Dad  who  guarded  his  daughter  with  an  im- 
j)regnable  sense  of  humour,  and  put  fear  into 
Bottles’  heart  for  no  apparent  reason.  She 
possessed  an  extraordinary  power  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  wielded  it  not  at  all;  eyes  that 
could  speak  unutterable  things,  and  yet  were 
screened  with  a  laughing  reserve;  nothing 
but  a  child,  but  with  possibilities  that  made 
Bottles  drop  the  magazine,  and  stare  unsee- 
ingly  at  the  coal-scuttle.  So  proud,  and 
white,  and  sweet  .  .  .  and  through  it  all  the 
quick  silver  of  laughter,  as  if  she  shared  a 
joke  with  someone  against  the  whole  world.  .  .  , 
Bottles  shook  himself,  picked  up  the  maga- 
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zine,  and  precipitated  himself  into  the  forty- 
fifth  chapter  of  the  new  serial,  “  Mabel’s 
Faith.”  He  firmly  resolved  to  take  the  next 
train  to  town,  and  be  rid  of  Joan  Glenton 
once  and  for  all.  The  whole  affair  was  so 
ridiculous,  so  impossible.  Bottles  in  love 
with  a  baby-in-arms  ...  he  could  hear  his 
friends  discussing  this  laughable  climax  to 
his  many  essaies.  He  had  better  ring  the 
bell  and  tell  James  to  pack.  .  .  . 

The  door  opened  and  his  aunt  bustled  into 
the  room.  She  looked  at  the  fire. 

“  Charles”  (this  was  Bottles’  family  name), 
“  you  have  let  the  fire  out  .  .  .  and  on  a  day 
like  this  !  Sitting  there  staring  stupidly  at 
the  ashes,  and  catching  your  death  of  cold. 
Fetch  The  Times  at  once,  and  make  it  burn 
up,  for  goodness’  sake.” 

Bottles  fetched  The  Times,  and  began  to 
read  the  Agony  column. 

“  Kneel  down,  quick,  and  hold  it  up  .  .  .  so.” 

Bottles  obediently  knelt. 

Behind  the  paper  was  a  hopeless  silence. 
Not  a  crackle,  not  a  spark.  Only  the  plop- 
plop  of  the  drips  on  the  window-sill  outside. 

“  I’ve  got  to  go  up  to  town.  Aunt  .  .  . 
awfully  busy  .  .  .  had  a  wire.” 

“Now,  what  a  pity!”  said  Mrs.  Gray. 
“I’ve  had  a  letter  from  Joan  this  morning 
.  .  .  Miss  Glenton,  you  know.  She  is  getting 
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up  some  theatricals  and  she  wanted  you  to 
help.  Michael’s  leave  was  suddenly  can¬ 
celled,  so  that  she  is  a  man  short.” 

“  Really!”  said  Bottles  from  the  grate. 

“  Of  course,  it  wouldn’t  have  been  very 
exciting  for  you.  Joan  is  only  a  school-girl, 
and  very  young  for  her  age.  But  it  is  for 
such  an  awfully  good  cause  .  .  .  the  choir 
fund,  you  know.  I  had  better  go  and  tell 
Blake  that  you  will  want  the  car.  I  suppose 
you  will  come  down  later  on,  in  the  spring.” 

Bottles  forsook  his  kneeling  posture,  and 
lit  a  cigarette.  ‘‘  I  don’t  think  the  choir  fund 
ought  to  suffer  through  me.  Aunt.  I  think 
I’ll  stay  after  all.  It  would  be  rotten  to  let 
them  down  at  the  last  minute  ...  As  well, 
just  think  of  the  poor  little  blighters  with 
shrunk  surplices  and  only  one  chant-book 
between  them!  I  think  I’ll  stay  after  all.” 

“  Very  well,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Gray.  “  Are 
you  sure  you  won’t  be  bored  ?” 

‘‘  I  can  put  up  with  a  little  boredom  in  such 
a  good  cause,”  said  Bottles.  “  Give  me  Miss 
Glenton’s  note.  .  .  .  I’ll  answer  it.” 

‘‘It’s  all  right,  dear,”  said  an  astounded 
Mrs.  Gray.  “  I  have  to  write  to  Joan  about 
the  Hickson  baby.  It  squints  so  dreadfully.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  said  Bottles  indifferently. 
“  Let  me  just  see  what  she  says  about  the 
play-acting.” 
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Let  me  think.  .  .  .  You’ll  find  the  note 
on  the  dining-room  mantelpiece  ...  or  did 
I  leave  it  in  the  store-room  ?” 

‘‘  It  doesn’t  matter,”  said  Bottles.  “  I’ll 
look  for  it  myself  sometime.”  And  with 
that  he  sauntered  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Gray  sat  down  and  thought  hard. 
This  new  Charles  was  rather  a  shock  at  first. 
Why,  if  he  never  came  to  church,  should 
he  interest  himself  in  a  country  choir  ? 
Why  deliberately  choose  to  spend  Christmas 
rehearsing  a  foolish  play  in  a  draughty 
Parish  Hall  ?  And  then,  offering  to  write 
notes  for  her  .  .  .  what  had  come  over  the 
man  ?  Perhaps  .  .  .  Mrs.  Gray  clasped  her 
hands  .  .  .  had  some  really  nice,  good  girl 
taken  him  in  hand  ?  Was  he  going  to  turn 
his  life  into  useful  channels  at  last  ?  Who 
could  it  be  ?  This  thought  occupied  her 
mind  for  the  rest  of  the  morning,  but  no 
satisfactory  answer  seemed  forthcoming;  as 
far  as  she  knew,  Charles  was  not  acquainted 
with  any  nice,  good  girls. 

In  the  meantime,  Bottles  stood  in  the 
dining-room,  and  cursed  himself  for  his 
stupidity.  What  extraordinary  impulse  had 
made  him  change  his  mind,  and  deliberately 
court  danger  ?  It  was  quite  useless  to  pretend 
that  there  was  no  danger.  Flirting  did  not 
come  into  his  calculations  where  Joan  was 
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concerned.  It  was  all  or  nothing,  and,  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  he  had  let  himself  in  for  all. 
Bottles,  the  clever  man,  who  never  hurt 
himself,  never  allowed  himself  impulses  or 
vulgar  feelings  of  any  kind.  He  cursed 
again,  systematically.  He  would  find  James, 
and  tell  him  to  bring  the  luggage,  and  simply 
go.  He  would  have  to  concoct  some  sort 
of  a  telegram  to  his  aunt  in  the  train.  Better 
that  she  should  think  him  mad  than  that 
he  should  stay  a  minute  longer.  His  eyes 
fell  on  a  note  with  the  Clouston  postmark, 
standing  against  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece. 
Hemight  just  as  well  read  it.  .  .  .  The  hand¬ 
writing  was  not  one  that  he  usually  associated 
with  his  many  fair  correspondents.  The 
d’s  ”  and  ‘‘  e’s  ”  were  Greek.  ‘‘  Her  father,” 
thought  Bottles.  The  ‘‘  t’s  ”  were  crossed 
with  an  artistic  reticence.  The  words  cut 
themselves  short  with  politeness  over  the 
first  sentence  and  Bottles,  and  ran  tumbling 
one  over  the  other  with  excitement  when  it 
came  to  the  third  page,  and  Hickson’s  baby. 
“  Yours  affectionately.  .  .  .”  Thank  good¬ 
ness  she  didn’t  abbreviate  that  misused  word ; 
.  .  .  “  Joan  Glenton.”  What  a  wonderful  man 
Dad  must  be  to  have  called  her  just  “Joan”  ! 

Bottles  stared  at  the  “  Joan,”  and  kicked 
the  edge  of  the  fender.  After  all  .  .  .  why 
should  he  run  away  ?  This  was  a  new,  very 
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fascinating  game  with  a  perfectly  novel 
ending.  Perhaps  everything,  up  to  now, 
had  been  a  huge  mistake.  To  look  at  the 
worn-out  pantomime  of  life  through  Joan’s 
eyes ;  to  laugh  with  things  instead  of  at  them ; 
to  be  blind  to  any  bitterness.  Perhaps 
this  witch-child  held  the  secret  of  happiness, 
the  spirit  of  youth.  .  .  .  Bottles  decided  to 
stay.  Let  people  laugh;  when  he  showed 
them  his  Joan  they  would  understand,  call 
him  a  lucky  fellow  .  .  .  his  Joan  .  .  . 
Bottles  ran  upstairs,  three  steps  at  a  time, 
singing  the  “  Hallelujah  Chorus.”  This  al¬ 
ways  came  to  him  in  moments  of  great 
elation.  He  could  only  sing  two  bars  of 
it,  because  he  had  unfortunately  only  been 
endowed  with  one  voice,  but  the  mental 
relief  was  tremendous.  Oh,  music-loving 
English  !  The  august  Handel  did  not  write 
his  chorus  as  a  means  by  which  posterity 
might  let  off  its  superfluous  steam  ! 

“  What  is  it  then  with  eem  ?”  said  The- 
rese,  the  children’s  maid. 

James  smiled.  “  The  same  old  game; 
she’s  the  very  latest.” 

“Ah,  mais  non,”  said  Therese.  “  C’est 
une  affaire  du  coeur.  .  .  .  J’en  suis  bien  sur.” 

“  Can’t  say,  I’m  sure,”  replied  the  gallant 
James.  Considering  that  he  knew  not  one 
word  of  French,  it  was  not  a  bad  answer. 


CHAPTER  XII 


‘  ‘  If  only  Perks  hadn’ t  gone  abroad !  She  would 
have  had  an  idea,”  said  Joan  disconsolately. 

The  Pierrot  troupe  sat  round  the  dining¬ 
room  table  at  the  Rectory,  the  remains  of 
tea  in  front  of  them.  A  deep  gloom  lay  over 
the  assembly.  .  .  . ;  ideas  are  difficult  to  come 
by,  especially  when  you  have  just  eaten  a 
big  tea.  After  the  first  rehearsal,  the  idea 
of  a  play  had  been  abandoned.  The  least 
thing  made  Gladys  Ungar  giggle,  and  the 
male  cast  were  like  animated  broom-sticks 
instead  of  flesh-and-blood  young  men. 

The  Pierrot  troupe  was  Bottles’  idea. 
Everything  was  settled  except  the  last  item. 
Tibbs  was  to  try  to  be  funny;  two  or  three 
girls  were  singing;  Bottles  and  a  rather  con¬ 
ceited  tenor  were  to  do  the  same.  Joan,  as 
general  stage  manager,  was  to  sit  outside  the 
glare  of  the  footlights  and  wrestle  with 
accompaniments  on  the  Parish  Hall  piano. 
“  The  sort  of  piano  that  has  had  all  the  soul 
strummed  out  of  it,”  Joan  confided  to  Bottles. 

A  piano-solo  from  the  same  virtuoso  was 
to  start  the  proceedings,  and  at  the  end  they 

would  sing  “  God  save  the  King.” 
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Something  was  wanting,  however.  Every¬ 
one  felt  that  ‘‘  ordinary  ”  was  written  large 
over  the  whole  business. 

“  It  would  be  such  fun  to  make  them  gasp  !” 
said  Joan,  breaking  the  thought-laden  silence. 

‘‘  I  have  an  idea,”  said  Bottles.  “  It 
won’t  be  any  bother,  or  need  rehearsing,  and 
I  promise  it  shall  liven  things  up.” 

‘‘  I  speak  for  my  friends,”  said  Tibbs; 
‘‘  spit  it  out,  my  son.” 

“  Well,”  said  Bottles  slowly.  ‘‘  I  think 
Joan  ought  to  have  a  look  in  .  .  .  that  piano 
is  a  rotten  business.” 

“  Excuse  me,  dear  sir,  but  it  is  all  she  is 
capable  of  .  .  .  she  has  a  voice  like  a  corn¬ 
crake.” 

This  remark  involved  the  wrath  of  the  entire 
assembly.  In  a  second,  Tibbs  disappeared 
under  a  seething  mass  of  indignant  swains. 

Bottles  waited  till  the  noise  had  subsided. 

She  can  dance  !” 

Joan  looked  up  quickly.  ‘‘  What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“  There  is  a  Muse  of  Dancing,”  said 
Bottles.  “  She  is  just  like  you,  but  she 
happened  to  be  a  Greek.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  understand,  but  you  have  more 
brains  than  those  other  babies.  I  expect 
it  will  be  all  right.” 
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So  the  last  item  was  entered  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  as  ‘Dance — Miss  Joan  Glenton,’ 
and  the  meeting  dispersed. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Bottles  ?”  said 
Joan,  after  they  had  gone.  “  I  don’t  know 
any  dances.” 

“  Fortunately  not  .  .  .  but  you  can  dance, 
which  is  quite  another  matter.  You  are 
going  to  stand  on  the  trestle-tables.  ...” 

“  Stage,  you  mean,”  said  Joan  reprovingly. 

“  On  the  trestle-tables,”  repeated  Bottles, 
“  and  I  am  going  to  play  whatever  tune  you 
like,  and  you  will  dance  .  .  .  and  at  the  end  the 
rustic  villagers  will  scarce  forbear  to  cheer.” 

“  I  hate  mixed  quotations,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  an  utter  failure.”  Joan  leaned  her  chin 
on  her  hands  dejectedly. 

“  Come  into  the  drawing-room,  and  see.” 

Bottles  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  began 
to  play,  his  eyes  on  Joan.  She  stood  irre¬ 
solute  in  the  middle  of  the  room  .  .  .  then 
she  smiled,  her  head  thrown  back.  “  Let’s 
pretend,”  she  said;  “  let’s  pretend  that  I  am 
Pierrette.  ...” 

She  danced  .  .  .  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes 
shining.  .  .  .  “Stop,”  she  said  at  last.  “I 
haven’t  any  breath  left.” 

The  music  stopped  and  Joan  threw  herself 
into  a  chair.  “It  is  lovely  for  me,  but  I 
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can’t  see  what  pleasure  it  will  give  to  the 
other  people.” 

“  How  could  you  ?”  said  Bottles  quietly. 

You  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
yourself  dance.” 

Are  you  trying  to  pay  me  a  compliment  ? 
I  don’t  like  them  .  .  .  they’re  not  true.” 

“  God’s  faith,  Madam,  I  speak  the  truth 
from  my  heart.” 

Joan  looked  at  him  critically.  “  Honestly  ?” 

‘‘  Honestly.”  Bottles  smiled  at  her. 

‘‘  I  must  go  and  tell  Dad,”  said  Joan, 
getting  up.  “  I  never  knew  that  compli¬ 
ments  could  ever  be  true.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it 
wasn’t  a  compliment.  .  .  .” 

‘‘  Perhaps  not,”  said  Bottles. 

‘‘  Dad  will  know.”  Joan  walked  out  of 
the  room.  He  heard  her  knock  on  the  study 
door,  and  go  in. 

Bottles  knew  that  he  had  burnt  his  boats. 
For  how  can  you  play  at  love  with  a  child 
who  discusses  her  womanly  instincts  with 
her  Dad  ? 

***** 

The  great  day  arrived. 

The  Pierrot  troupe,  in  various  stages  of 
make-up,  peered  through  the  slit  in  the 
curtains  which  divided  the  trestle-tables  from 
the  auditorium. 
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“  Gracious !  there’s  Miss  Smith  from  the 
House,  and  Eliza,  and  six  shawls,  and  an 
ear- trumpet.” 

‘‘  She’s  only  paid  for  two  seats,  and  she’s 
using  five.  .  .  .  There’s  Mother !  Hello, 
Mum  !”  For  a  brief  second,  a  smiling  face 
framed  itself  in  the  aperture;  a  hand  flickered, 
and  was  gone. 

“  Let  me  have  a  look,”  said  Tibbs.  “  Don’t 
tell  me  that  the  old  Cat  is  selling  programmes  ! 
My  dear  friends,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
she  is.  Great  heavens,  she  is  wearing  her 
Sunday  hat  .  .  .  the  red  one !  That  ought 
to  fetch  them.  .  . 

At  this  moment  a  wild-eyed  creature 
jumped  on  to  the  platform,  making  it  lurch 
dangerously.  ‘‘  Where’s  Joan  ?  For  good¬ 
ness’  sake,  where  is  Joan  ?  Nothing  will 
make  this  v/retched  skirt  meet.”  She 
clutched  it  round  her  with  both  hands,  and 
began  to  sob  hysterically. 

Joan,  hot  and  perspiring,  popped  her  head 
through  the  curtains.  ‘‘  Whatever  is  it  now, 
Gladys  ?”  she  enquired.  The  gallant  Tibbs, 
engaged  in  mopping  a  damp  Gladys,  answered 
for  her.  ‘‘  She  persists  in  appearing  in 
pyjamas  .  .  .  sort  of  Vesta  Tilley  business. 
I  told  her  it  wouldn’t  do,  you  being  a  parson’s 
daughter  and  all,  and  then  she  began  to 
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cry.  /  never  asked  her  to  cry  on  my  shoulder. 
.  .  .  Please,  it  isn’t  my  fault,  Miss.” 

By  this  time  Gladys  was  weak  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  Joan  had  to  shake  her  and  scold 
Tibbs  before  she  could  get  any  sense  out  of 
either  of  them. 

“  Hold  your  breath,”  said  Joan,  ‘‘  and  count 
ten.  .  .  ,  Tibbs,  run  away,  and  don’t  look.” 
With  a  mighty  effort  she  jammed  the  hook  into 
a  hole  in  the  muslin,  and  exhorting  her  victim 
to  keep  calm  and  on  no  account  to  sneeze, 
hurried  away  to  muster  the  rest  of  the  party. 
She  sped  down  the  passage  to  the  improvised 
green-room,  and  stood  still  in  the  doorway. 

The  sole  occupant  of  the  room  was  engaged 
In  fastening  a  very  prickly  ruff  under  a  very 
sensitive  chin. 

“  Don’t  swear, Bottles,”  said  Joan.  “  Hurry 
up  and  come.” 

He  turned  round  sharply,  and  caught  his 
breath.  Her  dress  was  white,  with  soft 
black  bobbles,  and  round  her  throat  was  a 
muslin  frill,  her  head  and  the  line  of  her  chin 
clear  cut  against  it. 

“  I  can’t  fasten  the  beastly  thing,”  said 
Bottles,  looking  at  her  fixedly. 

‘‘  How  clumsy  you  all  are !”  said  Joan. 
‘‘  Come  here  and  kneel  down  under  the  light, 
where  I  can  see.” 
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As  she  bent  over  him,  Bottles  put  his  hands 
deep  in  his  pockets.  Did  she  know  how 
dangerous  men  were,  when  they  loved  ?  If 
he  might  kiss  her!  He  would  do  it  very 
gently,  so  that  the  sweet  bloom  of  youth 
should  not  be  rubbed  off.  He  would  show 
her  the  end  of  the  game  .  .  .  tenderly,  so 
that  she  should  not  be  frightened.  .  .  . 

‘‘  Come  along,”  said  Joan;  “  they  are  all 
waiting.” 

Bottles  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  blindly.  He  must  have  this 
wondrous  creature  for  his  own,  now.  .  .  . 
But  Joan  was  half-way  down  the  dark  passage, 
calling  to  him  to  hurry  up.  He  just  caught 
the  flash  of  her  skirts  as  she  turned  the 
corner  into  the  light  beyond. 

Bottles  groped  after  her,  as  even  the  wisest 
men  will  do,  v/hen  they  follow  a  will- o’ -the 
wisp  with  a  woman’s  face.  .  .  . 

***** 

The  Pierrot  troupe  was  certainly  a  success. 
Sentimental  ditties  and  stale  jokes  alike  were 
greeted  with  rounds  of  applause,  and  between 
the  items  the  audience  talked  cheerfully  and 
continuously. 

“  Now  dance,”  said  Bottles,  taking  Joan’s 
place  at  the  piano. 

“  Just  let  me  take  breath,”  said  Joan. 
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The  strain  of  making  this  thing  go  is  telling 
on  my  nerves.  I  am  shaking  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  That  awful  moment  when  Gladys  got 
on  the  wrong  high  note  !  I  gave  in  grace¬ 
fully  on  the  piano,  and  came  down  one  .  .  . 
it  was  the  only  thing  to  do.” 

“  Your  sangfroid  was  admirable.  .  .  .  Now 
dance.” 

‘‘  I  believe  you  are  angry,”  said  Joan. 
‘‘  Anyhow,  you  are  rude;  you  are  not  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  word  I  am  saying.” 

“  I  am  not  angry,”  said  Bottles.  “  How 
can  I  make  you  understand  .  .  .  ?” 

‘‘Not  by  looking  at  me  like  that.  I  like 
you  much  better  when  you  laugh  and  make 
clever  conversation.”  She  looked  at  him 
searchingly.  “  You’re  not  sad  ...  or  miser¬ 
able,  are  you.  Bottles  ?” 

“No.  I  am  not  sad  or  miserable.  I  am  more 
happy  than  I  could  have  thought  possible.” 

“  It  must  be  a  funny  kind  of  happiness. 
Isn’t  it  odd  ?  All  the  people  in  the  dark 
out  there  will  see  Miss  Joan  pirouetting  in 
a  white  dress  with  the  limelight  trying  to 
run  after  her.  It  will  really  be  Pierrette 
dancing  in  the  moonshine  all  alone  .  .  . 
waiting  for  her  dream  Pierrot.” 

“Not  a  dream  Pierrot  ...  a  real  one  will 
come  as  soon  as  she  stops  dancing.” 
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I  don’t  want  a  real  one,”  said  Joan. 
“  He  would  be  just  a  man,  probably.  I  like 
dreams,  where  everything  is  mysterious  and 
the  moon  always  shines.  My  Pierrot  sings 
to  me  sometimes  .  .  .  wonderful  songs.” 

He  is  coming  .  .  .  quite  soon,”  said 
Bottles.  “  Now  dance.  .  .  .” 

Just  as  the  last  item  was  about  to  begin, 
the  Rector  put  his  head  through  the  curtains. 
“  Miky  has  turned  up  .  .  .  managed  to  get 
leave  for  the  week-end.  .  .  .  Shall  I  tell  him 
to  come  round  afterwards  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  He  can  take  Gladys 
home,  and  to-morrow  he  can  help  clear  up.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  think  he  came  for  that,”  said 
John,  looking  at  his  daughter. 

“  Dear  me,  no.  He  has  come  to  grumble 
and  sulk  at  a  dull  week-end  in  the  country, 
but  if  I  keep  him  busy  he  will  soon  cheer  up. 
I  always  could  manage  that  boy,”  said 
Pierrette,  turning  round  on  her  toes,  her  eyes 
twinkling  with  laughter. 

“  What’s  the  joke  ?”  said  Bottles,  from  the 
piano. 

“  Only  Miky  .  .  .  he’s  come  home  for  the 
week-end.” 

Bottles  frowned.  “  The  deuce  he  has  !”  he 
remarked.  The  parish  piano,  having  no  soul, 
could  not  continue  the  conversation. 
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The  dance  was  a  wild  success.  The  grace¬ 
fulness  of  Miss  Joan  was  a  recognised  thing, 
but  to  watch  her  dance  was  a  revelation. 

“Do  you  know  what  the  dance  is  called  ?” 
whispered  Miky’s  next-door  neighbour.  “  It 
isn’t  the  sort  they  teach  at  a  dancing-class.” 

Miky  did  not  hear.  The  whole  world  was 
just  this  graceful  thing,  dancing  for  happiness, 
all  alone.  A  fairy  sprite  far  beyond  his 
clumsy  masculine  grasp.  For  over  a  week  now 
Miky  had  faced  two  obvious  facts.  To  begin 
with,  he  was  dancing  on  a  string  and  making 
a  very  poor  show  of  it;  and,  what  was  far 
more  important,  the  lady  twitching  the  string 
showed  no  interest  in  his  antics  whatsoever. 

The  stage  was  entirely  swamped  by  that 
accursed  Bottles  .  .  .  singing  his  beastly 
songs,  and  bowing  over  his  heart  in  the  true 
professional  manner.  Poor  Miky !  ...  he 
knew  that,  to  Joan,  he  was  a  clumsy  boy,  as 
he  always  had  been.  The  fact  that  he  was 
her  senior  seemed  to  make  not  the  slightest 
difference.  It  was  such  a  handicap,  this 
friendship  with  Joan.  Other  men  entered 
the  lists  on  their  own  merits,  but  Joan  only 
laughed  at  him.  She  knew  his  sulky  temper, 
his  clumsy  hands,  his  past  loves,  and  his  bad 
dancing.  He  was  just  Miky  .  .  .  not  a  man 
at  all.  It  wasn’t  fair.  .  .  . 
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The  dance  came  to  an  end  and  the  curtain 
fell  amid  much  clapping  and  talk;  then  “  God 
save  the  King,”  and  everyone  began  to 
stream  out,  the  Pierrot  troupe  mixing  with 
the  audience,  joking  and  laughing.  The 
Rector  came  up  to  Miky.  “  Joan  wants  you 
to  see  Gladys  Ungar  home;  come  along  to 
the  Rectory  afterwards.” 

“  Thanks  awfully,”  said  Miky.  How  he 
hated  Gladys  Ungar !  .  .  .  Which  lucky  devil 
was  going  to  look  after  Joan  ? 

“  Come  along,”  said  Miss  Ungar  at  his 
elbow.  “  I’m  waiting.” 

In  five  minutes  the  hall  was  practically 
deserted. 

Joan  stood  on  the  now  very  rickety  trestle- 
tables,  her  arms  full  of  various  leavings. 

“  I’ll  catch  you,”  said  Bottles.  ‘‘  Jump.” 

‘‘  All  right,”  said  Joan.  She  jumped,  and 
then  shook  herself  free.  Gracious !  I’ve 
got  no  breath  left.  You  do  catch  in  a  funny 
way,  and  then  holding  on  to  me  for  ages  as 
if  I  were  broken.” 

“  Have  you  ever  thought  it  possible  that 
I  am  in  love  with  you  ?”  said  Bottles. 

“Yes,  I  have,”  said  Joan,  looking  at  him 
squarely.  “  I  think  we  had  better  sit  down.” 
They  found  two  upturned  packing  -  cases 
behind  the  platform;  the  guttering  candles 
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that  had  served  for  footlights  sent  long 
shadows  up  the  wall  ...  a  ghostly  Pierrot 
and  Pierrette,  with  distorted  faces  and  ludi¬ 
crously  long  legs. 

‘‘  Well  ?”  said  Bottles,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 

J oan  looked  in  front  of  her  and  spoke 
slowly.  I’ve  thought  about  it  for  nearly 
a  week  now.  As  soon  as  I  knew,  I  told  Dad. 
I  thought  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  the  measles 
or  mumps,  or  something,  until  you  had  gone 
back  to  town.  But  Dad  said  that  you  were 
old  enough  and  clever  enough  to  look  after 
yourself  where  a  child  was  concerned.” 

“  Your  father  is  a  wise  man  and  a  hard 
one,”  said  Bottles  gravely.  “  Am  I  so  very 
old,  little  Joan  ?” 

“  Well,  you  are  .  .  .  fairly.  You’ve  had 
time  to  love  lots  of  people  and  make  up  your 
mind  about  everything,  before  you  knew  me 
at  all.  You  see,  I’m  only  just  beginning  .  .  . 
real  things.  I’m  still  rubbing  my  eyes  and 
folding  away  my  dreams.” 

True,”  said  Bottles;  “  but  still  you  evade 
my  first  question.” 

‘‘  But  I’ve  answered  it,”  said  Joan,  “  ex¬ 
cept  I  haven’t  said  thank  you.  ...  It  is 
rather  an  honour  to  please  you  after  all 
those  other  clever  women  that  Perks  told 
me  about.  You  must  go  back  to  London  now 
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and  love  someone  else.  What  is  it  like  .  .  . 
falling  in  love  ?”  she  smiled  expectantly. 

Bottles  sat  silent,  staring  at  the  wall 
opposite. 

‘‘  You  .  .  .  you  don’t  mean  its  real  .  .  • 
that  you  wanted  to  marry  me  ?” 

Still  Bottles  sat  silent. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  Joan,  in  a  strange 
voice.  ‘‘  All  cold  and  afraid.”  She  shook 
his  arm.  Tell  me  it’s  only  a  joke,  only  a 
stupid  joke.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Bottles;  “it’s  deadly 
serious.” 

“  Whatever  are  we  going  to  do  now  ?  It 
spoils  everything.  We  shan’t  be  able  to 
dance  again,  or  talk  or  laugh.  Why  is 
everything  so  difficult  when  you  grow  up  ?  .  .  • 
What  am  I  to  do  ?”  said  poor  Joan,  clutching 
the  edge  of  her  packing  case. 

Bottles  made  no  effort  to  help  her.  He  sat 
with  his  face  in  his  hands,  very  still.  The 
shadow  Pierrot  bent  his  head,  in  silent 
sympathy.  Joan  leaned  forward  and  tried 
to  pull  his  hands  away.  “Let  me  help,”  she 
said.  “  Does  it  hurt  so  very  much,  Bottles  ?” 

“  For  God’s  sake,  don’t  touch  me,”  said 
Bottles.  “  Don’t  you  understand  ?  It  makes 
me  mad  .  .  .  it  .  .  .” 

“  No,”  said  Joan  wearily.  “  I  don’t  under- 
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stand.  What  is  this  love  ?  It  is  all  so 
horribly  unfair.  I  don’t  want  to  hurt  any¬ 
body  ...  it  makes  me  miserable.  I  don’t 
understand.  .  .  .  Shall  I  ever  find  out,  I 
wonder  ?” 

Bottles  looked  up,  his  eyes  suddenly  alight. 

‘‘  Let  me  show  you  .  .  .  now.” 

Joan  shook  her  head.  “  It  isn’t  you  who 
will  show  me.  ...  I  don’t  know  who  it  is, 
but  it  isn’t  you.  Why  am  I  so  frightened. 
Bottles  ?  I  want  to  run  away.  I  can’t  be 
frightened  of  you,  because  you  are  so  kind  to 
me.  .  .  .  It’s  something  else.” 

“  I  think  you  had  better  go  home,”  said 
Bottles,  getting  up.  “  It’s  awfully  cold  here. 
You  must  forget  your  first  acquaintance  with 
the  mystery  of  love.  It  is  only  old  people, 
like  me,  who  have  turned  it  into  a  game,  who 
get  hurt.” 

“  But  it  isn’t  fair,”  said  Joan.  “  Why 
should  you  be  hurt  because  of  a  silly  kid  like 
me  ?” 

“You  had  better  ask  whoever  made  you.” 
Bottles’  voice  was  hard.  “  Shall  we  go  ?” 

“  If  only  I  could  help,”  said  Joan  piteously. 
“  I  wish  it  was  you.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  any 
good  saying  ‘  Yes  ’  when  the  whole  of  me  is 
saying  ‘  No,’  not  even  out  of  kindness,  would 
it  ?” 
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“  The  kindness  of  you  just  shows  how 
hopeless  it  is,”  said  Bottles,  holding  the 
curtain  back  for  her  to  pass. 

“  Wherever  have  you  been  ?”  said  the 
Rector,  catching  sight  of  his  daughter. 

“  Collecting  lost  property.  Please  let’s 
go  home.  Dad  ;  I’m  terribly  tired.” 

The  Rector  went  off  in  search  of  his  coat. 

“  Tell  me  you’ll  soon  be  all  right.  Bottles,” 
said  Joan.  “  Very  soon  you  will  find  some¬ 
one  else,  and  then  you  will  come  back  and 
we  will  dance  and  tease  each  other  and  be 
happy  again.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Bottles,  smiling  wryly. 
“  When  the  real  Pierrot  has  taught  you  the 
great  secret,  you  must  ask  me  to  dinner. 
I  should  like  to  meet  him.” 

“  But  you  must  come  long  before  then.” 

Bottles  looked  at  her,  still  smiling.  “I’m 
afraid  not.  Good-bye  .  .  .  little  dream-child.” 

“Not  good-bye,”  said  Joan.  “Some 
day  .  .  .” 

But  Bottles  was  gone,  his  shoes  crunching 
on  the  gravel,  fainter  and  fainter.  .  .  . 

“  Are  you  ready,  Joan  ?”  said  the  Rector. 

“You  must  talk  and  laugh  all  the  way 
home.  Dad,”  said  Joan.  “Love  is  an  utter 
failure,  and  I  want  terribly  to  cry.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  spring  and  early  summer  passed  quietly 
enough  for  Joan;  she  vented  her  energies 
on  her  father  and  his  parish,  organising  choir 
practices  and  Boy  Scouts,  hygiene  lectures  and 
flower-shows.  Her  father  bore  with  the  long 
chants  and  secret  salutes,  and  duly  admired 
the  healthy  babies  and  colossal  vegetables. 
The  parish  beamed  affably,  for  everyone  likes 
attention.  “  We  must  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies,”  wrote  John  to  his  sister.  “  She 
might  want  to  do  it  in  the  East  End,  or  run 
away  with  a  missionary  to  Timbuctoo.” 

For  some  months  Myra  had  been  fully 
occupied  assuming  the  role  of  grandmother. 
The  happy  event  had  passed  off  quite  satis¬ 
factorily.  Joan,  with  many  efforts,  had 
knitted  the  infant  a  white  coat,  John  had 
christened  it  “  Frances  Evelyn,”  and  now 
Aunt  Myra  had  established  herself  at  the 
Vicarage  for  an  indefinite  period  to  recover 
from  the  strain.  Recovering  consisted  of 
garden-parties  and  parish  meetings. 

“  If  she’s  happy,  we  don’t  mind,  do  we. 
Dad  ?” 
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“I  suppose  not,”  said  John;  “but  garden- 
parties  are  very  terrible.”  He  sighed. 

“  I  rather  like  them,”  said  Joan.  “  Miky 
generally  comes,  and  we  make  jokes  about 
everyone.  You  should  just  hear  him  taking 
off  Mr.  Day.”  Mr.  Day  was  the  newly- 
installed  curate,  very  pink-faced  and  rotund. 

“  When  does  Miky  go  back  to  Aldershot  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  Not  for  ever  so  long; 
he’s  supposed  to  be  on  leave.  It’s  very  nice 
having  him,  just  like  the  summer  before  I 
went  away  .  .  .  only  I  tease  him  now,  and 
then  he  used  to  tease  me.” 

“  How  odd !”  said  John,  pulling  Billy’s  ears. 

On  this  particular  hot  morning  Joan  found 
a  letter  from  Perks  by  her  plate. 

“  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?”  said  Joan. 
“  Perks  wants  to  come  .  .  .  only  just  got 
home  .  .  .  must  come  and  see  me  .  .  .  wants 
to  know  you.” 

“Telegraph  ‘Come’  at  once,”  said  John, 
going  on  with  his  breakfast. 

“  Oh,  you  silly  Dad!”  said  Joan.  She  pointed 
to  the  ceiling,  which  was  also  the  floor  of  the 
best  spare  bedroom.  “  Aunt  Myra,”  she  said. 
“  She’ll  probably  get  up  and  go  if  Perks  comes.” 

The  Rector  stood  by  the  fireplace,  his  legs 
firmly  set  apart.  “Miss  Perks  must  come; 
your  Aunt  can  do  what  she  likes.” 
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“  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  priceless 
Dad  ?”  said  Joan,  dancing  wildly  round  the 
table  with  dish-covers  for  cymbals. 

“  Write  the  telegram  and  cover  up  your 
Aunt’s  bacon,”  said  the  Rector. 

‘‘You  are  even  pricelesser  when  you  pretend 
to  be  stern,”  said  Joan,  kissing  her  bewil¬ 
dered  parent  on  the  nose.  “  We’ll  bathe  in 
the  pool,  and  play  tennis,  and  eat  raspberries, 
and  Miky  must  come  over  every  day.” 

“  He  does  that  already,”  said  John,  smiling 
at  his  daughter  through  his  glasses. 

“  Nonsense !”  said  Joan.  “  Does  he  really  ? 
I  must  pitch  into  him.  How  funny !  I  never 
noticed,  somehow;  I’m  used  to  having  Miky 
about.  He  is  so  amenable  since  I  came  home. 
I  used  to  ask  him  to  put  up  the  net,  and  he 
would  say,  ‘  Do  it  yourself.’  Now  he  won’t 
let  me  touch  it  for  fear  I  should  spoil  my 
hands,  or  ruin  an  already  delicate  constitu¬ 
tion.  Growing  up  is  awfully  convenient.” 

“  And  rather  dangerous.” 

“  If  you  keep  your  head,  it  is  a  wonderful 
game.” 

“  Yes,”  said  John,  “  but  one  day  you  will  lose 
your  head,  and  the  firm  ground  will  slip  away. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  bitter  end  to  the  game.” 

“  I’m  only  playing  at  the  game  now,”  said 
Joan.  “  I  think  when  I  lose  my  head  I  shall 
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begin  to  find  out  the  real  things.  I  shall  sail 
away  much  further  than  I  can  see  now.” 

“  And  you  a  suffragette  ?”  said  John,  teas- 
ingly.  “You  should  suppress  your  womanly 
instincts  more  firmly,  my  Joan  of  Arc.” 

“  I  am  only  a  suffragette  to  annoy  Miky,” 
said  Joan.  “I  do  love  arguing,  it  is  so 
stimulating.  I  don’t  want  to  sail  away  yet; 
playing  on  the  shore  is  far  too  engrossing. 
I  build  a  new  castle  every  day;  nobody  lives 
in  them,  and  in  the  night  the  sea  washes  them 
away.  I  think  it’s  because  I  am  young. 
I  just  want  to  laugh  and  be  gay.” 

“Tell  me  some  more  about  the  sea,”  said  Dad. 

“  In  the  night  it  turns  to  silver  and  it  calls 
to  me.  Does  it  call  to  other  women  too  ? 
It  frightens  me.  Dad.  I  don’t  want  to  go 
away.  I  only  want  to  stay  here  with  you 
and  to  be  happy.” 

“  Thank  Heaven  for  that !”  said  the  Rector, 
lighting  his  pipe. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  So  this  is  Dad  !” 

John  dropped  his  book.  In  the  study 
doorway  stood  a  tall  young  lady,  exquisitely 
dressed.  She  had  a  sharp,  thin  face,  lit  by 
dark,  critical  eyes,  now  twinkling  with  smiles. 

John  got  up  and  came  forward  with  his 
hand  outstretched. 
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“  I’m  Perks,”  said  the  young  lady.  “  I 
couldn’t  wait  for  Joan  and  the  luggage;  I 
wanted  to  see  you,  just  by  myself.” 

‘‘Do  I  meet  with  your  approval  ?”  said 
John  gravely. 

“You  did  that  long  ago,”  said  Perks. 
“You  don’t  know  Joan  when  she  is  away 
from  you.  Every  sentence  has  ‘  Dad  ’  in 
it  somewhere.” 

“I’m  afraid  Joan  is  very  foolish.  You 
see,  we  only  have  each  other,  and  .  .  .” 

“  There  is  nothing  foolish  about  it,”  said 
Perks.  “  I  was  only  pleased  to  know  such 
a  thoroughly  charming  man.  ...  I  don’t 
like  men  generally.”  She  came  further  into 
the  room,  and  took  off  her  gloves.  “You 
know,  I  have  never  met  a  Dad  before,  only 
Fathers.”  She  faced  him  abruptly.  “  I 
suppose  you  wouldn’t  care  to  adopt  a  forward 
creature  like  me  ?  I  can’t  help  being  smart 
and  precocious.  Father  taught  me.”  She 
stood  defiantly  by  the  mantelpiece,  her  eyes 
challenging  his. 

John  walked  up  to  her,  and  took  her  hands. 
“  I  accept  the  privilege,”  said  he,  smiling. 

“  Perks,  where  are  you  ?”  Joan’s  voice 
reached  them  from  the  hall  outside. 

“  I’m  in  the  study  with  Dad  .  .  ,  my 
Dad,”  added  Perks,  taking  off  her  hat  and 
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sticking  the  pins  into  John’s  armchair.  Her 
eyes  travelled  from  the  open  book  on  the  table 
to  the  slippers  in  the  fender,  and  Joan’s  sun- 
bonnet,  perched  coquettishly  on  a  pipe-rack. 

‘‘  Isn’t  a  home  lovely !”  said  Perks.  “I’ve 
tried  to  dream  one,  but  it  was  never  quite 
right.” 

Joan  put  her  head  in  at  the  door.  “  There 
are  raspberries  for  tea,  and  doughnuts.  Aunt 
Myra  is  waiting.” 

Perks  stood  very  still.  “  Aunt  Myra,”  she 
repeated.  “  Hadn’t  I  better  go  ?” 

John  took  her  arm.  “  This  is  our  home, 
not  Aunt  Myra’s,”  he  said.  “I  do  hope 
you  like  doughnuts.  I  told  Joan  it  was 
a  very  risky  choice.”  Perks  laughed — a 
happy,  contented  laugh. 

“  I  love  doughnuts  .  .  .  and  Dads,”  she 
said.  “  They  make  life  worth  while.” 

“  My  word,  I  am  hungry!”  said  Joan. 

“  So  am  I,”  said  Perks,  and  she  laughed  again. 

They  found  Aunt  Myra  and  the  tea  in  the 
garden.  She  rose  graciously  and  shook  hands 
with  Perks,  enquiring  whether  she  felt  tired, 
and  was  it  milk,  sugar,  and  cream  ?  Perks 
answered  her  with  a  rare  charm  of  manner, 
so  unlike  her  usual  abrupt  observations  that 
Joan  marvelled.  After  the  sugar  and  cream 
question  had  been  disposed  of,  they  discussed 
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the  latest  wedding,  the  stupidity  of  cooks, 
the  July  sales.  Joan  could  hardly  believe 
her  ears.  That  Perks  should  talk  of  these 
things,  which  she  openly  despised,  to  Aunt 
Myra  of  all  people ! 

The  last  raspberry  finished,  Perks  went 
indoors  with  Joan  to  unpack.  Aunt  Myra 
absent-mindedly  collected  the  plates  and  piled 
them  one  on  the  other,  depositing  the  spoons 
in  the  slop-bowl. 

“  John,”  she  said  at  last. 

John  waited. 

“  She  is  not  a  bit  like  her  people  ...  a 
charming,  well-bred  gild.  Joan  chose  well. 
I’m  afraid  I’ve  been  rather  a  cat,  John.” 

“Not  a  cat,”  said  John.  “  They  never  climb 
down  in  that  generous  fashion.”  He  came 
round  the  table  and  kissed  his  sister’s  cheek. 

“  If  only  you  weren’t  so  tiresome,  John, 
you  would  be  quite  a  nice  brother.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  John. 

Upstairs,  Joan  sat  on  her  bed,  gasping  for 
wonder.  Every  few  seconds  she  exclaimed 
fervently,  “  Oh,  Perks  !” 

“You  go  off  just  like  a  minute-gun,” 
said  Perks.  She  was  engaged  in  unpacking 
her  trunk.  At  last  everything  was  put  away 
.  .  .  only  the  evening-dresses  lay,  like  a  mist, 
over  the  bed. 
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“  There’s  a  new  one  for  every  night,”  said 
Joan  exultingly.  ‘‘  To-night  it  shall  be  the 
blue  ...  it  will  match  the  delphiniums  in 
the  garden  after  dinner.” 

“You  are  going  to  play  to  me  after  dinner.” 

“  Sometime  I  will.  Aunt  Myra  only  likes 
pretty  music.  It  is  like  making  polite  con¬ 
versation,  instead  of  saying  what  you  mean. 
I  am  living  with  that  Ballade  ...  A  flat 
major,  you  know.  Also  three  new  Fugues, 
since  I  saw  you  last.” 

“  The  most  awful  thing  has  happened,” 
said  Perks.  “  Whilst  we  were  in  Germany 
this  spring  a  funny  old  man  discovered  that 
I  could  sing.  He  had  a  room  next  the  bath¬ 
room  and  heard  me  in  the  mornings,  and  then 
he  got  introduced  to  Father  and  raved  like 
a  lunatic.  It’s  the  most  ghastly  voice  you 
ever  heard  ...  no  earthly  good  to  anybody. 
It  simply  blows  the  roof  off.  What  you  want 
in  this  funny  world  is  a  drawing-room  voice, 
high  for  preference,  and  a  good  French 
accent.  Everyone  says:  ‘  How  charmingly 
she  sings !’  When  I  have  finished,  everyone 
looks  at  everyone  else,  to  see  whether  they 
are  deaf  or  not !  The  family  were  horrified, 
especially  when  I  remarked  that  I  was  going 
to  study  seriously.  They  think  that  anyone 
who  wants  to  do  more  than  lick  the  sugar  on 
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the  top  of  life  is  mad.  I  want  to  take  great 
big  bites  ...  to  know  the  worst,  and  the 
best,  if  there  is  any.”  Perks  was  her  old  self 
again,  fighting  the  world  with  bitter  sarcasm. 

I  didn’t  know  you  at  tea,”  said  Joan. 
‘‘  I  never  knew  that  you  could  behave  so 
nicely.” 

“  I  have  to  live  up  to  the  courtesy  of  my 
Dad.” 

“  Your  Dad  ?”  Joan  stared  at  her,  puzzled. 

“  Please  let  me  pretend,”  said  Perks  wist¬ 
fully.  For  answer,  Joan  kissed  her. 

“  This  singing  business  is  perfectly  awful,” 
continued  Perks.  “  I  have  got  to  only  make 
weird,  horrible  sounds  for  two  years.  Perhaps, 
when  I  am  passe  and  thirty,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  give  a  recital.” 

“  Just  think  of  singing  all  the  beautiful 
songs  that  most  people  can  only  hum,  and 
nobody  else  can  recognise  when  they  do.” 

“  That  will  be  the  worst  part,”  said  Perks. 
“  Singing  the  silly  words.  Some  of  the  very 
best  are  only  love  songs.” 

“  Don’t  they  make  you  excited  and 
happy  ?” 

‘‘No,”  said  Perks,  turning  away;  “  they 
only  make  me  cross.” 

After  dinner  Perks  sang.  “It  is  entirely 
against  rules,”  she  said;  “  but  you  had  better 
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know  the  worst.”  She  requested  her  audience 
to  sit  in  the  garden;  not  even  Joan  was 
allowed  to  remain  to  turn  the  pages.  Aunt 
Myra  sat  on  the  verandah,  and  J oan  and  her 
father  walked  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
sat  with  a  lavender  bush  behind  them,  the  edge 
of  the  moon  showing  through  the  dark  trees. 

“  Isn’t  it  all  peaceful  ?”  said  Joan  musingly. 

Then  Perks  sang.  She  seemed  to  hold 
some  great  power  in  check;  to  sing  with  her 
head,  brilliantly,  perfectly. 

‘‘  It’s  wonderful,”  said  Joan.  It  pierces 
you  like  steel.” 

Imperceptibly  the  voice  changed.  The 
song  was  a  passionate  one,  insincere,  over¬ 
charged  with  emotion.  Each  note  came 
out  to  them  an  exquisite  mockery,  a  daring 
satire  of  the  beauty  which  the  song  lacked. 

‘‘  She  couldn’t  do  that  to  real  music,  she 
loves  it  too  much,”  said  Joan. 

“  Love — that  is  what  she  needs.  Her  heart 
is  asleep,  waiting  for  a  prince  to  come.” 

“  Isn’t  it  funny  that  she  should  be  so 
lovable — a  princess  without  a  heart  ?” 

‘‘  Not  at  all  funny,”  said  the  Rector.  She 
has  a  heart,  but  she  guards  its  slumbers  well.” 

“Not  even  God  can  get  in.” 

“  He  is  far  too  courteous  to  invade  her 
privacy,”  said  John. 
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“  Aren’t  we  lucky  to  have  such  a  nice  God, 
Dad?” 

“  Indeed,  yes,”  said  John  thoughtfully. 

The  voice  was  silent.  Perks  came  towards 
them  across  the  lawn. 

What  are  you  two  talking  about  ?”  she 
said. 

First,  we  talked  about  you,  and  then 
about  God.” 

‘‘What  an  extraordinary  mixture!”  said 
Perks.  “  Don’t  you  know  that  we  cut  each 
other  ?  Why  talk  about  God  at  all  on  a 
week-day  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?”  said  Joan.  “  He  doesn’t  shut 
Himself  up  in  heaven  all  the  week.” 

“  I  think  yours  is  rather  a  nice  God,”  said 
Perks.  “  He  interests  me.  If  we  have  a 
wet  afternoon,  I  will  come  to  the  study  and 
make  His  acquaintance.” 

“  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  introduce  you,” 
replied  the  Rector  gravely. 

“  Come  in  at  once,”  Myra  called  to  them 
from  the  drawing-room  window.  “  It  is  much 
too  damp  to  be  out.  Thanks  so  much  for  your 
music,  dear.  You  have  a  charming  voice.” 

“  It  has  never  been  described  as  ‘  charming  ’ 
before,”  said  Perks,  her  eyes  twinkling.  “  I 
am  glad  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Penberthy.” 

“How  serious  you  are,  Joan!  What  are 
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you  thinking  about  ?”  Myra  held  the  opinion 
that  children  who  were  silent  were  sickening 
for  something. 

“We  were  talking  when  you  called  us,” 
said  Joan,  shutting  the  window.  “We  were 
talking  about  God.” 

Myra  jumped.  The  aigrette  in  her  hair 
shook  with  horror.  “  Joan !  I  call  it 
positively  irreverent  to  bring  your  Creator 
into  ordinary  conversation  in  that  flippant 
manner.” 

“  Why  ?”  said  Joan.  “  Don’t  you  talk 
about  your  friends  ?” 

“  Go  to  bed  at  once,”  said  Aunt  Myra. 
She  looked  round  for  her  brother.  He  had 
beaten  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  study,  and  had 
locked  the  door.  He  wanted  to  laugh,  and 
Myra  had  no  sense  of  humour. 

***** 

“  Just  play,  whilst  I  brush,”  said  Perks, 
half  an  hour  later. 

She  sat  on  the  window-sill  in  the  nursery, 
her  arms  resting  on  the  bars,  staring  far  away 
over  the  sleeping  flelds  to  the  dim  edge  of  the 
sky.  Joan  sat  at  the  piano,  great  white  shafts 
of  moonlight  falling  on  her  hands  and  arms. 

“  I  must  keep  the  soft  pedal  on,  because  of 
Aunt  Myra.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Perks.  “  Hurry  up.” 
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Joan  played,  on  and  on;  silent  sometimes, 
her  hands  resting  on  the  keys,  like  white  birds 
poised.  She  knew  her  instrument  well,  and 
played  without  reserve.  She  seemed  to  be 
groping,  asking  questions,  and  then  singing 
quaint  little  melodies,  like  a  child  at  play. 
Perks  never  moved.  The  edge  of  the  sky 
merged  into  the  velvet  darkness.  The  moon 
glittered  with  a  white  radiance.  The  roses 
under  the  window-sill  slept,  white  like  ghosts, 
laden  with  scent. 

‘‘  I  think  we’d  better  go  to  bed,”  said  Perks 
at  last.  J oan  shut  the  lid  of  the  piano 
noiselessly,  and  they  went  in  silence  along  the 
passage  into  their  bedroom,  warm  with 
candle-light. 

Perks  watched  Joan  as  she  got  into  bed. 
“  You’ve  learnt  something.  Babe,  since  I  saw 
you  last.  I  can  always  tell  when  you  play 
tome.  You’re  not  a  child  any  more.  I  can’t 
make  it  out.”  She  frowned.  Some  thought 
seemed  to  strike  her.  With  a  quick  move¬ 
ment  she  knelt  by  Joan’s  bed.  ‘‘  Tell  me, 
Babe — you’re  not  in  love,  are  you  ?” 

“  No,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  I’m  not  in  love.  I 
don’t  understand  how  to  begin.” 

“  It  can’t  be  done  to  order.  You  will 
suddenly  know  that  it  has  happened.” 

“  Oh,  Perks !”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  I  want  to  talk.” 
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‘‘  Go  on,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  I  don’t  want  to 
kneel  here  all  night.”  She  stroked  Joan’s 
hair  from  her  forehead  tenderly. 

‘‘It  was  Bottles,”  said  Joan.  “He  went 
and  loved  me.  It  was  so  terrible.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  face.  He  was  so  quiet  .  .  . 
and  his  eyes  were  like  Billy’s  when  you  go 
for  a  walk  without  him.  You  don’t  know 
how  frightened  I  was.  I  was  quite  cold  with 
fright.  He  said  he  would  teach  me  what 
it  was  like  ...  to  love  .  .  .  but  I  didn’t 
want  to  know  ...  I  didn’t  want  to  know.” 

“  That  is  the  whole  point,”  said  Perks. 
“It  is  always  a  deadly  risk,  but  with  one 
man,  who  you  probably  never  have  the  luck 
to  find,  you  would  forget  to  be  afraid.” 

Joan  propped  herself  on  her  elbow,  and 
scanned  Perks’s  face.  “  How  do  you  know  ?” 
she  said.  “  I  thought  you  didn’t  believe  in 
love.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  in  anything  .  .  .  except 
myself  .  .  .  but  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 
I  am  a  wise  woman,  and  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandmother.  I  think  you  had  better  go  to 
sleep.” 

“Not  just  for  a  minute,”  said  Joan. 
“  There  is  one  other  thing  that  worries  me. 
I  am  tired  of  playing  the  piano,  and  waiting 
for  the  man  to  come.  What  is  the  good  of 
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me,  doing  nothing  here  ?  What  will  happen 
if  the  one  man  rides  by  without  seeing  me  ? 
I  only  feel  like  this  at  night,  before  I  go  to 
sleep.  I  want  to  do  something,  to  help 
somebody.  I  think  to  be  a  missionary  would 
be  splendid,  but  I’m  not  serious-minded 
enough.  I  can’t  help  seeing  the  funny  side 
of  everything,  even  God.” 

Perks  laughed  softly.  “  It  is  still  a  Babe,” 
she  said,  “  a  foolish,  funny  babe.  You 
mustn’t  worry  about  Bottles,  because  it 
served  him*  right.  As  well,  I  saw  him  on 
Sunday  with  the  Fletcher  girl,  hard  at  it.” 

‘‘  What  a  relief  I”  said  Joan.  “  I  was  right. 
I  told  him  he  would  soon  feel  better.” 

‘‘  Aren’t  you  jealous  ?”  asked  Perks 
curiously. 

“  Ought  I  to  be  ?  I  seem  to  be  glad  because 
he  is  happy  again.” 

‘‘  Most  women  belong  to  the  cat  tribe  .  .  . 
you  don’t,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘Now  I  am  going 
to  scold  you.  You  mustn’t  worry  about  being 
a  missionary,  because,  for  one  thing,  you’d  be 
perfectly  hopeless  at  it,  and  for  another, 
adventures  are  only  things  to  dream  of;  they 
never  come  true.  You  mustn’t  worry  about 
the  one  man,  because  he  never  comes  quickly 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  You  are  a 
morbid  young  woman,  and  you  want  smack- 
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ing.  You  must  love  Dad,  and  me  perhaps, 
and  when  we  are  old  maids,  we  will  keep  the 
spice  of  life  in  us  by  quarrelling  .  .  .  and 
we’ll  each  have  a  tabby  cat,  and  you  shall 
wear  mittens  .  .  .  nice  white  silk  ones.” 

“Wasn’t  I  a  fool!”  said  Joan,  snuggling 
under  the  bedclothes.  “  It  has  got  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  being  a  girl.  There  I  was, 
brooding  away  like  an  old  hen  !” 

“  Now  go  to  sleep,”  said  Perks.  “  I  still 
think  that  you  are  in  love.” 

“Rubbish!  There’s  no  one  to  love.” 

“  What  about  Miky  ?” 

“  I  couldn’t  fall  in  love  with  him.  I  know 
him  too  well.  He  is  so  frightfully  clumsy 
and  moody,  and  .  .  .  ordinary.  He  couldn’t 
be  less  like  a  hero  if  he  tried.” 

“  Come  out  of  it,”  said  Perks  impatiently. 
“  Dreaming  away  in  your  silly  enchanted 
wood,  living  on  nothing,  and  holding  sweet 
converse  with  muscular  heroes,  posing  under 
the  trees.  Men  are  rather  a  come-down,  I 
grant  you,  but  they  are  facts,  not  myths.” 

“  I  wish  he  weren’t  .  .  .  quite  so  hope¬ 
less,”  said  Joan. 

“  Stop  talking  and  go  to  sleep.”  Perks 
turned  over.  “  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
Miky,”  she  said  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


“  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  heavenly 
day  ?”  said  Joan  at  breakfast.  She  walked 
round  the  table,  collecting  a  piece  of  toast  and 
the  marmalade-pot  on  the  way,  and  stood 
at  the  open  window,  struck  silent  by  the 
shimmering  beauty  of  a  hot  summer’s  morn¬ 
ing.  A  mist  still  lay  over  the  lawn,  hiding 
the  fields  and  the  wood  beyond.  The 
roses  outside  the  window  nodded  their  heads, 
heavy  with  dew.  “Oh,  let’s  run  away  .  .  . 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  find  an  adven¬ 
ture,”  said  Joan.  She  spread  out  her  arms, 
standing  clean  cut  against  the  dazzling 
brilliance  of  the  sunlight  outside. 

“  Joan  !”  shrieked  Myra.  “  The  marma¬ 
lade  !  Put  it  down  this  minute.  Standing 
there,  gaping  at  the  garden,  which  is  surely 
a  familiar  object,  and  pouring  the  marmalade 
in  torrents  over  your  poor  dear  father’s  only 
respectable  carpet.” 

“  Come  on,  Perks,”  said  Joan,  falling  on 
her  knees.  “  What  a  joke !  You  scrape 
with  a  teaspoon,  and  I’ll  edge  it  in  with  the 
bread-knife.” 
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They  lay  prone  on  the  floor,  laughing  and 
scraping,  their  faces  flushed. 

“You  will  be  good  enough  to  sit  quiet 
to-day,”  said  Myra.  “  I  can’t  have  all  this 
racing  about  in  the  heat.” 

“  How  do  you  race  about  ?”  asked  Joan. 
“  Anyhow,  we  will  promise  not  to  do  it. 
We  are  going  on  an  adventure.”  She  kissed 
her  Aunt  on  her  forehead,  slightly  disarranging 
the  neat  little  fringe  along  the  top. 

John  looked  up  from  his  paper.  “The 
adventure  mustn’t  begin  till  after  lunch, 
Joan.  Your  Aunt  is  jamming  this  morning.” 

“  Oh,  let  me  jam,”  said  Perks,  licking  her 
marmalady  fingers. 

“  Goodness  me,  it’s  ten  o’clock !”  said  Myra, 
getting  up.  “  Joan,  find  the  baskets,  and 
bring  a  sunbonnet  for  Miss  Morris.” 

“  Won’t  you  call  me  ‘Perks’  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  will,  dear,”  said  Aunt  Myra 
kindly. 

They  walked  up  the  lawn,  leaving  fairy 
tracks  behind  them  in  the  dew. 

“Do  you  know  a  ripe  raspberry  when  you 
see  one  ?”  asked  Joan. 

“  Only  by  the  pound.  It  is  part  of  the 
‘  home  ’  atmosphere :  raspberries  growing,  and 
free  for  you  to  eat  just  when  your  fancy  wants 
them,  instead  of  once  a  day,  for  dessert.” 
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‘‘  Pick  the  red  ones,  when  they  come  off 
easily,”  said  Joan,  vanishing  into  the  canes. 

Perks  stood  still,  drinking  in  the  scent  of 
homely  kitchen-garden  flowers  and  of  ripening 
fruit.  In  the  lime-trees  rooks  cawed,  flying 
backwards  and  forwards  against  the  clear  sky. 

‘‘  How  are  you  getting  on  ?” 

“Not  very  fast,”  said  Perks,  with  her 
mouth  full.  “  I  keep  standing  still  and 
smelling,  and  when  I  do  pick  a  raspberry, 
I  stare  at  those  busy,  happy  black  birds, 
and  drop  it.” 

“  They’re  not  blackbirds,  they’re  rooks.” 

“  I  didn’t  say  blackbirds.  I  said  black 
birds,”  answered  Perks  shortly. 

“  It  is  too  hot  to  argue,”  said  Joan.  “You 
shouldn’t  talk  so  quickly  ...  it  was  just 
like  ‘  blackbirds.’  ” 

“  What  a  pedantic  child  .  .  .  they  are  all 
the  same  !” 

“  They’re  not,”  said  Joan,  very  hot, 
stalking  ahead  with  her  basket  down  the 
lawn  again  to  the  house.  They  walked  thus 
in  silence  to  the  kitchen,  and  were  released 
from  their  labours  by  Aunt  Myra. 

“  Run  along  and  keep  out  of  the  way,”  said 
she.  “  Sit  down  quietly  with  a  book  .  .  . 
and,  Joan,  mend  the  heel  of  your  left  stocking 
before  you  do  anything  else.” 
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“Yes,  Aunt  Myra.”  Still  in  pained 
silence,  they  sought  the  dim  coolness  of  the 
drawing-room  together. 

“  What  are  we  arguing  about,  anyway  ?” 
said  Joan. 

“  Goodness  knows.”  Perks  fanned  herself 
with  her  sunbonnet. 

Then  they  laughed,  the  beginnings  twitching 
at  the  corners  of  their  mouths  simultaneously. 

“  Do  you  remember  that  broiling  hot  day 
last  year,  when  I  slammed  our  cupboard  door 
and  bashed  in  the  top  of  your  Sunday  hat  ?” 

The  laughter  rippled  out  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  windows  over  the  lawn. 

“  I  believe  that  is  why  we  are  friends,” 
said  Joan.  “We  always  see  a  funny  thing 
at  the  same  moment.  You  can  share  Punch 
jokes  with  lots  of  people  .  .  .  but  there  are 
other  jokes,  too  little  to  laugh  at,  but  awfully 
funny.  They  would  fly  away  if  you  laughed 
at  them.  You  see  them,  and  your  friend 
sees  them.  .  .  .  They  are  dear  little  secrets 
between  you.” 

“  Funny  Babe,”  said  Perks.  “  About  being 
friends  .  .  .  there  are  other  reasons.”  She 
nodded  wisely  to  the  roses  at  the  window. 

“  Yes,”  said  Joan.  “  Quite  a  lot  of  other 
reasons.” 

*  * 

11 
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After  lunch  Miky  appeared. 

“  Here  you  are,  Miky.  You  can  put  the 
grub  on  your  carrier,  and  I  will  take  the 
thermos  and  the  milk.  Hurry  up,  you  lazy 
creature  !” 

Joan  pushed  her  sunbonnet  to  the  back  of 
her  head  as  she  spoke,  and  resumed  her  task, 
that  of  tying  a  thermos  to  a  very  rickety 
carrier. 

‘‘  Why  don’t  you  get  a  decent  strap  ?” 

‘‘  Because  I  am  more  adaptable  than  a 
stupid  man.  I  can  do  almost  anything  with 
a  piece  of  string.” 

‘‘  Till  it  breaks,”  said  Miky  witheringly. 
“  And  look  here,  not  a  picnic,  I  hate  eating 
on  the  ground,  with  nothing  to  lean  against, 
and  flies  in  your  tea,  and  melted  butter, 
and  ,” 

‘‘  Please  don’t  come,”  said  Joan.  “  We 
only  asked  you  out  of  politeness.  Stay  with 
Aunt  Myra  in  the  garden.”  Waving  her  hand, 
she  jumped  on  her  bicycle  and  disappeared, 
followed  by  a  wobbling  Perks  on  a  gaudy 
hired  machine,  possessing  one  very  precarious 
brake.  It  was  of  the  species  that  either  stops 
you  dead  or  hurls  you  to  perdition. 

Miky  frowned,  and  rode  after  them.  It 
was  after  such  defeats  that  he  felt  Joan  was 
laughing  at  him;  laughing  that  he  should  be 
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dancing  so  very  badly  at  the  end  of  a  string 
for  her  pleasure.  Sometimes  he  went  for 
long  walks,  or  sat  in  his  bedroom  alone.  He 
would  make  stern  resolutions.  Girls  were 
vain,  pleasure-loving  creatures,  always  thirst¬ 
ing  for  admiration.  It  was  therefore  his 
plain  duty  to  stand  aloof  from  their  charms, 
to  show  them  that  one  man  at  least  was  his 
own  master,  not  to  be  swayed  by  any  soft 
feelings  towards  the  female  sex. 

And  then  he  would  walk  over  to  the  Hectory 
because  Joan  had  a  laugh  like  music,  and  a 
face  like  a  white  flower,  and  eyes  that  made 
him  tremble  with  some  strange  passion. 
They  mocked  his  clumsiness,  smiled  at  his 
obedience,  refused  to  be  serious  for  a  single 
instant.  If  only  she  would  look  at  the 
ground,  modestly,  and  listen.  Nice  girls 
could  not  meet  men’s  eyes,  and  they  listened 
kindly  for  hours  on  end  to  the  exploits  of 
their  lords  and  masters.  But  Joan  looked 
straight  at  him  always,  just  as  she  looked  at 
Dad  or  Aunt  Myra  .  .  .  laughing  at  him, 
twisting  and  turning  his  words,  foiling  and 
checking  his  advances. 

After  these  combats  Miky  would  walk 
home  in  a  rage.  She  had  no  heart — the 
music  of  her  laugh  was  a  snare,  to  lure  men 
on  and  on,  .  .  .  Then  he  would  think  of 
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her  with  her  father,  or  when  the  Slater  baby 
died,  and  his  rage  would  change  to  a  queer 
excitement,  an  empty  longing.  What  would 
she  be  like  if  .  .  .?  Was  there  another  mouth 
in  the  world  that  turned  in  at  the  corners, 
twinkling,  beckoning,  just  like  that  ? 

As  he  rode  a  little  behind  Joan,  he  noticed 
the  slimness  of  her  wrists,  the  long  usefulness 
of  her  fingers,  round-tipped. 

‘‘  I  knew  you’d  come,”  said  a  voice  from 
the  sunbonnet.  “  Men  are  the  funniest, 
stupidest  creatures  in  the  world.” 

“  Especially  Miky,”  said  Perks.  She  could 
not  enliven  the  conversation  with  her  usual 
esprit  She  was  trying  to  get  used  to  the  brake. 

“  Oh,  we  all  know  women  are  better  than 
men,”  said  Miky,  with  sarcasm;  “  but  where 
would  you  be  without  us,  may  I  ask  ?” 

“  Quite  happy,”  said  Joan.  “  We  can  earn 
our  own  bread  and  find  our  own  amusements 
without  any  assistance  from  the  male  sex.” 

‘‘  But  you  can’t  fight,”  said  Miky. 

‘‘No  one  fights  nowadays.  What’s  the  good 
of  the  Army  ?  Playing  make-believe  soldiers 
every  summer,  and  dancing  all  the  winter.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  you  say  .  .  .  you 
can’t  get  on  without  men  to  look  after  you. 
You  don’t  know  what  it  means  to  be  alone, 
fighting  for  yourself.  You’ve  always  been 
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looked  after  by  someone.  ...  You  don’t 
know  what  it  is  like  to  be  bullied  or  afraid, 
or  helpless  or  homeless.”  He  paused  for 
breath;  such  eloquence  on  a  hot  afternoon 
was  exhausting. 

Joan  rode  on  without  answering.  Miky,” 
she  said  at  last,  “  how  terrible !  Every¬ 
thing  is  so  happy  and  peaceful.  ...  No  one 
could  ever  hurt  me,  could  they  ?” 

‘‘  No,”  said  Miky.  He  meant  it  so  very 
much  that  he  could  not  add  anything  to  it, 
could  not  follow  up  his  victory  with  “  I  told 
you  so.” 

“  Look  here,  you  two,”  said  Perks,  how 
much  further  do  you  want  me  to  go  ?  The 
sun  on  my  back  is  appalling.” 

‘‘  Another  three  miles,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  Poor 
old  Perks  !  We  will  send  Miky  on  in  front 
...  I  want  to  talk  about  clothes  and 
things.” 

The  obedient  and  inwardly  fuming  Miky 
rode  ahead,  catching  the  cadences  of  Joan’s 
voice,  filled  with  a  sweet  seriousness  not 
for  him,  discussing  the  very  latest  in  evening 
frocks. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  There  is  still  a  bun  and  a  sandwich  left,” 
said  Joan.  “  Lend  us  a  knife,  Miky.” 

Miky,  who  was  lying  flat  on  his  back, 
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rolled  over  with  a  grunt  and  proffered  the 
needed  weapon.  The  slim  hands  wielded  it 
skilfully,  cutting  the  bun  in  half  with  an 
exquisite  nicety. 

‘‘  Catch,”  said  Joan,  flinging  the  knife 
and  half  a  bun  at  Miky’s  head.  “  Now  I  am 
going  to  read.  You  can  listen  if  you  want 
to,  or  go  to  sleep  ...  I  don’t  mind.” 

Perks  and  Miky  settled  themselves  for 
slumber,  covering  their  faces  with  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  to  keep  off  the  flies.  Near  them, 
in  the  grass,  they  heard  the  bustle  of  countless 
creatures,  buzzing  and  humming,  full  of 
importance.  Far  away,  below  them,  men 
worked  in  the  fields;  carts  moved  slowly,  like 
flies  on  a  chess-board.  Black  specks,  which 
were  motors,  slipped  along  the  roads  silently. 

“  Isn’t  it  peaceful !”  said  Joan,  leaning  on 
her  elbows,  the  book  forgotten. 

What  are  you  going  to  read  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  ...  I  shall  just  open  the 
book  and  begin.”  She  settled  herself  more 
comfortably,  and  read.  .  .  . 

‘‘  Into  the  silver  night 
She  brought  with  her  pale  hand 
The  topaz  lanthorn  light, 

And  darted  splendour  o’er  the  land  ; 

Around  her  in  a  band, 

Rings traked  and  pied,  the  great,  soft  moths  came 
flying.  .  . 
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On  and  on,  not  troubling  to  understand; 
just  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  words,  the 
balance  of  each  cadence,  swinging  on  cob¬ 
webs  of  phantasy.  She  turned  the  pages  idly, 
and  read  again,  and  then  was  silent,  staring 
at  the  sky.  .  .  . 

Wake  up  !”  said  Joan,  shutting  the  book. 
“  It  is  time  to  go  home.”  She  got  up  as  she 
spoke,  and  walked  towards  the  bicycles. 

Perks  shook  herself,  and  powdered  her  nose 
with  an  air  of  defiance.  Miky  sat  up,  and 
looked  at  Joan,  his  chin  on  his  knees. 

“  Did  you  have  a  good  sleep  ?”  Joan  called 
to  them. 

‘‘Ripping!  .  .  .  Rather !”  answered  Perks 
and  Miky  simultaneously. 

They  lied,  however.  Perks  had  spent  the 
time  trying  to  oust  a  new  believing  philosophy 
from  her  cynical  soul.  Miky,  with  a  flight  of 
wild  imagination,  had  seen  Joan,  cuddled  up 
in  an  armchair  in  front  of  the  fire,  reading  to 
him  in  the  evening  ...  at  home  .  .  .  their 
home.  Both  were  profitable  occupations,  but 
rather  private  ones. 

*  *  *  * 

“  A  telegram  for  you,  Miky.”  The  Rector 
stood  in  the  porch,  a  yellow  envelope  in  his 
hand.  “  The  Doctor  sent  it  up  ...  he 
opened  it.” 
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Miky  propped  his  bicycle  against  the  wall, 
and  read  it.  “  Got  to  report  at  once  ...  all 
leave  stopped,”  he  said. 

‘‘  Things  are  getting  pretty  serious,”  said 
John,  frowning. 

‘‘  But  it  can’t  ever  come  to  War,”  said 
Joan.  “  There  is  the  Hague  Convention  and 
all  sorts  of  things.” 

Miky  said  nothing.  Some  slumbering 
instinct  in  him  was  awake,  brooding  in  his 
eyes,  making  every  movement  purposeful. 

‘‘I’d  better  say  good-bye,”  he  said  at 
last.  “  I  might  not  be  down  again  before  ...” 

“  Before  what  ?”  said  Joan  quickly. 

“Oh,  anything,”  said  Miky,  without  looking 
at  her. 

“  I’ll  walk  with  you  to  the  gate,”  said 
Joan.  Of  course,  the  whole  thing  was 
ridiculous.  He  would  be  back  next  week¬ 
end.  Heaven  knows  what  would  happen 
about  next  week’s  tennis !  .  .  .  It  was  so 
tiresome  when  the  men  dropped  out.  The 
gate  loomed  in  front  of  them.  Joan 
quickened  her  step  to  open  it;  Miky  did  the 
same.  Somehow  or  other,  they  both  pushed 
down  the  latch. 

Joan  drew  her  hand  away  hastily.  How 
she  hated  telegrams  .  .  .  they  made  your  heart 
beat  in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner. 
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‘‘  Aren’t  you  going  to  wish  me  luck  ?” 
said  Miky,  gripping  his  handle-bars  very 
tightly. 

Why  so  frightfully  serious  ?”  said  Joan. 
“  After  all,  you’ll  be  back  next  week-end. 
Tell  me  the  name  of  your  General  man. 
I’ll  write  and  ask  him  if  he  can  spare  you  for 
next  Thursday  afternoon.  ...  We  simply 
can’t  manage  without  another  man.” 

“  I  shan’t  be  coming  next  week-end,  or  the 
next,  or  the  next.” 

Miky!”  said  Joan.  Was  it  some  strange 
name  ?  It  didn’t  sound  the  same.  .  .  .  Her 
heart  seemed  to  be  playing  tricks  with  her 
voice  too.  She  felt  for  the  friendly  gate  and 
clutched  it.  “  You’re  not  going  to  ...  go 
and  fight,  are  you  ?” 

“  Won’t  it  be  splendid  ?”  said  Miky. 
“  Something  real  at  last.  No  more  slacking 
about  and  playing  tennis,  or  saying  the  same 
old  things  to  the  same  silly  girls.” 

“  But  .  .  .  Miky,”  interrupted  Joan.  No 
words  came  to  her.  She  felt  that  the  gate 
was  the  only  solid  familiar  thing  left,  and 
that  she  must  cling  to  it  at  all  costs. 

“You  said  we  only  played  games.  Well, 
this  is  going  to  be  a  game,  I  can  tell  you  .  .  . 
and  even  if  you  lose,  it’s  a  jolly  decent  way  of 
quitting.  Poor  old  Pater  !  .  .  .  I  may  turn 
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out  to  be  some  good,  after  all.”  He  turned  to 
Joan  abruptly.  “  Good-bye,”  he  said. 

“  Good-bye,”  said  Joan.  “You  are  sure 
to  be  back  quite  soon.” 

Miky  started  to  walk  down  the  road. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  particular  object  in  his 
coming  back,  soon  or  otherwise.  As  long 
as  Joan  could  make  up  her  tennis-parties  and 
get  someone  else  to  amuse  her  .  .  .  probably 
that  beastly  fat  curate  .  .  .  she  would  not  miss 
him.  Thank  goodness  there  was  something 
to  do  at  last,  something  in  which  Joan  had 
no  share.  Perhaps  he  would  forget  the 
haunting  flower-face,  so  white.  .  .  . 

He  stopped  at  the  corner,  and  shouted  to 
her,  using  his  hands  as  a  megaphone. 

“  It  doesn’t  matter  if  I  don’t  come  back 
.  .  .  try  the  curate.” 

“  Don’t  be  rude,”  answered  Joan. 

If  Miky  joked  like  that,  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm.  That  sick  feehng,  which 
had  forced  her  to  clutch  the  gate  in  such  a 
hurry,  was  only  part  of  the  nervous  effects 
of  the  telegram.  .  .  .  She  turned  slowly 
and  shut  the  gate,  then  leaned  her  arms  on  it, 
watching  the  long  shadows  creeping  up  the 
fields.  “  It  doesn’t  matter  if  I  don’t  come 
back.”  Of  course,  it  was  just  a  joke.  Why 
did  the  horrid  old  War  Office  send  telegrams 
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and  upset  her,  and  make  everything  strange 
and  different  ? 

Then,  suddenly,  her  face  dropped  in  her 
hands.  ‘‘It  does  matter!”  sobbed  Joan. 
“It  does!  .  .  .  it  does!  .  .  The  friendly 
gate  smiled  sadly  to  itself.  It  seemed  such  a 
pity  that  this  Joan  could  not  have  remained 
the  clambering  imp  of  their  first  acquaintance. 
The  clambering  imp  never  cried,  or  talked  to 
itself  in  this  heartrending  fashion. 

“  You’ve  been  a  long  time,”  said  Perks, 
when  she  came  in. 

“  Miky  went  ages  ago.  I’ve  been  leaning 
on  the  gate,  looking  at  the  fields.  ...  It’s 
lovely  down  there  now.” 

“  I  daresay  .  .  said  Perks. 


CHAPTER  XV 


It  was  a  cold  morning  in  early  December. 
Joan  blew  on  her  fingers  as  she  came  into  the 
dining-room,  and  then,  with  her  hands 
enchnling  the  cofiee-pot,  proceeded  to  read 
her  letters. 

It  was  a  funny  thing,  but  since  the  War 
letters  had  assumed  an  immense  importance. 
Instead  of  living  by  the  clock  in  the  usual 
way,  the  days  seemed  to  be  divided  by  the  rap 
of  the  postman.  Joan  had  many  corre¬ 
spondents.  The  letters  bore  no  stamps,  and 
were  short  and  often  practically  illegible. 
Sometimes  there  was  one  from  Miky,  a  little 
more  illegible  than  the  others.  They  began 
‘  My  dear  Joan,’  and  ended  ‘  Yours,  Miky.’ 
They  stated  plain  facts,  and  towards  the  end 
asked  after  the  Rector  and  Billy.  Certainly, 
they  were  very  dull  letters.  It  was  extra¬ 
ordinary  that,  when  one  arrived,  Joan  should 
again  experience  that  sick  feeling  which  had 
caused  her  to  clutch  the  gate  so  long  ago, 
when  she  didn’t  believe  in  the  War. 

You  couldn’t  help  believing  in  it  now. 
It  was  the  only  topic  of  conversation,  the 
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only  news  in  the  papers;  a  dark,  lowering 
horizon,  impossible  to  pierce.  There  were  also 
knitting  parties,  casualty  lists,  and  the  hymn 
for  absent  friends  like  a  dirge  every  Sunday 
evening;  staring  facts,  impossible  to  overlook. 

If  only  they  would  hurry  up  and  finish  it ! 
Surely  Miky  and  his  friends  had  played  their 
game  long  enough.  It  wasn’t  fair  on  women, 
watching  the  game,  with  their  hearts  for 
stakes.  Joan  hated  knitting;  socks  were 
so  difficult,  and  so  ugly.  And  then  on 
Sunday,  when  they  confounded  the  Hunnish 
politics  after  the  sermon  .  .  .  such  a  short 
distance  away,  Germans  were  praying  to  the 
same  God  for  the  exact  opposite.  .  .  .  Other 
women  were  watching,  just  as  anxiously.  .  .  . 
It  was  all  so  baffling,  so  gigantic. 

Joan  pushed  away  the  coffee-pot  and  opened 
her  letters.  The  first  was  from  Perks. 

My  dear  Babe, 

“  Mother  has  gone  to  France.  Quite 
unofficially,  as  far  as  I  know.  Her  uniform 
was  a  dream;  anything  less  like  a  uniform 
I  have  never  seen.  She  has  to  pay  like  mad 
for  the  privilege  of  working  with  Lady  some¬ 
body,  so  I  really  can’t  see  the  attraction. 
Anyhow,  she  is  settled  for  the  winter.  Father 
lives  at  his  Club.  I  don’t  blame  him,  as  all 
the  servants  have  given  notice.  A  char- 
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person  is  looking  after  me.  At  least,  she 
can  cook  boiled  eggs,  I  believe,  but  I  prefer 
feeding  out  at  a  tea-shop.  It’s  simply  beastly, 
Babe.  At  present,  I  am  amused  with  my 
singing,  but  otherwise  I  couldn’t  bear  it. 

“You  may  have  gathered  that  I  want  to 
come  and  stay  with  you.  Father  says  that 
I  can  do  what  I  like,  so  long  as  I  don’t  worry 
him,  or  overdraw  at  the  Bank.  Of  course, 
not  till  after  Christmas.  I  would  not  intrude 
upon  that  homely  ritual  for  worlds.  I  loathe 
Christmas  .  .  .  always  have.  It  makes  me 
feel  lonelier  than  usual. 

“How  is  it  with  you  ?  Do  you  knit  or 
scrub  ?  Personally  I  amuse  myself  at  the 
expense  of  both  parties.  War  workers  are 
particularly  diverting.  I  seem  to  be  a  little 
nastier  and  wickeder  than  usual  to-day. 
I  am  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  friends 
with  a  Babe.  You’ve  got  to  be  friends  with 
me,  however.  Otherwise,  I  shan’t  believe  in 
anything  at  all, 

“  Love  from  your 

“  Perks. 

“  P.S. — Bottles  is  in  the  R.F.C.  I  think 
he  chose  it  for  the  uniform.  It  is  so  adored 
by  the  fair  sex.” 

“  Of  course  she  must  come,”  thought  Joan. 
“  As  soon  after  Christmas  as  possible.” 
Why  didn’t  Bottles  come  to  see  her  in  his 
uniform,  now  that  he  had  quite  recovered  ? .  .  . 
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The  other  letter  was  from  Miky.  Joan 
glanced  at  it,  and  as  she  did  so  her  hands 
forgot  that  they  were  cold  and  clutched  the 
letter  very  firmly.  It  certainly  was  rather  a 
shock.  It  began  ‘‘  Joey  dear  ...” 

Joan  read  no  further,  but  folded  it  care¬ 
fully  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  As  she  ate  her 
breakfast  she  said  to  herself  the  same  words, 
over  and  over  again.  ‘  Joey  dear  .  .  . 
Joey  dear.’  ‘My  dear  Joan’  .  .  .  why, 
it  meant  the  same  thing,  really.  But  no  one 
had  called  her  Joey  since  .  .  .  since  .  .  .  the 
summer  before  she  went  to  Germany,  when 
Miky  used  to  call  her  that,  to  pretend  that 
she  was  a  boy.  But  ‘  Joey  dear.’  You  would 
never  address  a  boy  like  that.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  that  funny  old  name.  And 
now  all  sorts  of  memories  came  to  her;  the 
exact  turn  of  Miky’s  voice  as  he  said  it,  and 
then,  how  cross  Aunt  Myra  had  been  about 
it !  Joan  smiled  and  choked  over  her  coffee. 

As  soon  as  she  had  finished,  she  got  up 
and  walked  aimlessly  upstairs.  The  next 
thing  to  do  was  to  read  the  letter.  She  must 
wait  just  a  little  longer,  till  she  was  quite  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  strange  beginnmg.  Of  course,  it 
was  quite  all  right.  Dad  would  laugh  when 
he  read  it.  She  shut  her  bedroom  door  and, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  read  it  slowly- 
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“  Joey  dear, 

“  I  am  not  going  to  write  you  family 
letters  any  more.  I  want  to  talk,  like  we 
always  used  to,  before  you  grew  up.  Do  you 
remember  ?  Under  the  ash  tree  with  the 
hammock,  and  in  the  winter,  roasting  chest¬ 
nuts  in  the  nursery  ? 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  you  feel  different 
since  the  summer.  I  know  I  do.  I  am  not 
going  to  play  about  any  more,  I  give  you  fair 
warning.  Not  that  I  was  ever  much  good  at 
playing  about — I’m  not  clever  enough.  1 
am  expecting  my  leave  any  day  now.  I  can’t 
talk  in  a  letter.  I  must  be  able  to  look  at  you. 

‘‘  As  soon  as  I  get  to  England  I  am  coming 
to  see  you.  It  is  no  good  saying  you  won’t 
be  at  home,  or  hiding  in  the  wood-shed  or  the 
laurel  bushes.  I  am  going  to  come  and  say 
what  I  want  to  say. 

‘‘You  see,  I  am  your  more  than  usually 
obstinate 

“  Miky. 

“  P.S. — Before  I  begin,  I  am  going  to 
murder  the  curate.” 

When  she  got  to  the  end,  Joan  read  it 
again,  trying  to  grasp  what  it  meant.  ‘  Before 
I  begin.’  .  .  .  What  was  he  going  to  do  ?  He 
was  such  an  extraordinary  boy,  he  really 
might  do  anything.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
he  was  in  one  of  his  moods.  If  only  he  would 
be  content  to  laugh  and  talk  of  silly  things. 
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He  was  so  funny  when  he  tried  to  be  serious, 
standing  like  a  schoolboy  in  front  of  her, 
taking  five  minutes  to  say  three  words.  The 
ordinary  Miky  was  easy  to  deal  with,  and  a 
good  friend,  but  this  other  serious  Miky 
who  said  plain,  straight  things,  and  wrote 
extraordinary  letters.  .  .  .  He  frightened 
her,  because  she  could  not  understand  him. 

To  watch  a  man  bash  his  head  against  a 
wall  is  ludicrous,  but  there  is  always  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  will  get  what 
he  wants  in  the  end.  But  Miky’s  moods  never 
lasted  long.  Perhaps  when  he  came  he 
would  be  ordinary  again,  and  everything 
would  be  all  right.  She  had  better  go  and 
show  the  letter  to  Dad. 

At  this  point  in  her  reflections  Joan  came 
face  to  face  with  another  problem.  She 
didn’t  want  to  show  the  letter  to  anyone,  not 
even  to  Dad.  ‘  I  am  not  going  to  write  you 
family  letters  any  more.’  It  was  her  own. 
The  problems  presented  by  it  were  hers  to 
tackle  alone.  No  one  could  help  her.  She 
must  find  out  what  to  do,  somehow  or  other, 
all  by  herself. 

Perhaps  she  ought  to  answer  it.  .  .  .  How 
could  she,  when  she  didn’t  know  what  he 
meant  ?  It  would  be  no  use  writing  an 

ordinary  ‘  I  hope  you  are  quite  well  ’  letter. 

12 
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She  must  wait  till  Miky  came;  perhaps  when 
she  saw  him  she  would  understand. 

All  day  she  thought  and  thought.  It  was 
a  Sunday,  and  instead  of  the  Psalms,  that 
she  should  have  been  pointing,  other  words 
were  written.  ‘Joey  dear  ...  I  must  be 
able  to  look  at  you.  ...  I  am  coming  to  see 
you.  ...  I  am  going  to  say  what  I  want 
to  say.  .  .  .’ 

By  the  end  of  the  evening  service  Joan 
discovered  some  measure  of  the  truth.  Miky 
was  in  the  same  way  as  Bottles;  if  anything, 
worse.  He  was  going  to  say  the  things  that 
Bottles  had  said.  Presumably,  she  would 
vouchsafe  the  same  replies.  Here,  the  part 
of  Joan  that  would  not  show  the  letter  to  Dad 
begged  to  differ.  Miky  was  young  and 
strong.  She  would  have  to  invent  a  new  set  of 
answers.  She  would  have  to  learn  them  by 
heart  and  repeat  them  often,  because  Miky 
was  so  terribly  determined. 

“  I  am  going  to  lose  my  head,”  thought 
Joan  in  a  panic.  “  If  I  am  not  frightfully 
careful,  I  shall  lose  my  head.”  She  stared 
at  the  vesper  candles,  screwing  up  her  eyes 
till  they  were  a  golden  radiance.  Joan, 
during  her  Sabbatical  youth,  had  invented 
many  church  games.  One  was  to  count  the 
organ  pipes.  If  you  did  this  long  enough, 
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you  could  see  little  devils  popping  their  heads 
out  at  the  top.  Staring  at  the  candles  was 
not  so  amusing,  but  it  passed  the  time.  Once 
the  left-hand  candle  had  turned  into  tongues 
of  fire  and  lighted  on  Tommy  Tull’s  head,  but 
that  was  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl. 
They  couldn’t  have  been  real  tongues  of  fire, 
because  he  didn’t  prophesy  afterwards.  .  .  . 

The  choir  prepared  to  sing.  Joan  found 
the  hymn,  and  repeated  her  letter,  word 
for  word,  from  start  to  finish.  Poor  little 
curate,  polishing  his  spectacles  .  .  .  perhaps 
she  had  better  tell  him  that  he  was  going  to 
be  murdered.  He  would  be  lovely  to  murder, 
he  was  so  plump. 

“  Keep  our  loved  ones,  now  far  absent, 
’neath  Thy  care,”  sang  the  choir,  with  an 
effective  tremolo.  “  I  won’t.  I  will  not 
marry  Miky,”  asserted  Joan  mentally,  to  the 
back  of  the  Squire’s  neck.  Were  all  her 
dreams  to  come  to  Miky  ?  Was  he  her 
dream-Pierrot  ?  With  a  sulky  temper  and  no 
conversation,  and  a  jealous  scowl  for  every 
male  within  ten  miles  of  her.  He  would 
never  be  able  to  make  love  to  her;  he  never 
read  the  lovery  parts  in  books.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  detective  stories  and  “  Treasure  Island.” 
Of  course,  he  flirted  whilst  she  was  in  Germany, 
but  he  was  always  that  foolish  boy 
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Michael.”  He  couldn’t  have  been  much  good 
at  it. 

“  Amen,”  sang  the  choir.  The  organist 
turned  the  pages  of  the  voluntary;  the  third 
choir-boy  from  the  end  dropped  his  hymn- 
book. 

Joan  stared  at  the  Rector’s  bowed  head 
through  her  fingers.  “  Do  you  hear,  God  ?” 
she  said  in  a  reverent  whisper.  ‘‘  I  won’t, 
I  just  won't,''' 

They  walked  home  wdth  the  Misses  Smith 
who  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  village.  Their 
umbrellas  bobbed  excitedly;  their  gay  chatter 
seemed  to  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  drips 
from  the  gaunt  black  trees.  How  dared  they 
talk  and  laugh,  spoiling  the  music  of  ‘‘  Joey 
dear  ”  ?  Couldn’t  they  hear  it  too  ?  Were 
they  deaf  or  too  old,  or  perhaps  they  had 
never  been  young  at  all  ?  .  .  . 

Joan  realised  with  a  jolt  that  she  was 
standing  in  her  room,  washing  her  hands  for 
supper.  ‘‘  Even  big  things  don’t  make  any 
difference  to  the  ordinary  little  things,” 
thought  Joan,  chasing  the  soap  round  the 
basin  with  rapt  attention.  She  would  not 
think  seriously  about  the  after-effects  of  that 
letter  until  bed-time.  She  would  go  on 
repeating,  for  a  little  while  longer,  this  new 
lesson,  easier  to  learn  than  any  poetry  ever 
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written.  How  could  a  short  pencil- written 
letter  have  such  beauty  ?  How  could  Miky, 
funny  old  Miky,  write  words  that  fell  into 
music  like  poetry  ? 

“  I  am  waiting  for  my  supper,”  shouted 
the  Rector  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

At  last  it  was  bed- time.  Joan  undressed 
with  elaborate  care,  and  tied  her  pig-tails  with 
fresh  blue  ribbons.  Should  she  think  before 
she  blew  out  the  candle,  or  in  the  greater 
privacy  of  the  dark  ?  She  decided  in  favour 
of  the  candle.  Perhaps  she  wouldn’t  feel  so 
alone  if  she  could  fix  her  eyes  on  her  pictures 
and  her  books,  and  the  old  cot  that  she  had 
slept  in  when  she  was  little.  She  didn’t  have 
to  puzzle  over  things  then.  She  just  had  to 
call,  quite  softly,  and  Dad  would  come  with 
the  comforting  pad-pad  of  his  slippers  along 
the  passage,  in  the  old  dressing-gown  with  the 
torn  pockets. 

But  it  would  be  no  use  calling  Dad  now. 
This  had  to  do  with  a  part  of  her  that  she  had 
never  discovered  before;  that  had  seemingly 
lived  alone  for  nineteen  years,  and  would  now 
brook  no  interference  from  Dad,  or  God,  or 
anyone  else. 

“  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?”  said  Joan  to 
herself.  She  sat  on  the  bed,  her  chin  between 
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her  knees,  watching  the  shadows  dancing  as 
the  flame  of  the  candle  flickered  in  the 
draught. 

“  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?”  said  Joan  again. 
For  nearly  an  hour  she  sat  thus,  until  at  last 
a  bigger  shiver  than  usual  shook  her,  and  she 
crept  between  the  sheets. 

“You  are  a  fool,”  said  Joan,  wriggling 
herself  into  a  compact  ball  like  a  dormouse. 
It  seemed  as  if  her  thoughts  had  not  been  very 
profitable  ones.  She  blew  out  the  candle. 

“  I  suppose  I’d  better  go  to  sleep,”  she 
said;  which,  all  things  considered,  was  a  wise 
and  philosophical  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


If  there  is  one  day  more  conducive  to  bad 
temper  than  any  other,  it  is  Boxing  Day. 
The  prospect  of  the  delicacies  of  yesterday, 
warmed  up,  is  not  alluring,  and  it  usually 
rains  in  a  dismal  manner,  like  a  child  crying 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

Joan  sat  in  the  nursery,  curled  up  in  an 
armchair,  reading.  She  was  so  cross  that 
she  could  feel  prickles  of  irritation  growing 
all  over  her. 

She  was  reading  the  inimitable  “  Emma.” 
But  somehow  the  sparkle  was  not  there. 
Emma  was  a  conceited  prig,  and  as  for  that 
silly  little  Harriet  Smith.  .  .  .  Joan  shut 
the  book  with  a  bang;  words  could  not  ex¬ 
press  such  foolishness.  Why  was  she  so 
cross  ?  She  had  felt  prickly  ever  since  Miky’s 
letter  had  arrived.  Why  had  she  ever  met 
that  tiresome  Miky  ?  If  only  she  had  fought 
with  him  harder  when  they  were  little,  per¬ 
haps  they  would  never  have  been  friends. 
If  she  could  only  understand !  One  day  to 
receive  a  prelude  to  half-guessed-at  things,  and 
then,  stolid  silence. 
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Miky  had  come  home  on  leave  a  week 
before  Christmas,  and  had  studiously  avoided 
Clouston  and  the  Rectory  for  seven  days. 
Surely  murdering  the  curate  couldn’t  take  all 
that  time.  As  well,  the  curate  had  performed 
his  duties  on  Christmas  Day,  seemingly  in 
the  best  of  health  and  spirits. 

“  How  beastly  everything  is !”  said  Joan, 
kicking  the  edge  of  the  fender.  Suddenly 
she  sat  upright,  listening.  Someone  was 
running  upstairs,  two  steps  at  a  time.  There 
was  only  one  person  who  made  exactly  that 
clumbering  noise — someone  with  long  legs, 
determined  and  obstinate  and  .  .  . 

“  Hello,  Miky!”  said  Joan,  getting  up  and 
holding  out  her  hand.  This  ordinary  con¬ 
vention  had  suddenly  become  a  solid  rock  after 
the  dizzy  edge  of  a  precipice.  The  precipice 
had  something  to  do  with  the  light  in  Miky’s 
eyes,  and  the  realisation  of  it  left  Joan  with 
cold  lips  and  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  trembling. 

Miky  ignored  the  outstretched  hand  and 
walked  across  the  room  to  the  window. 

“  The  old  Reverend  is  a  splendid  fellow.” 

“  Why  ?”  said  Joan — not  because  she 
wanted  to  know,  but  because  the  sane  part 
of  her  told  her  to  make  conversation. 

“  We  are  going  for  a  walk,”  said  Miky. 
“You  had  better  put  on  your  mack.” 
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Joan  tried  to  think  of  some  excuse.  Any¬ 
thing  to  avoid  such  intimacy.  “  Isn’t  it 
rather  wet  ?”  said  this  new,  meek- voiced 
Joan,  moving  towards  the  door. 

The  sturdy  back  of  Miky  offered  no  opinion 
on  this  point.  There  was  silence,  only  broken 
by  the  drip  of  the  rain  outside. 

‘‘  I’m  ready,”  said  Joan  at  length. 

They  walked  downstairs  in  silence;  along 
the  drive  and  out  of  the  gate  and  then  slosh, 
slosh,  along  the  station  road.  Joan  felt  that 
unless  she  opened  the  conversation  something 
inside  her  might  burst.  Perhaps  ‘‘Isn’t  it  a 
rotten  day  ?”  might  do.  But  it  was  so  painfully 
obvious.  “  Have  you  enjoyed  your  leave  ?” 
That  was  better.  Joan  took  a  deep  breath. 

“  Have  .  .  .” 

“When  .  .  .”  said  Miky  and  Joan  together, 
like  a  clash  of  cymbals  against  the  monotonous 
drip  of  the  rain. 

Joan  recovered  first.  “  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  how  you  enjoyed  your  leave.” 

“  It  hasn’t  begun  yet,”  said  Miky.  “  It 
has  taken  me  seven  days  to  walk  two  miles.” 

Joan  sought  for  the  correct  answer.  “  How 
funny  !”  wasn’t  right.  They  seemed  to  be 
walking  faster  and  faster.  As  they  turned 
the  corner,  three  school-children  passed  them, 
standing  still  to  stare  after  them,  their  coats 
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over  their  heads.  What  would  happen  when 
they  reached  the  station  ?  Would  they  walk 
back  and  have  tea,  all  in  this  uncomfortable, 
storm-laden  silence  ? 

Miky  stopped  abruptly ;  J oan  did  the  same ; 
Billy  yawned  and  sat  down,  the  water 
trickling  off  his  ears. 

‘‘  Look  here,”  said  Miky,  ‘‘  are  you  going 
to  marry  me,  or  are  you  not  ?” 

Joan  felt  an  extraordinary  desire  to  laugh. 
The  awful  worst  had  happened,  and  it  was 
utterly  unlike  anything  she  had  ever 
imagined;  Miky,  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
the  rain  streaming  off  the  peak  of  his  cap, 
threatening  her  with  marriage  in  the  middle 
of  the  station  road.  The  tenderness  of 
‘‘Joey  dear”  was  a  silly  dream;  the  pieces 
in  books  where  the  hero  kisses  the  heroine 
were  nothing  but  lies — love  did  not  exist  .  .  . 
just  marriage  ...  so  that  men  might  have 
good  dinners  and  pretty  children.  .  .  . 

“You  are  awfully  kind,”  said  Joan,  in 
an  odd,  quiet  voice.  “  It  is  no  good  threaten¬ 
ing  me,  I  simply  won’t  stand  it.  I  shall 
marry  a  man  who  loves  me — you  don’t  know 
what  love  is.  You  would  never  kiss  me, 
except  a  horrid  peck  once  a  day.  You  are 
nothing  but  a  silly  boy — rude  and  vulgar, 
and  ignorant  and  ridiculous.  ...” 
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Something  about  Miky — his  absolute  still¬ 
ness  and  whiteness — stopped  Joan.  She 
watched  him  as  if  fascinated,  watched  two 
hard  points  in  his  eyes. 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Miky,  “  I  don’t  love  you. 
Not  enough  to  call  you  ‘  darling  ’  and  tell  you 
that  you  are  pretty.  Only  enough  to  crush  the 
life  out  of  you,  and  run  away  with  you  now — 
to  have  you  for  my  own,  you  beautiful,  proud 
creature.  .  .  .  That  isn’t  love — not  your  sort. 
It  isn’t  nice,  like  a  picture  book.  It  is  much 
too  vulgar,  and  ignorant,  and — natural.  .  .  .” 

“Miky!”  whispered  Joan,  putting  her 
hands  in  front  of  her  eyes. 

“  Of  course  you  couldn’t  marry  me.”  He 
seemed  to  Joan  more  angry  than  God  could 
ever  be.  “  Everyone  would  laugh  so;  and, 
if  you  wait,  plenty  of  other  men  will  come, 
with  more  money  and  pleasanter  faces  and 
prettier  manners.  .  .  .” 

“  Miky — stop  !”  said  Joan. 

“  Shall  I  take  you  home,”  said  Miky,  in  a 
different  voice,  “  or  had  I  better  walk  on  ?” 

“  Go  on,”  said  Joan.  She  felt  that  another 
word  would  break  some  thin,  tight  thread 
holding  together  her  bruised  self-respect. 

With  big  strides  Miky  walked  along  the 
road,  turned  the  corner,  and  disappeared. 
Joan  took  her  handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket 
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and  screwed  it  into  various  shapes  between 
her  hands. 

“Oh,  God!”  she  said,  and  then  again, 
“Oh,  God!” 

Something  squelched  in  her  shoes.  Of 
course,  they  had  holes  in  the  soles.  She  had 
better  walk  to  keep  warm.  How  could  she 
keep  warm  when  her  heart  was  cold,  like  ice  ? 
After  a  long  time  she  found  herself  going  in  at 
the  Rectory  gate.  She  ran  quickly  into  the 
house  and  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  It  was 
nearly  dark:  the  dreary  half-light  of  a  winter’s 
afternoon.  She  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
A  white  face  stared  at  her  from  its  depths.  It 
made  her  frightened,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 

She  walked  into  the  nursery,  with  its 
cheerful,  glowing  fire.  Why,  it  was  only  this 
afternoon  that  Miky  had  stood  by  the 
window,  his  broad  back  saying  so  much  that 
she,  little  fool,  could  not  understand.  She 
had  called  him  a  silly  boy.  .  .  .  What  was 
she  but  the  most  priggish  and  sentimental  of 
school-girls'? 

At  last  she  knew.  This  was  love — this  over¬ 
powering  something  that  made  her  tremble, 
and  made  Miky  say  such  wild,  wonderful 
things.  ‘Darling’  was  nothing  but  a  tame 
endearment.  All  the  love-making  in  the  world 
paled  before  ‘  you  beautiful,  proud  creature.’ 
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And  she  had  been  taken  in  by  this  make- 
believe — had  sent  away  a  real  man,  because 
she  cared  about  pretty  manners  and  well- 
turned  speeches.  She  thought  of  Miky  dis¬ 
appearing  round  the  bend  of  the  road.  The 
loneliness  of  a  lost  child  overwhelmed  her. 
She  flung  herself  upon  the  floor,  sobbing  until 
she  could  sob  no  more;  and  as  she  sobbed, 
she  cried  out  loud,  ‘‘Miky!  .  .  .  Miky!  .  .  .” 

*  *  *  4?-  * 

From  some  other  far-away  world  she  heard 
the  chink  of  tea-cups.  Susan  would  be 
carrying  the  lamp  into  the  study  and  drawing 
the  curtains.  Tea  seemed  to  be  another  of 
those  things  that  went  on  as  usual,  even  though 
your  heart  was  broken.  What  silent  comfort 
is  to  be  found  in  the  homely,  everyday  things  ! 
They  go  on,  solid  and  eternal,  holding  out 
the  helping  hands  of  habit  to  poor  storm- 
tossed  souls.  The  terrible  ego  of  despair 
recedes  before  the  calm  indifference  of  ordinary 
things.  Perhaps  our  misery  is  not  so  vital, 
after  all.  .  .  . 

Downstairs  were  ordinary,  everyday  things 
waiting  to  be  done.  Hot  tea  to  be  poured 
out;  the  smoke  from  Dad’s  pipe  to  be  watched, 
and  the  flicker  of  the  firelight  also,  turning 
Billy’s  eyes  to  flaming  topazes. 

Joan  sat  up  and  blew  her  nose.  It  was  no 
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use  crying  any  more — she  would  be  sick.  It 
was  no  use  thinking,  either.  It  was  all 
over,  and  the  sooner  she  forgot  it  the  better. 
What  was  the  good  of  understanding  now  ? 
Tlirough  her  gross  stupidity  she  had  lost  this 
wonderful  thing — this  mad  insecurity  and 
infinite  safety  which  was  love. 

Joan  washed  her  face  and  changed  her 
shoes,  then  took  down  her  hair  and  brushed 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  part  it  in 
the  dull  middle,  now  that  she  was  to  be  for 
ever  an  old  maid. 

“  Gracious,  how  plain  you  are  !”  said  Joan 
to  the  red-eyed,  shiny-nosed  spinster  in  the 
glass.  She  walked  downstairs  slowly,  the 
red  glow  from  the  study  door  warming  the 
lump  of  ice  that  was  her  heart. 

‘‘  You’ve  caught  cold,”  said  the  Rector, 
surveying  his  daughter. 

Awfully  sorry,”  said  Joan,  afraid  I  have. 
I  put  on  my  old  shoes  by  mistake.”  She  blew 
her  nose  vigorously. 

“  You’ve  got  a  headache,  too.  Kid.  Come 
and  sit  over  here.” 

So  Joan  sat  on  the  floor  by  the  fender,  her 
head  against  her  father’s  knees,  and  let  the 
comfort  of  home  and  homely  things  sink  into 
her.  Now  and  then  Billy  tapped  his  tail  on 
the  carpet  and  licked  her  hand. 
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“  I  keep  on  learning  things,”  said  Joan, 
looking  into  the  fire.  “  It  doesn’t  matter 
what  blunders  you  make,  or  how  miserable 
you  are,  you  go  on.  Nothing  stops  dead  .  .  . 
there  is  never  the  end.  When  we  tumble, 
God  can’t  stop  to  pick  us  up.  Lots  of  people 
tumble  every  day,  and  everyone  else  goes 
on,  and  they  get  up  at  last  and  go  on,  too. 
God  is  too  busy — He  can’t  help.” 

“  Didn’t  He  teach  you  that  this  isn’t  the 
end  ?”  said  Dad. 

Joan  stood  up.  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  God, 
I  do  indeed,”  she  said.  “  But  honestly.  Dad, 
you  can’t  be  too  miserable  to  live — not  if  you 
are  young,  at  any  rate.” 

Has  the  sea  been  calling  .  .  .  worse  than 
usual ?” 

‘‘  No,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  A  ship  has  come  over 
the  sea — rather  an  ugly  ship,  with  strong, 
useful  sails.  I’ve  sent  it  away.” 

Dad  refrained  from  questionings  with  a 
rare  delicacy. 

“  I’m  tired  of  the  castles.  Dad.  I’m  looking 
out  to  sea,  at  the  ship.  .  .  .  It’s  going — over 
the  edge  of  the  sky — without  me.  .  .  .” 

“  There  are  other  ships  sailing,”  said  Dad. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Joan;  “there  are  other 
grander  ships.  ...  I  expect  one  day  one  of 
them  will  do.  .  .  .” 
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John  did  not  answer.  He  stroked  Joan’s 
neatly  parted  hair  and  stared  into  the  fire. 

It  is  so  sad  for  Dads  when  children  grow 
tired  of  play  and  sit  staring  out  to  sea — at 
the  ships  sailing.  .  .  . 

^  Hi  >{:  ){: 

The  next  morning  brought  a  letter  from 
Miky.  For  one  wild  moment  Joan  thought 
that  he  was»going  to  come  back,  but  as  she 
read  she  began  to  see  exactly  how  much  she 
had  hurt  him. 

“  Dear  Joan  (Oh,  the  chill  of  it  !), 

“  I  apologise  for  what  I  said  yesterday. 
I  meant  every  word  of  it,  but  I  shouldn’t 
have  said  it.  It  was  just  as  vulgar  as  the 
rest  of  me.  The  whole  thing  was  a  huge, 
ghastly  mistake — your  wonderful  sweetness 
doesn’t  mean  anything.  I  don’t  believe  you 
are  a  woman  at  all — not  a  man’s  woman. 
I  shall  probably  write  you  family  letters 
occasionally,  otherwise  they  will  wonder  what 
is  up.  Don’t  answer  them,  of  course.  " 

“I  go  back  to  France  to-morrow,  thank 
goodness.  I  wish  we  didn’t  live  within  two 
miles  of  each  other.  If  you  don’t  hurry  up 
and  marry  someone  else,  it  will  be  pretty 
awkward.  Perhaps  the  old  War  will  do  for 
me,  which  will  solve  the  problem. 

‘‘  Miky.” 
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“  Oh,  you  little  fool!”  said  Joan  to  herself, 
folding  the  letter.  She  locked  it  in  her  jewel- 
case  with  the  other  letter  beginning  “Joey 
dear.”  She  had  cried  again  most  of  the  night, 
and  was  now  quite  determined  to  forget  the 
whole  of  that  nightmare  afternoon.  After 
all,  she  had  only  done  what  she  had  meant 
to  do.  There  were  other  men.  She  would 
wait.  She  had  no  intention  of  marrying  Miky. 
But  it  was  so  long  ago  when  she  had  decided 
that.  She  had  changed  her  mind.  It  didn’t 
matter  that  he  was  ordinary,  and  even  some¬ 
times  ridiculous.  She  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  him,  to  run  away  with  him  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

“  Stop  it  at  once  !”  said  Joan,  mopping 
her  eyes  very  hard.  She  hurried  into  her 
coat  and  hat,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  for 
the  Parish  Room  and  the  Blanket  and  Boot 
Club. 

“  You’re  very  gay.  Miss  Joan,”  said  Mrs. 
Hickson,  offering  her  subscription. 

“  I  like  people  to  be  gay,”  said  Joan, 
kissing  the  baby  just  above  its  squint  eye. 

“  I  never  met  such  a  one  with  children,” 
remarked  the  gratified  Mrs.  Hickson. 

“  They  make  all  the  difference,  don’t  you 
think  ?” 

“  What  difference.  Miss  ?”  The  conversa- 
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tion  had  soared  far  above  Mrs.  Hickson’s 
intelligence. 

“It’s  rather  difficult  to  explain,”  said  Joan, 
kissing  the  baby  again. 

Curiously  enough,  Master  Hickson  seemed 
to  understand.  He  smiled  knowingly  at  Joan, 
and  then,  stretching  out  his  two  fat  hands, 
crowed  in  an  ecstasy  of  merriment. 

“  Oh,  the  pretty  boy  !”  said  Mrs.  Hickson. 

Joan  and  the  baby  did  not  hear.  They 
gazed  at  each  other,  silently  exchanging 
confidences. 

“  Well,  good-morning.  Miss,”  said  Mrs. 
Hickson. 

“  Good-bye,  sweetheart.”  Joan  held  her 
face  very  near  the  baby  one.  Splosh !  .  .  .  a 
great  big  kiss  fell  on  her  cheek.  “  I  believe 
those  are  the  very  best  kisses  of  all,”  said 
Joan,  turning  her  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  Hodges  family,  next  on  the  list. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


One  day,  early  in  January,  Perks  drove  up 
the  road  to  the  Rectory,  the  station  fly, 
growing  more  dilapidated  every  year,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  her  two  trunks. 

On  they  rumbled,  between  the  clipped 
hedges,  powdered  with  frost,  and  the  bare 
branches  of  the  trees  delicately  interlaced, 
an  exquisite  carved  screen,  half-veiling  the 
dying  splendour  of  a  round  red  sun.  Here 
and  there,  lights  glimmered  in  the  cottages, 
pale  and  wan  through  the  mist,  deepening 
the  blue  shadows  along  the  hedges. 

The  steady  lop-lop  slackened  as  they 
reached  the  last  hill.  Some  horses  seem  to 
trot  under  protest,  their  horizon  one  long  road 
with  an  uphill  slant,  leading  to  blighted  hopes 
and  mash,  with  a  dream  of  oats  that  never 
comes  true  over  the  edge  of  the  next  hill. 
The  motto  of  these  poor  animals  is  short 
and  to  the  point — “  Walk  ...  or,  if  they 
won’t  let  you,  lop.”  The  gentleman  driving 
the  station  fly  was  of  a  placid  disposition, 
and  walking  suited  him  very  well.  .  .  . 

The  blue  shadows  turned  black,  as  did  the 
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tracery  of  the  branches,  silhouetted  against 
the  coming  of  the  night. 

Oh,  Lord  !”  said  Perks.  “  Who  would  live 
in  the  country  !” 

She  got  out,  without  disturbing  the  progress 
of  her  chariot,  and  started  walking  up  the  hill. 
The  lights  in  the  Rectory  windows  shone 
through  the  dusk,  then  one  by  one  were 
darkened  by  a  shutter-closing  Susan,  standing 
against  the  light,  her  arms  above  her  head. 

Perks  drew  her  furs  round  her  and  shivered. 
“  It  isn’t  my  home,”  she  said  to  herself. 
‘‘  However  much  I  pretend,  it  only  welcomes 
me  courteously  .  .  .  politely.  ...  A  real 
home  wouldn’t  welcome  me.  I  should  just 
walk  in  .  .  .  walk  in  and  shut  the  door,  and 
kiss  the  Other  Person.  .  .  .”  The  Other 
Person  .  .  .  why  did  she  want  him  so  badly 
just  lately  ?  Did  it  come  to  every  woman,  this 
terrible  wanting  ?  .  .  .  ‘‘I  don’t  want  anyone 

except  myself,”  thought  Perks,  arranging  her 
hair  under  the  brim  of  her  hat  with  deft 
fingers.  I  just  want  to  notice  people,  and 
their  sobs,  and  cries,  and  heart-burnings.  I 
want  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  world,  not 
the  prison  of  a  home  and  the  Other  Person. ...” 
‘‘  I  don’t  want  ever  to  love  anything,”  said 
Perks  out  loud,  walking  stolidly  up  the  drive, 
her  hands  clenched. 
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Natural  instincts  are  indeed  difficult  to 
stifle,  especially  on  a  cold,  dark  afternoon, 
with  many  homes  where  they  drink  tea  behind 
drawn  shutters,  ready  to  open  the  door  and 
bid  you  welcome,  but  .  .  .  not  your  own,  with 
the  Other  Person  waiting  for  you  .  .  .  listening 
for  you  .  .  .  warming  your  shoes  perhaps.  .  .  . 
*  *  *  *  * 

“  Well,  here  I  am,”  said  Perks.  And  here 
I  mean  to  stay  until  you  kick  me  out. 
Kectory  life  appeals  to  me,  although  I  am 
not  One  of  the  Church.” 

‘‘Nor  am  I,”  said  Joan,  taking  Perks’s 
coat  and  furs  from  her.  “It’s  nearly  as  bad 
as  being  a  Ministering  Child.” 

“  Well,  after  all,  it’s  my  Rectory,”  said  Dad. 
“  And  it  is  open  to  all  denominations,  infidels 
and  heretics  included.  Anything  like  the 
muffins  in  the  study.  Perks,  you  never  saw. 
They  are  floating  in  butter,  and  Billy  is  sitting 
in  front  of  them,  slobbering  and  slobbering.” 

“  Oh  !”  said  Perks  luxuriously.  “  How 
happy  I  am !  Do  you  know  the  sort  of 
happiness  that  says  itself  over  and  over  inside 
you  like  a  peal  of  bells  ?  Outside,  in  the  dark 
.  .  .  oh,  it  makes  me  laugh  ...  to  think  of 
the  things  that  I  was  thinking  to  myself  out¬ 
side  in  the  dark.  Thank  goodness  my  con¬ 
versational  reputation  is  not  at  stake  in  this 
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smiling,  charitable  place.  I  never  said  such 
an  awful  sentence  as  the  one  before  last.” 

“  Come  and  eat  the  muffins,  and  tell  us 
what  you  were  thinking,”  said  Joan. 
“  Although  it’s  pretty  hard  work,  eating 
muffins  and  talking  at  the  same  time.” 

Perks  took  off  her  hat,  balancing  it  on  one 
hand,  and  pulling  out  the  bows  with  the  other. 
“  What  is  happiness  .  .  .  ?”  said  Perks.  “  Is 
it  purring  like  a  cat,  and  eating  muffins,  or  is 
it  scratching  everybody  and  getting  scratched 
back,  or  is  it  looking  after  a  tom-cat  and 
warming  his  slippers  and  pouring  out  his  tea  ?” 

‘‘  I  think  happiness  is  knowing  when  things 
are  beautiful.  Holding  your  breath  for 
wonder  at  every  corner.” 

“  Idealists  bore  me,”  said  Perks.  Every¬ 
thing  isn’t  beautiful  .  .  .  most  things  are 
ugly.  Anyhow,  the  truth  is  the  only  thing 
worth  having.” 

“  Perhaps  that  is  happiness,”  said  John 
thoughtfully.  “  Finding  the  truth  .  .  . 
wresting  it  from  the  hands  of  Fate  ...  in 
spite  of  adversity.” 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  have  to  fight  ?” 
said  Perks.  “  A  bed  of  roses  is  very  pleasant, 
and  life  dances  by  me,  a  diverting  picture. 
Of  course,  it  isn’t  the  truth.  It’s  a  blooming 
ballet ;  men  and  women  dressed  up  by  civilisa¬ 
tion,  with  wreaths  of  paper  flowers  and  tinkling 
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laughs  and  painted  smiles.  Even  the  tears 
that  I  have  seen  have  been  false  ones.  Their 
handkerchiefs  are  never  wet  .  .  .  their  noses 
are  never  red.  They  don’t  kiss  ...  it  isn’t 
hygienic.”  She  paused,  looking  into  the  fire. 
‘‘  I  won't  play  at  things,”  said  Perks.  “  If  I  ever 
begin  ...  to  find  the  truth,  I  will  get  to  the 
very  bottom  rock.  I  will  gamble  with  my  life.” 

“  That’s  what  it  is,”  said  Joan.  “  That’s 
why  you  are  different  from  other  people.  You 
are  watching  their  games  and  waiting  .  .  . 
waiting  to  begin.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  like  being  analysed,”  said  Perks, 
shaking  herself.  “  It  shows  me  up  too  much. 
I’m  a  nice  child  really,  and  I  don’t  think  about 
anything.  I’m  a  little  bit  of  fluff.  .  .  .”  She 
took  Billy’s  head  in  her  hands,  looking  deep  into 
his  puzzled  dog  eyes.  ‘ ‘  Do  you  hear,  Billy-my- 
lad,  I’m  a  little  .  .  .  wicked  little  bit  of  fluff.” 

“If  it  pleases  you  to  pretend,  we  will  pre¬ 
tend  with  you,”  said  John,  smiling.  “  How¬ 
ever,  little  bits  of  fiufi  don’t  have  interesting 
faces,  nor  do  they  say  discerning  things.” 

Perks  got  up,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass  above  the  mantel-piece.  “  Why  aren’t 
you  pretty  and  silly  ?”  she  said.  “It’s  much 
the  most  serviceable  mask.  It  hides  everything 
.  .  .  brains  and  hearts  and  emotions.  ...” 

“  Isn’t  she  funny.  Dad,”  said  Joan,  “  when 
she  talks  rot  like  that  ?” 
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Dad  looked  at  Perks,  standing  in  front  of 
the  glass,  her  eyes  challenging  the  other  eyes 
staring  at  her  so  searchingly.  .  .  . 

‘‘  She  is  a  remarkable  girl,”  he  said,  ‘‘  but 
we  mustn’t  tell  her  so.” 

“  No,”  said  Joan.  “  She  would  simply  hate 
it  if  we  told  her  so.” 

***** 

After  dinner  Perks  retired  to  the  nursery 
with  her  coffee  and  a  cigarette.  It  was  a 
Wednesday,  and  Joan  was  spending  a  happy 
evening  in  the  drawing-room  with  the 
Clouston  branch  of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society. 
Perks  would  polish  brasses,  play  the  organ, 
drill  the  Scouts,  or  dress  a  bad  leg,  but  she 
would  not  G.F.S.  “  They  would  be  shocked 
at  my  clothes,  for  one  thing,”  said  Perks. 
“  And  then  my  breath  smells  of  smoke,  and 
my  nose  doesn’t  shine  like  good  girls’  noses  do. 
I’m  not  a  girl,  I’m  a  bold  bad  woman,  and  I’m 
only  friendly  with  the  people  I  like.” 

The  Friendly  Girls  caught  a  glimpse  of  neat 
feet,  clad  in  Paris  shoes,  vanishing  up  the  stairs. 
In  the  air  floated  a  delicate  aroma,  making  them 
think  of  the  high-born  ladies  in  the  novelettes 
that  Friendly  Girls  are  not  supposed  to  read. 

“  Is  that  the  young  lady  wot  come  from 
London,  Miss  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Joan,  trying  to  find  another 
thimble. 
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“  Won’t  she  come  and  read  to  us  ?” 

“  I  ...  I’m  afraid  she’s  rather  tued,”  said 
Joan. 

Susan,  made  to  appear  at  these  functions 
against  her  will  to  swell  the  numbers, 
whispered  to  the  enquirer.  Much  giggling 
ensued,  and  further  whisperings.  For  had  not 
Susan  been  inside  the  Vision’s  room,  and  un¬ 
packed  her  trunk  .  .  .  nay,  two  trunks  ? 
Could  she  not  speak  of  nightgowns,  so  thin 
...  so  soft,  run  with  ribbons,  to  be  thrown 
away  .  .  .  never  washed  ?  Susan  had  some 
of  the  same  ribbons  in  her  work-basket  now. 
She  hoped  that  they  would  come  in  to  trim 
her  summer  hat.  .  .  . 

Soon  the  work-party  settled  down.  The 
giggling  ceased,  busy  needles  flew  in  and  out, 
or  stuck  in  thick  flannelette,  guided  by  hot, 
clumsy  hands.  .  .  .  Joan’s  voice  rose  and  fell 
over  the  adventures  of  Rosa,  a  maiden  who,  if  she 
had  been  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  would  have 
been  an  ornament  to  any  Branch  of  the  G.F.S. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly.  Framed 
against  the  darkness  of  the  hall  Perks  stood, 
quite  still  and  smiling. 

May  I  come  in  ?”  said  Perks.  “I’m  dull.” 

“  Come  and  read,”  said  Joan,  with  her  finger 
on  the  place.  ‘  ‘  I  can’ t  keep  it  up  much  longer.  ’  ’ 

Perks  moved  into  the  room,  the  eyes  of  the 
Friendly  Girls  glued  to  her.  She  took  the 
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book,  and  then  looked  up,  smiling  again,  with 
a  flash  of  teeth.  ‘‘  Tell  me  about  it,  some¬ 
body,”  she  said.  “  Has  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him  yet  ?”  Frenzied  giggles  from  her 
audience,  and  then  a  deep,  hopeless  silence. 

‘‘Don’t  be  an  ass.  Perks,”  said  Joan. 
“  You’ll  never  get  them  to  say  anything  .  .  . 
they’re  much  too  shy.” 

“  But  I  am  intrigued,”  said  Perks,  still 
smiling.  “  Surely  all  young  ladies  can  talk 
about  the  subject  that  lies  nearest  their 
hearts  ?  What  is  the  good  of  a  book  if  the 
hero  doesn’t  ask  the  heroine  the  great 
question  ?  He  may  take  a  long  time  about 
it,  and  flght  with  the  villain  first,  but  he  must 
do  it  sooner  or  later.  What  is  life  without 
young  men  ?”  She  put  the  book  down  and 
spoke  slowly.  “Will  you  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  haven’t  got  a  young  man  .  .  .  that  I 
am  suffering  from  a  blighted  affection  .  .  .  that 
I  nearly  cried  on  the  way  up  from  the  station 
to-day,  because  everyone  else  in  the  world  has 
got  a  man  who  is  fighting  for  her,  and  I  haven’t  ? 
Shall  I  go  on  with  the  book,”  said  Perks,  “  or 
will  you  tell  me  .  .  .  about  your  boys  ?  .  .  . 
I  should  feel  it  a  great  honour.  .  .  .” 

“  Miss  .  .  .”  said  Susan,  putting  her  arms 
across  the  table,  “  do  you  mind  Joe  Sclater 
,  .  .  the  boy  wot  used  ter  bring  the  milk  ?” 

There  was  a  great  shuffling  of  chairs  nearer 
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the  table,  and  bending  of  heads,  and  turning 
of  lockets,  and  then  a  low  murmur  of  voices, 
telling  the  things  that  all  women  have  in 
common,  that  they  never  grow  tired  of 
crooning  over,  one  to  another.  .  .  . 

“  And  he’s  wounded,  Miss,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  one  of  them  ’Uns.” 

“  You’d  better  write  to  4,  Thurloe  Place,” 
said  Perks,  scribbling  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

“  It’s  long  after  time,”  said  Joan.  “  They’ll 
never  be  home  if  they  don’t  go  now.” 

“It’s  one  of  the  best  nightgown  patterns 
I  ever  met,”  said  Perks  to  Susan.  “  It  cuts 
into  the  length  of  the  material,  and  you  can 
have  ribbons  au  choixJ^^ 

“  Shall  they  be  blue  ribbons,  miss  ?”  said 
Susan,  clasping  her  hands  under  her  apron. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  G.F.S.  powers 
that  be  were  not  present  at  this  meeting  of 
their  august  society.  The  discussion  of  young 
men  and  of  beribboned  lingerie  is  not  a  syllabus 
of  instruction  that  would  appeal  to  them. 

However,  it  achieved  their  purpose.  A 
more  friendly  set  of  girls  than  those  putting 
on  their  coats  in  the  Rectory  hall  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find. 

The  last  one  wrapped  her  scarf  round  her 
neck,  buttoned  up  her  coat,  and  departed. 
Susan  could  be  heard  upstairs,  walking  from 
one  bedroom  to  another  with  stumping  feet. 
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‘‘  How  entrancing!”  said  Perks.  “  If  only 
I  could  write  it  all  down.  Their  faces  when 
I  came  in  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  on 
their  faces.  A  good  person  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  wicked  is  a  beautiful  sight.” 

Joan  sighed.  “  Never  again,  my  dear. 
I  kept  on  wondering  whatever  you  would  say 
next.  I  daresay  it  was  very  entrancing,  but  it 
was  not  a  G.F.S.  meeting.  Goodness  knows 
what  will  happen.  Probably  Dad  will  be  had 
up  by  the  Bishop  and  excommunicated.” 

“  In  that  case,  I  will  have  a  word  with  the 
Bishop,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  I  haven’t  met  a  man 
yet  who  would  not  give  me  what  I  wanted.” 

“  What  is  this  about  the  Bishop  ?”  said 
Dad,  coming  out  of  the  study.  ‘‘  I  never 
heard  such  a  buzzing  and  a  talking.  Were 
they  discussing  Bosa’s  virtues,  or  what  ?” 

“  I  wish  you’d  been  there,”  said  Perks. 
‘‘You  would  have  appreciated  the  exquisite 
humour  of  the  situation.  I  conducted  the 
meeting,  alone  and  unaided.  I  even  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  charming  Rosa.” 

Dad  lit  Perks’s  candle,  and  then  offered  it 
to  her  with  a  bow.  “  Enter  Miss  Perks,”  he 
said.  “  The  life-giving  breath  of  the  G.F.S.” 

“  Can’t  we  have  another  meeting  to¬ 
morrow  ?”  said  Perks.  “  I  have  found  my 
mMier  at  last.” 
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The  G.F.S.  will  do  for  the  present,”  said 
Dad.  ‘‘  This  old  world  wants  people  who 
breathe  life  as  they  walk.  You  will  soon  find 
other  bigger  things.” 

“  Can’t  you  find  me  a  curate  ?  Then  I 
could  have  a  little  G.F.S.  all  my  very  own.” 

‘‘What  did  you  mean,”  said  Joan,  “when  you 
said  that  you  nearly  cried  coming  up  from  the 
station  because  you  hadn’t  got  a  young  man  ?” 

“  I  was  just  talking  to  draw  them  out. 
I  abominate  young  men,  and  marriage  is  a 
convenience  not  suited  to  selfish  people  like 
me.  You  can’t  have  your  own  way,  and  you 
are  bothered  with  children,  and  you  get  fat 
and  uninteresting.” 

“  Why  did  you  say  it  in  that  voice  ?” 

“  What  voice  ?” 

“  It  was  quite  a  different  voice,”  said  Joan. 
“  It  was  sadder  than  the  saddest  voice  I  have 
ever  heard.  It  had  tears  melting  in  it,  like 
pearls.  It  made  them  tell  you.  ...” 

“  You  can’t  help  being  lonely  sometimes,” 
said  Perks.  “  However  wicked  and  selfish 
you  try  to  be.  I’m  tired.  Good-night.” 

She  turned  quickly  and  passed  up  the 
stairs,  the  fiame  of  the  candle  in  her  hand 
refiected  in  her  dark  eyes. 

“  Isn’t  she  a  wonderful  Perks !”  said  Joan 
softly. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

“  Well,  farewell  till  dinner-time,”  said  Perks. 
“  I  am  going  to  wash  my  head.” 

‘‘  Let’s  have  a  look  at  you  before  you  put  it 
up,”  said  Joan.  “  It’s  like  a  red  mane  just 
after  it  has  been  washed.” 

Red  grandmother !”  said  Perks,  taking  out 
her  hairpins,  and  putting  them  in  her  mouth. 

Run  along,  and  don’t  use  all  the  verbena- 
soap.” 

“  Take  my  pet  piece  out  of  the  bath-room 
before  she  begins,”  called  the  Rector  from  the 
study.  As  the  above  conversation  had  taken 
place  on  the  stairs,  he  was  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  could  chime  in  appropriately. 

“I  shall  be  in  the  nursery,  if  you  want  to  see,” 
called  Perks,  flying  upstairs,  two  steps  at  a  time. 

J oan  curled  herself  in  a  chair,  and  began  to 
read.  She  was  conscious  of  a  ring  at  the  front 
door,  but  as  nothing  came  of  it  she  decided 
that  it  must  be  the  Squire  about  the  offertory, 
or  some  silly  stopped-up  drain.  ‘‘  I  will 
never,  never  marry  a  Squire,”  Joan  said  once; 
‘‘  they  can  talk  of  nothing  at  all  but  drains.” 

The  drawing-room  door  opened. 

“  Joan,”  said  the  Rector,  coming  into  the 
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ring  of  the  lamplight,  “  this  is  Mr.  Thorne 
.  .  .  Peter  Thorne.  His  father  was  up  at 
Oxford  with  me.  .  .  .  He  was  Peter  Thorne, 
too.  We  don’t  know  this  Peter.  He  has  been  in 
India  for  some  years,  and  is  now  training  near 
Andover.  .  .  .  This  is  my  daughter  Joan.” 

Joan  uncurled  her  legs — oh,  shades  of  Aunt 
Myra ! — and  came  forward  with  a  welcome 
smile. 

“  Won’t  you  sit  down  ?”  she  said. 

It  was  a  pleasant  face,  bronzed  by  the  sun, 
and  lit  by  blue  eyes,  flickering  with  smiles. 

‘  ‘  When  did  you  leave  England  ?  ’  ’  asked  Joan. 

“  Three  years  ago  next  March  .  .  .  for  the 
usual  reason.”  He  laughed. 

“  A  girl  ?”  asked  Joan,  poking  the  fire. 

“  Even  so.  An  extraordinarily  clever  giil 
with  great  ideals.  Thanks  to  her,  I  went  and 
did  something  instead  of  trying  to  And  a  job 
in  England.  ...  I  don’t  think  England  is 
particularly  kind  to  poor  men  like  me.”  He 
laughed  again. 

“  Is  she  awfully  nice  .  .  .  the  girl  ?” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  her  .  .  .  since,”  said 
Peter.  “  She  was  always  miles  above  me,  in 
some  pure  world  of  her  own.  After  she  had 
.  .  .  given  me  the  chuck,  I  heard  nothing  of  her. 
I  say  ...  I  hope  you’re  not  awfully  bored.” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  Joan.  “  It  is  such  a 
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relief  when  you  can  be  friends  straight  away, 
without  talking  for  weeks  about  the  weather. 
About  the  girl  ...  I  expect  she  was  awfully 
nice,  but  rather  cruel.” 

“Do  you  get  any  skating  round  here  ?” 
Peter  was  clearly  annoyed  at  having  talked 
so  naturally.  There  was  something  so  under¬ 
standing  in  this  girl’s  silence.  She  knew  the 
things  that  he  hadn’t  told  her.  The  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  the  waiting  .  .  .  the  dreams  that 
were  bubbles  .  .  .  less  than  nothing. 

Joan  poked  the  fire  with  increased  vigour. 

“  I  wonder  ...  if  you  would  think  me 
awfully  rude  ...  if  I  asked  you  her  name  ?” 

“  Sylvia  Morris,”  said  Peter,  as  if  these  were 
the  two  most  holy  names  in  Heaven  or  out  of  it. 

“  Don’t  mention  it,”  said  Joan,  dropping 
the  poker  with  a  clatter.  “  Can’t  you  hear 
God  laughing  ?  I  thought  He  never  let 
things  like  that  happen,  except  in  books  and 
plays  and  miracles  in  the  Bible.  ...” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  !”  said  Peter  politely, 
edging  his  chair  away  from  this  extraordinary 
female. 

“It’s  .  .  .  it’s  awfully  kind  of  you  to  tell 
me,”  said  Joan.  “  You  mustn’t  mind  me.  .  .  . 

I  expect  I’m  mentally  deficient.  Talking  to 
yourself  is  the  first  sign,  isn’t  it  ?” 

Peter  stared  at  her. 
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‘‘  Would  you  mind  coming  up  into  the 
nursery?”  said  Joan.  ‘‘We  can’t  have  the 
first  scene  anywhere  else.  It’s  an  awfully 
comfy  room,  and  you  can  smoke.  You  are 
staying  the  night,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“  Afraid  not.  We  start  for  France  to¬ 
morrow.  I  really  came  over  because  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go  for  my  last  evening.” 

“  Talk  about  the  Star  of  Bethlehem!”  said 
Joan.  “  What  sort  of  a  star  was  it  over  this 
house  ?  Pink  or  blue,  or  just  an  ordinary 
white  one  ?” 

“There  weren’t  any  stars,”  said  Peter,  trying 
to  keep  his  temper.  “  It’s  a  cloudy  night.” 

“  The  stars  I’m  talking  about  shine  through 
anything.  Just  a  second.”  Miss  Glenton 
paused  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  “  I  want 
to  tell  Dad  something.” 

Upstairs,  someone  was  singing,  rather  beauti¬ 
fully,  Peter  thought,  like  a  mother  singing  to 
sleepy  children.  The  study  door  opened.  Peter 
heard  the  Rector’s  voice  raised  in  dismay.  Joan 
came  out  quickly,  and  shut  the  door  with  a  bang. 

“  Poor  old  Dad!”  she  said,  laughing.  “  He’s 
rather  upset  about  what  I  have  just  told  him.” 

“  I  think  you  might  let  me  into  the  joke.” 

“Not  now,”  said  Joan.  “  Perhaps  I  will  .  .  . 
afterwards.  A  friend  of  mine  is  in  the 
nursery.  I  believe  she  has  been  washing  her 
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head.  She  is  not  very  nice — in  fact,  she  is 
rather  cross  and  a  little  bit  plain  .  .  .  carroty 
hair  and  freckles.  .  .  .  Her  name  is  Perks.” 

“  Oh,  really  !”  said  Peter.  Visions  came 
to  him  of  bedraggled  locks  and  flannel  dressing- 
gowns.  What  cats  women  were  .  .  .  giving 
away  a  friend  to  a  perfect  stranger  like  that  ! 

“  Perhaps  I’d  better  not  come  in.” 

“  Oh,  Perks  won’t  mind.  She  doesn’t  mind 
anything.”  Joan  pushed  the  door  open  as 
she  spoke. 

In  front  of  the  glowing  Are  sat  Perks,  her 
hair  twisting  and  curling  on  her  neck,  and 
entirely  hiding  her  face.  Through  this 
curtain  she  was  singing: 

I  did  but  meet  her  passing  by 
And  yet  I  love  her  .  . 

Perks  let  the  high  note  die  away  without 
a  tremble,  enjoying  an  artist’s  delight  in  a 
thing  well  done. 

“  Perks,”  interrupted  Joan.  ‘‘  Here’s 
someone  to  see  you.”  With  a  peculiar 
dodging  movement,  patented  by  her  and  Miky 
in  the  days  when  rows  with  Aunt  Myra  were 
of  frequent  occurrence,  Joan  contrived  to  slip 
out  of  the  room,  very  quietly  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  Outside,  in  the  dimly  lighted 
passage,  she  danced  like  a  mad  sprite. 

‘‘Crikey!”  said  Joan.  “Isn’t  it  a  lark! 
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.  .  .  Crikey,  isn’t  it  a  gorgeous  lark ! 
Dad  !  .  .  she  called  softly,  leaning  over  the 
banisters.  The  Rector  came  into  the  hall, 
paper  in  hand.  “  Dad  .  .  .  I’ve  done  it!” 

“  Bless  me  !”  said  Dad,  pushing  his 
spectacles  on  to  his  forehead. 

In  the  meantime,  Peter  stared  at  the  curls 
on  the  singer’s  neck,  his  mouth  forming  words, 
but  refusing  to  say  them. 

I  hate  being  interrupted  when  I  am 
singing,”  said  a  muffled  voice  behind  the  hair. 
“  Just  wait  a  minute,  whoever  you  are.” 

Peter  took  a  step  forward,  as  if  waiting 
a  minute  were  much  harder  than  waiting 
three  years. 

“It’s  only  just  the  last  two  lines,”  said  Perks. 

‘‘  I  did  but  see  her  passing  by 
And  yet  I  love  her  .  .  .  till  I  die.” 

The  voice  trailed  away  into  silence.  Perks 
shook  herself,  and  pushed  her  hair  out  of  her 
eyes.  And  then  she  made  a  queer  sound,  as  if 
her  breath  had  been  taken  from  her  .  .  .  and  the 
end  of  the  sound  was  remarkably  like  “  Peter.” 

In  a  second,  she  was  smiling.  “  Why  .  .  . 
it’s  Mr.  Thorne.  I  thought  for  a  second  I  had 
seen  a  ghost.  When  did  you  come  back  from 
banishment  ?  Do  you  know  the  Glentons,  or 
are  you  billeted  here,  or  have  you  just  fallen 
out  of  a  cloud  ?  Are  you  perfectly  sensible 
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now,  and  properly  thankful  for  all  that  I  have 
done  for  you  .  .  .  ?”  She  paused  for  breath. 

“You  do  look  topping,”  said  Peter  simply. 

“  I  expect  I  look  a  perfect  freak,”  said 
Perks,  drawing  her  garments  round  her.  “  I 
must  go  and  put  on  a  dress,  and  find  Joan. 
She  has  got  to  explain  how  you  come  to  be 
here,  and  why  she  brought  you  upstairs,  when 
she  knew  I  was  d  V intime. 

“  She  said  something  about  a  star  bringing 
me,”  said  Peter.  “  I  didn’t  notice  it  myself. 
I  like  Joan.” 

“  She’s  a  nice  child.  I  should  think  she  would 
suit  you  rather  well.  After  having  educated 
you  so  far,  I  must  now  see  you  happily  married.  ’  ’ 

“  Thanks,”  said  Peter.  He  had  no  notion 
what  he  was  saying.  He  could  only  look  at 
this  girl,  who  had  been  a  dream  for  so  long. 

Perks  walked  across  the  room  and  turned, 
with  her  hand  on  the  knob,  smiling.  “  Run 
and  find  Joan,  Mr.  Thorne.” 

Peter  did  not  answer.  He  watched  the  slim 
figure  disappear  down  the  passage.  On  the 
whole  he  felt  that  he  was  two  points  to  the  good. 
Firstly,  no  subsequent  “  Mr.  Thornes”  could 
take  away  from  the  sweetness  of  that  first 
“Peter.”  And,  secondly.  Miss  Morris  was 
attired  in  a  very  old  and  much  faded  blue 
kimono.  .  .  .” 
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I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean 
by  it,”  said  Perks. 

They  were  dressing  for  dinner,  whilst  the 
Rector  entertained  the  guest  in  the  study. 
“  Peter  is  staying  to  dinner,”  he  had  shouted 
to  Joan. 

“  Oh,  what  fun  we  are  going  to  have  !”  that 
young  lady  answered,  capering  wildly  round 
her  bedroom.  Could  anything  be  more 
romantic !  What  did  her  troubles  and  per¬ 
plexities  matter  compared  to  the  happiness  of 
Perks — her  dear,  wonderful  Perks  ?  That  he 
should  be  the  Peter  .  .  .  the  one  and  only 
kimono-Peter,  who  had  wanted  to  marry  her 
so  long  ago,  and,  as  far  as  Joan  could  see,  still 
wished  to  do  so.  It  was  too  exciting  for  words 
to  express.  And  now,  funny  old  Perks 
wanted  to  know  what  she  meant  by  it  ! 

“  You’ve  get  to  wear  the  blue  dress,”  said 
Joan,  “  and  I  think  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon 
round  your  head  would  be  the  finishing  touch 
.  .  .  and  the  darling  kimono,  like  a  train, 
draped  from  your  shoulders.” 

“  Oh,  stop  it  !”  said  the  exasperated  Perks. 
“For  goodness’  sake,  talk  sense.  I  have  told 
Peter  that  he  must  marry  and  settle  down.  .  .  . 
I  think  you  would  do  quite  nicely  for  him.” 

‘‘  I  might,”  said  Joan.  “  But  I’m  afraid 
he  doesn’t  take  to  me.  He  loathes  brown  hair 
and  gawky  legs.  He  seems  to  have  a  leaning 
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towards  carrots  and  nice,  round  legs,  peeping 
out  through  the  folds  of  a  blue  kimono.” 

‘‘  Shut  up,  I  tell  you!”  said  Perks,  sitting 
on  Joan’s  head  with  vigour.  “  I  don’t  care 
two  straws  about  any  man.  Silly,  moony 
creatures  .  .  .  and  of  all  men,  he  is  the  worst. 
Turning  me  into  a  beastly  goddess  .  .  .  it’s 
too  ludicrous.  I  shall  be  heartily  thankful 
when  he  returns  to  his  India  1” 

‘‘  He  goes  to  France  to-morrow,”  said  Joan. 
“  It  seems  awfully  sad  ...  he  has  no  people. 
No  one  to  go  to  on  his  last  night,  no  one  to  fold 
his  socks  tenderly,  and  help  him  pack.  Dad 
says  that  we  must  do  our  best,  but  it  won’t 
be  the  same  ...  it  won’t  be  like  a  real 
home.  .  .  .” 

Perks  struggled  with  the  hooks  of  the  blue 
frock.  A  reckless  feeling  took  possession  of  her. 
For  one  evening  she  would  travel  along  the 
road  with  this  other  lonely  soul,  and  then 
they  would  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
For  one  evening  she  would  believe  in  life 
instead  of  laugh  at  it;  expand  in  the  warmth 
of  some  secret  understanding  that  seemed  to 
be  theirs.  She  would  not  allow  herself  to 
think  of  to-morrow.  By  then  she  would  have 
got  back  her  cynicism,  be  able  to  class  this  man 
once  more  with  all  the  others  who  amused  her 
with  their  pettiness.  For  one  evening  she 
would  try  to  be  what  this  man  thought  she 
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was  .  .  .  this  simple  man,  who  reverenced  her, 
and  loved  her  through  long  years  of  absence. 

‘‘  Give  me  the  blue  ribbon,”  said  Perks. 
“  It  rather  improves  me.” 

Your  eyes  are  like  stars,”  said  Joan. 

“  All  the  better  to  lure  him  with,  my  dear.” 
Perks  surveyed  the  back  of  her  head  in  the  glass. 

‘‘  Aren’t  you  ever  going  to  care  about 
anyone  ?”  said  Joan  wistfully. 

‘‘  Of  course  not.  I  like  to  be  amused  .  .  . 
that’s  all.” 

‘‘  It  does  seem  a  terrible  pity.” 

Perks  took  her  arm.  “  Don’t  worry  about 
me,  little  Babe.  I’m  not  worth  it  ...  as 
well,  you  might  give  yourself  a  headache.” 

“  I  seem  often  to  have  headaches  now.” 

“I’ve  never  met  anything  like  you.  You 
jump  every  time  the  door-bell  rings,  and  fall 
upon  the  letters  like  a  wild-cat,  and  come  down 
to  breakfast  a  dissipated  wreck.  I  suppose  it’s 
some  stupid  man  or  other  sitting  in  a  trench 
somewhere.  All  women  are  the  same.  Haven’t 
they  got  any  self-respect  ?  A  man’s  name 
in  the  casualty  list  isn’t  the  end  of  the  world. 
You  should  be  hard-hearted,  like  me.” 

“  We  can’t  help  it,”  said  Joan.  “  We 
pretend  not  to  care,  but  we  do.  I  think  it’s 
because  we  were  made  out  of  a  man’s  rib — 
you  find  the  man  whose  rib  you  are,  and  you 
are  one  person — what  he  suffers,  you  suffer.” 
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“  There  is  one  thing  about  your  theology. 
It  is  gained  by  experience  .  .  .  not  written 
hundreds  of  3^ears  ago  by  dried-up  old  men.” 

“  Perks  .  .  said  Joan  wistfully.  “  Do 
you  think  we  could  go  and  do  something 
together  ?  Everything  would  be  so  much 
easier  if  we  could  do  something  definite.” 

‘‘  What  about  Dad  ?”  said  Perks. 

Joan  was  silent.  There  was  nothing  to  say. 
They  paused  outside  the  drawing-room  door. 

“It  is  so  much  harder,”  said  Joan,  “  just 
to  go  on  as  usual  and  think  and  think.  .  .  .” 

“  I’ll  stay  with  you,”  said  Perks.  “  For 
three  years  or  the  duration,  if  you  like.” 

For  answer,  Joan  squeezed  her  arm. 

“  Here  are  the  ladies,”  said  the  Rector, 
holding  the  door  open.  “  Peter,  do  you  know 
Miss  Morris  ?” 

“  Shall  we  shake  hands  ?”  said  Perks, 
looking  at  him  straightly.  “  I  think  we 
forgot  to  upstairs.” 

Now  everyone  knows  that  shaking  hands  is  a 
dull,  prosaic  affair.  But  sometimes  it  is  the 
open  door  to  Romance. 

***** 

At  dinner  Perks  surpassed  herself.  Her 
eyes  glistening,  her  long,  thin  hands  gesticula¬ 
ting,  she  glanced  from  one  subject  to  another, 
her  tongue  like  a  flame  of  fire,  white-hot, 
scathing.  .  .  .  The  War  .  .  .  what  was  it 
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but  the  exquisite  mockery  of  Fate — a  joke 
at  the  world’s  expense  ?  Perks,  lucky  Perks, 
was  in  the  j  oke  too.  It  was  all  so  impersonal, 
so  ludicrous,  so  comical.  Other  men  strove  and 
fought,  other  women  wept  and  mourned. 
“It  is  all  so  very  amusing,”  said  Perks, 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

Joan  and  the  Rector  ate  their  dinner  in 
comparative  silence.  There  was  something 
rather  marvellous  about  Perks’s  attitude.  A 
woman  who  cannot  be  touched  by  emotion 
is  a  marvellous  thing. 

Peter  looked  at  Perks,  and  in  the  intervals 
ate  his  dinner.  If  you  had  asked  him  to  give 
a  resume  of  her  brilliant  conversation,  he 
would  not  have  remembered  one  word.  But 
he  could  have  told  you  other  things.  .  .  . 
The  two  wonderful  seconds  when,  for  a  flash, 
the  mockery  left  Perks’  s  eyes.  She  had  looked 
at  him  by  mistake.  “  Just  after  the  soup,  and 
before  the  second  mouthful  of  pudding,”  said 
Peter  to  himself,  like  a  child  learning  dates. 

“  .  .  .  May  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thank¬ 
ful.  Amen.” 

The  Rector  got  up.  “You  young  people 
must  amuse  yourselves,”  he  said.  “  The 
parish  has  decided  to  meet  this  evening.” 

“  Oh,  we’ll  manage  all  right,”  said  Perks, 
walking  towards  the  door.  Joan  and  Peter 
followed  her  with  amazing  alacrity. 
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“  I  hope  you  will  manage  it  all  right  .  .  .  my 
little  Perks,”  said  the  Rector  softly,  retrieving 
his  too-tight  pumps  from  under  the  table. 

To  what  he  referred  I  can  only  guess. 
Certainly  it  is  a  well-knowm  fact  that  women 
stage-manage  most  of  the  play-acting  that 
we  call  life. 

They  paused  outside  the  dining-room  door. 

“  Let’s  go  up  to  the  nursery,”  said  Perks, 
taking  Joan’s  arm. 

So  up  they  went,  the  two  girls  in  front, 
Peter  following  close  behind.  It  was  very 
dark  when  they  reached  the  top. 

“I’ll  run  on  and  light  the  lamp,”  said  Joan. 

They  groped  along  the  passage,  their  hands 
stretched  out  in  front  of  them. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Peter. 

“  It  was  my  fault,”  answered  Perks. 

The  groping  continued.  Certainly  Perks 
was  meant  to  stage-manage  the  affairs  of  that 
infant-in-arms,  Peter  Thorne. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  I  think  I  will  run  and  fetch  my  sock,”  said 
Joan,  poking  the  fire.  “  I  am  half-way  round 
the  heel,  and  the  only  hope  is  to  do  it  in  one 
sitting  with  a  wet  rag  round  my  head.” 

Peter  and  Perks  did  not  hear.  They  were 
studying  the  books  in  the  home-made  shelf 
over  the  mantelpiece.  Joan  felt  a  horrible, 
sick  pang.  Her  Perks  was  hers  no  longer. 
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She  must  go  downstairs,  and  sit  alone,  and 
stop  herself  being  miserable  somehow.  One 
day,  perhaps,  there  would  be  small  editions  of 
Peter  and  Perks,  who  would  call  her  ‘‘Aunt,” 
and  at  night,  when  she  brushed  her  hair,  they 
would  discover  that  it  had  curled  once.  “  Were 
you  ever  pretty.  Aunt  Joan  ?”  She  would 
smile  sadly,  and  kiss  the  dear  little  heads.  .  .  . 

Joan  raced  downstairs.  Such  pathetic 
pictures  were  not  allowed  according  to  her 
code  of  morals.  They  bordered  on  hysteria, 
and  always  ended  in  a  tempest  of  weeping,  or 
a  headache  of  the  splitting  variety.  They 
were  what  the  Rector  called  “  an  exquisite 
form  of  female  selfishness.” 

“You  will  turn  that  heel,  and  then  you 
will  play  Patience,”  said  Joan  severely  to 
herself.  She  suddenly  felt  so  much  older 
than  Perks.  It  seemed  such  a  very  small 
step  from  a  girl  to  a  maiden  aunt. 

Joan  walked  into  the  study  and  fetched 
Christina  Rossetti’s  poems.  They  seemed  to 
have  been  written  expressly  for  her ;  their  hope¬ 
lessness  pleased  her.  She  stood  on  tip-toe,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  glass.  “  I  believe  they  are  getting 
withered,”  she  said,  stroking  her  cheeks. 

At  moments  like  these  God  smiles  at  our 
utter  childishness.  For  Joan,  though  a 
maiden  aunt,  was  still  a  little  child,  crying  for 
the  moon. 
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“  They  are  all  fairy-tales,”  said  Perks. 
“  What  is  it  about  a  nursery  that  is  so 
homely  .  .  .  dear  .  .  .  ?” 

“  This  is  my  first  experience  of  a  nursery,” 
said  Peter.  “  My  people  were  always  travel¬ 
ling  about  when  I  was  a  kid,  and  then  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  I  know.  I  had  to  play  in  the  back 
drawing-room  or  the  servants’  hall.  We’ve 
both  missed  such  a  wonderful  thing  .  .  .  the 
soft  comfortingness  of  our  very  own  nursery, 
kind  as  a  mother.  ...” 

“You  are  lonely,  then  .  .  .  too  ?”  said 
Peter. 

“No  one  knows  that  I  am  lonely.  It  is 
only  when  the  nursery  puts  her  arms  round 
me,  and  says  ‘  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,’  that 
I  let  out  my  secrets  .  .  .  that  is  what  mothers 
sa}^  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  I  believe  so,”  said  Peter. 

They  sat  in  silence,  these  lonely  children, 
watching  the  flickering  fire  through  the  bars 
of  the  high  wire-guard.  Perks  sat  forward 
in  a  low  chair,  her  chin  clasped  in  her  hands. 

“  There  is  magic  sitting  in  the  corners  of  this 
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room,”  she  said.  “  Fairies  and  gnomes,  and 
all  the  dear  people  who  have  lived  happily 
ever  after.”  She  looked  up  at  Peter  and 
laughed.  ‘‘  The  magic  has  got  into  me,  too. 
I  feel  I  could  believe  in  anyone  or  anything, 
and  never  laugh  at  people  again.” 

“  I  suppose  inspiration  began  through 
women  like  you,”  said  Peter. 

Perks  stared  into  the  fire;  slowly,  over  her 
face  came  a  dull,  red  flush.  “You  must  know 
.  .  .  you  must  .  .  .  that  I  am  the  last  person 
to  inspke  a  man.  I  don’t  believe  in  pure 
motives,  and  kind  actions,  and  gracious 
thoughts  ...  I  don’t  believe  in  them,  I  say. 
We  all  live  for  ourselves,  and  the  ones  who 
can  manage  to  laugh  at  the  pushing  and 
jostling  have  found  the  philosophy  which 
guarantees  the  least  suffering.”  She  gave 
an  involuntary  shiver  as  she  spoke.  The 
fairies  in  the  corners  shuddered  in  sympathy. 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand,”  said  Peter; 
“  but  your  sweetness  has  inspired  me  ever 
since  I  knew  you.” 

“  Rubbish  !”  said  Perks.  Here,  indeed, 
was  something  to  laugh  at.  The  cynical 
Perks  figuring  as  the  gracious  lady  of  the 
simplest,  gentlest  knight  in  the  world.  “  How 
I  would  love  to  kiss  him  1”  thought  Perks. 
And  this  time  a  wave  of  red  covered  her  face 
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and  receded  quickly,  leaving  her  white  and 
transparent,  her  dark  eyes  burning  like 
flaming  pools. 

“  How  did  God  make  you  so  beautiful  ?” 
said  Peter. 

Perks  stood  up.  She  spoke  without  looking 
at  him.  “  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  must  run 
and  fetch  a  handkerchief.”  She  moved 
quickly,  and  running  down  the  passage,  stood 
breathless,  in  her  room.  The  magic  of  the 
nursery  was  so  strong  that  it  frightened  her. 
She  must  take  breath  .  .  .  remember  that 
this  evening  was  only  an  episode,  a  laughable 
episode,  with  no  beginning  and  no  ending. 
A  bubble  to  float  in  her  memory  .  .  .  one 
fairy-tale  evening  when  she  had  believed  in 
good,  beautiful  things.  If  she  could  rest 
content  with  a  fairy-tale,  half-written,  she 
would  not  be  hurt.  It  was  taking  such  things 
seriously,  and  living  them  to  the  bitter  end 
that  hurt  people,  disappointed  them.  .  .  . 
But  some  strange  womanly  instinct  had  said 
quite  distinctly,  “  I  wish  I  could  kiss  him.” 
That  was  going  on  with  the  half-written  story 
with  a  vengeance.  Taking  up  the  pen  and 
shaping  it  herself  .  .  .  signing  her  name  to 
it  for  all  to  see.  The  magic  of  the  nursery 
whispered  to  her;  the  ends  of  all  the  fairy 
stories  ever  written,  full  of  the  beauty  and 
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the  strength  of  love.  As  she  stood  there, 
a  great  glory  came  to  Perks  like  the  flash  of 
a  sword,  so  that  she  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands.  To  be  loved,  to  love  in  return,  it  was 
grand  and  eternal,  stronger  than  suffering, 
turning  pain  to  white  fire,  never  conquered, 
always  believing.  ...  Of  course,  her  people 
would  merely  laugh  when  she  told  them  .  .  . 
they  had  never  met  the  great  glory.  As  well, 
a  subaltern  in  the  Indian  Army.  .  .  .  They 
would  think  her  mad.  There  would  be  an 
awful  row,  and  she  would  have  to  run  away. 
There  wouldn’t  be  much  running  about  it. 
She  was  so  seldom  at  home,  and  she  was  quite 
used  to  rows.  This  would  only  be  a  little 
worse  than  the  others.  .  .  .  And  she  would 
gain  a  beggarly  freedom  with  a  quite  ordinary 
man  called  Peter.  She  would  have  to  bear 
his  children,  and  drag  after  him  wherever  he 
happened  to  be  stationed,  and  ruin  her  health, 
and  scrape  and  save.  .  .  .  Perks  threw  back 
her  head  and  laughed.  ‘‘  Oh,  what  an 
adventure  !”  she  said. 

Slowly,  she  walked  along  the  passage.  At 
the  far  end  the  nursery  door  stood  ajar,  a 
shaft  of  warm  firelight  streaming  out  into  the 
darkness. 

“I’m  coming,  my  dear,”  whispered  Perks. 
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‘‘  Have  you  got  the  handkerchief  ?”  en¬ 
quired  Peter. 

‘‘Do  you  believe  every  word  anyone  ever 
says  ?”  asked  Perks. 

“  I  believe  everything  you  say.” 

“  The  more  fool  you.  I  have  lied  ever 
since  I  can  remember.  .  .  .  It’s  so  much  more 
artistic  than  telling  the  truth.” 

Peter  smiled.  The  smile  said  quite  plainly, 
“  Some  lies  are  better  than  the  truest 
truth.” 

Perks  stamped  her  foot.  “  Aren’t  you  ever 
going  to  grow  up  ?  ”  she  said.  “You  innocent, 
child-like  lamb,  you  foolish  infant,  you  .  .  . 
and  the  funny  thing  is,  my  grown-upness  has 
suddenly  vanished.  I  only  want  to  live 
happily  ever  after  in  this  homely  nursery, 
where  no  sadness  or  disillusionment  can 
come.”  She  stretched  out  her  arms  towards 
the  blaze  invitingly. 

Peter  looked  into  the  fire,  too.  “  Is  there 
.  .  .  a  lucky  fellow  yet  ?”  he  said. 

Perks  thought  quickly,  her  body  very  still, 
her  hands  outlined  against  the  flames.  So  he 
loved  her  ...  as  much  as  that;  could  talk 
of  the  other  lucky  fellow,  and  never  presume 
to  burden  her  again  with  himself  or  his  affairs. 
It  was  so  like  him.  Just  because  her  people 
were  the  other  sort  of  people;  just  because. 
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years  ago,  she  had  said  cruel  things  which  were 
part  of  a  great  big  pose. 

Perks  got  up  and  sat  on  the  guard.  She 
leaned  forward,  the  firelight  catching  her  hair, 
her  eyes  on  Peter’s  face. 

‘‘  I  want  to  marry  you,”  said  Perks,  very 
distinctly. 

Peter  sat  bolt  upright,  and  gripped  the  arms 
of  his  chair.  ‘‘  Say  that  again.  ...  I  can’t 
understand,  I  .  .  .” 

“  It  was  nothing  much.  Not  worth  re¬ 
peating,  anyway.” 

“You  don’t  know  what  it  would  mean,” 
said  Peter.  “  Never  any  fun,  and  always  me 
to  look  after,  and  no  money.  ...” 

“  I  expect  it  will  be  pretty  rotten,”  agreed 
Perks,  swinging  a  daintily  shod  foot  in  front 
of  Peter’s  nose.  ‘*But  I  daresay  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  up  with  it.  You  see,  we  shall  be 
two  ...  so  lonely  now  .  .  .  fighting  the 
world  together.  Ladies  in  lonely  castles 
always  marry  the  beggar-man,  just  out  of 
perverseness,  not  because  they  like  the 
beggar.  ...” 

Peter  took  Perks’s  hands  and  kissed  them 
very  reverently.  “  My  Beautiful !”  he  said. 

Perks  clutched  those  other  hands,  her  eyes 
half-closed. 

“  Don’t  let  go,”  she  said.  “We  two  are 
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stronger  than  God.  I  was  right  ...  it’s 
worth  while.  It’s  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
worth  while  ...  I  haven’t  made  a  fool  of 
myself  after  all.” 

“  Your  face,”  said  Peter,  still  very  rev¬ 
erently.  ‘‘It’s  like  an  Italian  Madonna  .  .  . 
holy  and  sacred.” 

“  Poor  old  Madonna,  that’s  all !”  said  Perks. 
She  smiled  tenderly,  leaning  forward.  “  I’m 
.  .  .  a  woman  too,”  she  said. 

“  May  I,  dear  Beloved  ?” 

“  I  think  you’d  better,”  said  Perks.  .  .  . 

They  heard  the  bang  of  the  front  door. 

“  We  will  say  good-bye  now,”  said  Perks. 
“  I  couldn’t  bear  it  downstairs.  We  won’t 
tell  anyone  till  you  get  leave  .  .  .  it’s  no  use 
having  six  rows  when  one  will  do.  As  soon 
as  you  come,  we  will  run  away  and  get  married, 
and  then  visit  Father  at  the  Club,  and  break 
the  news  .  .  .  perhaps  we  might  take  him 
out  to  lunch,  it  would  put  him  in  a  good 
temper.  ...” 

“  .  .  .  We  will  run  away  and  get  married,” 
said  Peter,  echoing  his  better  half  with 
evident  relish. 

“You  will  have  three  months  to  get  used  to 
the  idea,  and  the  contract  isn’t  binding  to 
either  party.” 
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‘‘  Won’t  it  be  wonderful !”  said  Peter.  “  If 
I  come  back.” 

Something  gripped  Perks’s  heart.  “  You 
must  come  back,”  she  whispered.  ‘‘You 
must.  .  . 

***** 

“  Oh,  drat !”  said  Joan.  She  picked  up 
the  cards  and  shuffled  them  furiously.  Would 
the  Parish  never  stop  talking  ?  W ould  Perks 
and  Peter  flirt  together  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  ?  W ould  this  irritating  Patience  never 
come  out  ?  Of  course  .  .  .  there  was  the  ace 
of  diamonds  buried  under  a  King.  The  other 
aces  sat  in  a  haughty  row,  waiting  in  vain  for 
their  twos  and  threes. 

The  door  opened,  and  Perks  appeared. 

“  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  down,” 
said  Joan  crossly,  shuffling  the  cards  once 
more. 

“  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  said  Perks,  as  if  she 
were  thinking  of  something  else.  “  All  the 
fairies  came  out  of  the  corners,  and  taught  us 
things.  ...” 

“  Well,  the  least  you  can  do  now  is  to 
sing,”  said  Joan,  opening  the  piano.  Her 
crossness  vanished  as  she  heard  the  Rector  in 
the  hall.  She  squeezed  Perks’s  arm  as  they 
bent  over  the  music. 

“  I’m  a  beast !”  said  Joan  repentantly. 
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“So  am  I.  .  .  .  I  will  sing  Mignon. 
‘  Kennst  du  das  Land.  .  .  ” 

“  I  always  think  it  is  some  dreamland,” 
said  Joan,  “  where  the  people  love  each  other, 
and  live  happily  ever  after.” 

She  played  the  opening  bars  and  waited. 
Slow  and  soft  came  Perks’s  voice.  It  was 
the  same,  and  yet  entirely  different.  Well- 
controlled,  but  rich  beyond  measure. 

Peter  sat  in  the  gloom,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Perks’s  face.  John  put  down  his  book,  and 
watched  her  searchingly.  Joan  paused  before 
the  refrain,  so  full  of  insatiable  longing.  .  .  • 

The  voice  stopped  abruptly.  “We  won’t 
have  any  more,”  said  Perks.  “  There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  my  voice.  ...  I’m  making 
an  awful  row.” 

“  It’s  quite  different,”  said  Joan.  “  It’s 
wonderful !” 

“  Perks  mustn’t  sing  any  more  to-night,” 
said  the  Rector.  He  held  out  his  hand  in¬ 
vitingly.  “  Come  and  sit  near  the  fire,  my 
dear  .  .  .  you’re  trembling.” 

Peter  got  up.  “I’m  afraid  I  must  be  going, 
sir.  I  have  various  things  to  see  to  before  the 
morning.  You’ve  been  most  awfully  kind. . . 

They  went  into  the  hall,  talking  and 
laughing. 

“  Let  us  know  how  you  get  on,”  said  John. 
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Why  not  spend  your  next  leave  with  us 
altogether  ?” 

‘‘  Thank  you  awfully,”  said  Peter,  looking 
at  Perks,  leaning  against  the  wall,  her  face 
a  dim  whiteness  in  the  gloom.  “  I’ll  tell  the 
old  Banker-chap  to  let  you  know  ...  if 
anything  happens.  Well  .  .  .  good-bye.” 
With  a  final  salute,  he  was  gone. 

The  Rector  shut  the  hall  door,  and  bolted  it. 
“  I  expect  you’re  tired.  Perks,”  he  said. 
“  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed.” 

‘‘  She  has  gone,”  said  Joan.  “  She  ran 
upstairs  whilst  you  were  bolting  the  door.” 

“  I  shouldn’t  disturb  her  to-night.” 

‘‘Not  even  to  say  good-night  ?” 

“Not  even  to  say  good-night,”  said  the 
Rector,  kissing  his  daughter  on  the  forehead. 

Joan  wandered  upstairs.  It  had  been  a 
very  disappointing  evening.  Why  hadn’t 
the  children  come  down  hand  in  hand,  and 
asked  the  maiden  aunt  for  her  blessing  ? 
Why  hadn’t  that  beastly  Patience  con¬ 
descended  to  come  out  ? 

“  If  it  wasn’t  for  Dad,”  said  Joan,  “  I 
should  begin  to  think  that  nothing  is  ever 
going  to  go  right  again.” 

Poor  little  Joan  !  So  few  things  go  right, 
and  if  they  do,  they  are  so  dull  that  we  don’t 
notice  them.  As  she  passed  Perks’s  room. 
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she  listened.  Inside  there  was  complete 
silence.  I  believe  she  is  asleep  already,” 
said  Joan  to  herself.  She  walked  on  to  her 
own  room  and  shut  the  door. 

Perks  was  not  asleep.  She  was  standing 
in  the  dark  by  the  window,  looking  at  the  cold, 
sleeping  fields,  and  the  trees,  dimly  black 
against  the  sky.  She  had  not  even  taken  off 
the  blue  dress,  or  the  ribbon  in  her  hair.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  trying  to  see  beyond  the 
pitiless,  all- enveloping  night. 

She  began  to  speak  out  loud.  ‘‘  I  would 
never  pray  for  myself  .  .  .  I’m  not  worth  it.  .  .  . 
Of  course.  You  don’t  care  two  straws  for  me. 
I  am  stronger  than  You.  You  can’t  hurt  me. 
But  I’m  not  stronger  than  death.  ...  If  You 
are  real  .  .  .  if  You  are  anything  ...  You 
must  bring  him  back  .  .  .  home  to  me.  .  ,  .” 
She  stood  in  silence  again,  her  hands  clasped. 

At  last  she  turned  and  struck  a  match;  then 
drew  the  curtains,  and  began  carefully  and 
methodically  to  undress.  “  I  am  not  going 
to  weep  and  moan,”  thought  Perks.  I 
would  rather  die  first.  Nothing  shall  ever 
hurt  me.  No  one  could  hurt  my  Peter.  If 
God  is  kind.  He  couldn’t  be  so  cruel.  .  .  .” 

And  then  she  stood  still  by  her  bed,  her  eyes 
very  soft.  “  He  kissed  my  hands,”  said  Perks. 
‘‘He  believes  in  me  .  .  .  he  kissed  my  hands.” 


CHAPTER  XX 


Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  advent  of 
Peter,  when  for  the  space  of  an  evening  he 
had  flown  meteor-like  across  the  Rectory 
horizon. 

To  all  appearances,  he  had  left  no  trace  of 
his  visit.  Perks  was  her  usual  self,  full  of 
boundless  energy  in  the  parish,  poking  fun  in 
her  spare  moments  at  what  she  called  her 
‘‘  good  works.”  J oan,  after  the  first  few  days, 
gave  up  all  idea  of  a  match  between  these  two. 
She  had  been  silly  to  imagine  such  a  thing. 

Also,  she  had  no  time  or  thoughts  for  other 
people’s  affairs.  That  morning  the  longed- 
for  family  letter  had  come  from  Miky.  .  .  . 
It  hurt  her  more  than  any  silence  could  have 
done.  Once  and  for  all  she  must  realize  that 
the  whole  thing  was  over,  and  over  for  the 
best.  .  .  .  From  the  very  first,  she  had  told 
herself  that  she  would  not  marry  Miky.  Of 
course,  the  scene  in  the  road  was  not  exactly 
the  denouement  she  had  fancied.  It  had 
upset  her  reason  for  a  time.  But  now  that  it 
was  over,  the  danger  safely  past,  she  must 
forget  that  other  strange  Miky  who  had  such 
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power  over  her  .  .  .  get  back  slowly,  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  to  the  old  tranquil  friendship  that 
had  always  seemed  so  natural.  Of  course. 
Bottles  had  never  come  back  .  .  .  not  even 
after  he  had  quite  recovered.  Was  it  im¬ 
possible  to  be  friends  with  men  ?  Must  these 
terrible  soul-tormenting  scenes  always  come 
and  spoil  everything  ? 

“  I  will  be  friends  with  Miky,”  said  Joan 
to  herself.  “  Just  ordinary  childhood’ s-day 
friends.” 

She  read  the  family  letter  again,  smiling 
tenderly  at  the  scrawly  writing,  the  attempt 
to  spell  “  proximity.”  He  had  crossed  it  out 
angrily  at  last,  with  a  thick  black  line.  It 
was  so  like  Miky  .  .  .  the  only  spark  of 
comfort  in  that  cold,  chilling  letter. 

“  Poor  old  Miky  !  He  never  could  spell,” 
said  J oan. 

Surely  she  was  thinking,  speaking,  like  a 
maiden  aunt  of  the  most  decorous  variety. 
That  nightmare  afternoon  would  soon  be  quite 
forgotten. 

“  I  believe  he  was  right,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  I 
haven’t  got  a  heart.  I  shall  never  understand 
what  it  is  to  love  a  man.” 

So  easily  can  you  become  a  maiden  aunt, 
that  Joan  believed  every  word  she  said. 
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“  May  I  come  in  ?”  said  Perks.  “  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.”  She  stood  in  the  study 
doorway,  watching  the  Rector. 

“  Of  course,  come  in.”  He  put  down  his 
book,  and  made  room  for  her  on  the  other 
chair.  This  commonly  went  by  the  name  of 
the  parish-chair,  as  only  enquirers  after 
spiritual  or  bodily  health  had  ever  been  known 
to  sit  on  it.  Joan  always  sat  on  the  floor, 
and  Aunt  Myra  avoided  the  study  as  much  as 
possible.  The  litter  was  too  heartrending  to 
be  borne. 

‘‘  Be  prepared  for  a  shock  !”  said  Perks. 

The  Rector’s  mouth  twitched  at  the  corners, 
but  the  rest  of  him  waited  expectantly.  .  .  . 

‘‘  There  is  a  man  .  .  .  who  loves  me,”  said 
Perks. 

“  Indeed  ?”  The  Rector  smiled  outright. 

‘‘  Keep  quite  calm,”  said  Perks.  “  There 
is  worse  to  come  ...  I  love  him.” 

‘‘  Impossible  !”  said  the  Rector.  ‘‘  Quite 
impossible  !”  Then,  seeing  that  Perks,  for 
once,  saw  no  joke,  he  became  suddenly  grave. 
“  Tell  me,  little  Perks.” 

‘‘  There  is  nothing  to  tell,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  It 
just  happened.  I  suddenly  knew  that  it  was 
the  only  real  thing  amongst  all  the  ghosts  and 
shadows.  ...  I  am  a  fool,  and  worse  than 
a  fool  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  have  had  to 
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swallow  an  immense  lump  of  experience  just 
lately,  and  it  is  rather  indigestible.  I  am  not 
the  mistress  of  my  fate,  or  the  captain  of  that 
frivolous  thing  inside  me  which  is,  I  suppose, 
my  soul,  any  longer.  This  quite  ordinary  man 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  everything  I 
am  ever  going  to  do  or  think.  I  eat  and  sleep, 
holding  my  breath,  till  he  comes  back  to  me. 
I  am  numb  because  I  am  away  from  him. 
It’s  degrading  .  .  ,  humiliating.  .  .  .” 

The  Rector  waited.  He  felt  that  this  was 
only  a  beginning. 

“  He  writes  letters  to  me  .  .  .  rather 
wonderful  letters.  He  thinks  that  I  am  kind 
and  gracious  and  merciful.  He  thinks  that 
I  fold  my  hands  and  say  my  prayers  night 
and  morning  like  a  nice  girl  should.  I’ve 
only  just  begun  to  pray,  because  of  him  .  .  . 
and  they’re  not  very  polite  prayers.  I  am  no 
good  at  that  sort  of  thing,  I  don’t  like  it.” 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ‘‘You  know, 
a  halo  isn’t  my  style.  I’d  look  far  more  chic 
in  red  tights,  dancing  with  a  devil.  You  canH 
look  smart  in  a  halo.  It  keeps  dropping  off, 
or  tumbling  over  one  eye,  and  the  floppy  white 
nightgown  gets  under  my  feet,  and  I  don’t 
know  the  right  tunes  to  play  on  my  harp.  .  .  . 
When  he  comes  back,  he’ll  find  out  .  .  .  he’ll 
find  out.” 
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“  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  is  one  of  the  men 
who  never  do  find  out,”  said  John.  “  Aren’t 
you  proud,  little  Perks  ?  Proud  to  be  an 
inspiration  instead  of  a  lonely,  empty  woman  ?” 

“  That’s  what  he  said.  ...  ‘I  suppose 
inspiration  began  through  Avomen  like  you.’  ” 
She  was  silent  again,  and  still  the  Hector 
waited. 

‘‘  Your  God  .  .  .”  said  Perks  musingly. 

He  seems  kind.  Do  you  think  He  would 
take  an  interest  in  me  after  I’ve  cut  Him  for 
so  long  ?  I  don’t  care  for  myself  at  all.  .  .  . 
I’ve  always  got  along  quite  well  without 
Him  .  .  .  only  it  would  be  a  convenience  if 
He  could  make  the  halo  and  things  a  little 
more  comfortable.  It  is  all  through  this 
extraordinary  love.  I  must  learn  to  cook  and 
mend  and  go  without,  and  which  end  of  a 
bottle  to  give  a  baby  .  .  .  and  I  must  get 
acquainted  with  God.” 

“  ‘  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God,  my  God,’  ”  quoted  John. 

Perks  looked  up  quickly.  “  That’s  good. 
Who  said  that  ?” 

“  Someone  in  the  Bible,”  said  John.  “It’s 
a  good  story  .  .  .  about  a  girl  called  Buth.” 

“Ruth.  .  .  .  What  a  beautiful  name !  I’ll 
remember  it  in  case  we  have  any  girls.  I  like 
it  .  .  .  Ruth.” 
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The  Rector  picked  up  his  pipe  and  filled  it 
slowly.  ‘‘  Well  ?”  he  said. 

‘‘  That’s  all,”  said  Perks.  “  I  had  to  tell 
somebody  or  burst.  My  saintly  role  was  get¬ 
ting  on  my  nerves.” 

‘‘  That  is  one  great  point  about  God.  All 
day  and  all  night  He  listens  whilst  we  tell  Him 
things,  and  save  ourselves  from  internal 
combustion.” 

Everything  is  changed  to  me,”  went  on 
Perks.  “  Even  my  laugh  is  more  kindly  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  my  chin  is  not  so  pointed, 
and  my  tongue  is  not  so  sharp.  Before  you 
know  .  .  .  this  wonderful  thing,  you  have 
a  dim,  half-grown  understanding.  You’ll 
forget  what  I  have  been  saying,  won’t  you  ?” 
Perks  vacated  the  parish  chair  and  helped 
herself  to  a  cigarette. 

“  Just  as  you  like,  my  dear,”  said  John, 
taking  up  his  book  once  more,  and  beginning 
to  read  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“  Men  with  a  sympathy  like  yours  will  get 
front-row  seats  in  heaven,”  said  Perks. 

I  don’t  think  we  shall  be  sitting  down 
there.  We  shall  still  be  travelling  with  the 
people  we  love.  .  .  .” 

‘‘  Perhaps,”  said  Perks.  “  But  I  like  to 
think  of  you  in  the  front  row,  with  your  halo 
beautifully  straight,  and  a  clean,  starchy 
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surplice,  with  Billy  in  the  next  seat,  wagging 
his  tail  in  time  with  the  harp-tunes  !” 

The  Rector  chuckled.  “  Perks,”  he  said 
sternly,  “  leave  the  room.” 

“  Did  it  see  a  joke  when  it  oughtn’t  to, 
the  nice  Dad  !”  said  Perks,  blowing  a  kiss  to 
her  pastor  and  master  from  the  door. 

John  settled  his  spectacles.  “  He’s  a  lucky 
man,”  he  observed,  and  then,  “  Wouldn’t  the 
old  Peter  have  loved  her!”  This  remark 
would  seem  ambiguous,  as  neither  the  old  nor 
the  young  Peter  had  entered  into  the  con¬ 
versation  at  all. 

John  was  not  to  be  left  in  peace  for  long. 
The  door  burst  open,  and  Joan  appeared, 
rather  like  a  ruffled  chicken. 

“Perks!”  she  said  excitedly.  “She’s  off 
her  head.  She’s  sitting  in  the  nursery,  with¬ 
out  a  fire,  on  the  floor,  reading  the  .  ,  .  oh, 
she’s  daft !” 

“  Don’t  stamp  on  the  newspaper,”  said 
Dad.  “  What  is  she  reading  ?” 

“  She  .  .  .  she’s  reading  the  Bible,  my 
Bible  .  .  .  bagged  it  off  my  dressing-table. 
She’s  reading  the  Book  of  Ruth,  and  whenever 
I  go  near  her  she  grabs^^at  my  legs,  and  asks 
me  if  her  halo  is  straighter  since  breakfast, 
and  do  you  clean  haloes  with  Brasso  or 
Soldier’s  Friend  ?  .  .  .  She’s  daft,  I  tell  you  !” 
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‘‘  I  think  you  had  better  light  the  fire,” 
said  John.  “  Tell  her  from  me  that  Soldier’s 
Friend  is  best.” 

‘‘  Look  here,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  Am  I  suffering 
from  lunacy,  or  are  you  ?” 

“  We  all  are,”  said  John.  All  the  really 
wise  people  are  off  their  heads.” 

‘‘You  just  wait  till  Aunt  Myra  comes.” 

“  Yes,”  said  John.  “  Your  Aunt  is  a  good 
woman.  But  she  is  hopelessly  sane.” 

“  I  still  don’t  see  why  she  should  begin 
with  the  Book  of  Buth,”  said  Joan,  going 
upstairs  to  light  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Aunt  Myra  arrived  the  next  week-end. 
These  flying  visits  perturbed  the  comfortable 
calm  of  the  Rectory  not  a  little.  In  the 
course  of  forty-eight  hours  Myra  managed  to 
spring-clean  the  kitchen,  banish  the  Rector’s 
oldest  clothes,  and  get  rid  of  the  top  layer  of 
dust  in  the  study.  Also,  she  generally  washed 
Billy  with  disinfectant  soap,  an  unnecessary 
ritual  which  he  detested. 

This  week-end  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Billy  went  about  with  a  chastened  counten¬ 
ance,  and  the  Rector  surreptitiously  spilt  ashes 
on  his  Sunday  coat  to  make  it  look  and  feel 
a  little  more  comfortable.  Myra  presented 
Joan  with  a  large  bottle  of  cod-liver  oil. 

It’s  the  spring,”  said  Aunt  Myra.  “  That’s 
why  the  child  is  looking  so  pale.” 

After  tea  on  Sunday  Joan  and  Perks  retired 
to  the  nursery,  and  locked  the  door. 

‘‘  She  makes  me  feel  so  Sundayish,”  said 
Joan  angrily.  “  I  could  kick  my  slippers  to 
the  corners  of  the  room  just  to  annoy  an 
angel.” 

‘‘  What  does  she  pray  about,”  said  Perks — 
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“  when  she  holds  her  kid  gloves  tight  over 
her  eyes  ?” 

“You  see  .  .  .  she  doesn’t  think  the  same 
as  Dad  and  me.” 

“I,”  said  Perks. 

“  Dad  and  me,”  repeated  Joan.  “  I  have 
always  said  ‘  Dad  and  me,’  and  I’m  not  going 
to  change  now.  She  thinks  that  people  are 
either  good  or  wicked  .  .  .  also  that  God  sits 
all  alone,  waiting  to  judge  us,  listening  to  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  on 
Sundays.  Now  Dad  and  me  ...  we  just 
talk  and  argue,  like  you  do  with  a  friend.” 

“  If  I  ever  made  a  friend  of  God,  He  would 
have  a  face  .  .  .  just  like  Dad.” 

“  He  has,”  said  Joan.  “  At  least  mine  has. 
Just  like  Dad’s  .  .  .  only  even  kinder.” 
***** 

“  Are  you  girls  ready  ?”  Myra  called  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  The  bells  for 
evensong  rang  sweetly  across  the  garden, 
muffled  in  the  chill  mist  of  an  early  spring 
evening. 

“  Can  you  lend  me  a  penny?”  said  Joan, 
searching  wildly  for  her  gloves. 

“  I  am  going  on,”  called  Aunt  Myra  in 
despair.  They  heard  the  hall  door  shut  be¬ 
hind  her,  and  saw  her  disappear  down  the 
shrubbery  path. 
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‘‘  There’s  a  boy  in  the  drive,”  said  Joan, 
looking  out  of  the  window.  “It’s  Tommy 
Tull  .  .  .  he’s  got  a  yellow  thing  in  his  hand. 
I  believe  it’s  a  telegram.”  She  ran  down¬ 
stairs  quickly,  leaving  Perks  standing  in  front 
of  the  dressing-table. 

Perks  was  quite  white,  her  eyes  staring  at 
those  other  eyes,  dull  and  lifeless,  in  the  glass. 
She  whispered  to  herself,  watching  her  white 
lips,  fascinated.  “  He’s  dead  .  .  .  dead.  ...” 

Slowly  she  turned  and  picked  up  her  gloves, 
then  took  two  pennies  from  her  purse,  and 
rolled  them  carefully  in  her  handkerchief. 

Slowly,  listlessly,  she  walked  downstairs, 
the  bells  repeating  that  awful  chorus  again 
and  again.  ...  In  the  hall  she  found  the 
Rector.  Joan  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  back 
towards  them,  staring  across  the  garden  where, 
along  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  the  Sunday 
hats  of  Clouston  bobbed  with  a  fine  in¬ 
difference. 

“We  have  had  bad  news,”  said  John, 
looking  at  Perks.  “It’s  .  .  .  about  Peter.” 

“  I  know,”  said  Perks.  “  He’s  dead.” 

“  He  was  wounded,”  said  John,  watching 
her  narrowly.  “  He  died  .  .  .  after  three 
days.” 

“  Died  ,  .  .  after  three  days,”  repeated 
Perks. 
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Still  John  watched  her,  waiting  for  the 
relaxing  of  that  tight- drawn  control. 

“  Hadn’t  we  better  go  to  church  ?”  said 
Perks.  “  We  shall  be  late  .  .  .  I  remembered 
your  penny,  Babe.” 

Joan  turned  with  a  choke  like  a  sob.  She 
put  her  arms  round  Perks  and  held  her  tight. 
‘‘  Perks  .  .  .  Perks  dear  .  .  .”  she  said. 

“  Stop  crying,”  said  Perks  sharply.  “You 
know  how  I  hate  cry-babies.”  Her  crossness 
seemed  to  come  like  a  blast  of  wind,  cool  and 
reviving.  Our  habits  of  reserve  never  fail  us. 
They  hide  our  hearts,  even  when  the  last 
shred  of  privacy  has  been  torn  from  us. 

“  I  hate  cry-babies,”  Perks  said  once  more, 
her  voice  comfortingly  ordinary  again.  She 
was  walking  backwards,  step  by  step,  from 
the  awful  blackness  that  threatened  her 
reason,  and  knocked  at  her  control  like  the 
pulsing  of  a  gathering  storm. 

Joan  gulped  down  the  ache  in  her  throat, 
and  picked  up  the  family  prayer-books.  Arm 
in  arm  they  walked  along  the  shrubbery,  down 
the  path,  and  in  at  the  church  door,  the  lights 
within  shining  cheerfully  through  the  chill 
dusk. 

The  Hector  followed  slowly,  his  head  bent. 
The  telegram,  lying  forgotten  on  the  hall 
table,  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  then  slowly 
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pirouetted  through  the  door,  out  over  the 
gravel,  and  came  to  rest  under  the  laurel-bush, 
near  the  gate. 

It  danced  merrily  enough,  for  it  was  only 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  a  heart. 

All  through  the  long  service  Perks  saw  and 
heard  nothing.  She  stood  up,  because  Joan 
stood  up,  and  knelt  down  for  the  same  reason. 
It  was  more  amusing,  kneeling  down.  There 
was  a  hole  at  the  corner  of  the  hassock,  and 
by  dint  of  moving  your  weight  from  one  knee 
to  the  other,  you  could  see  the  sawdust 
trickling  out  in  a  little  white  stream.  “My 
heart  is  bleeding,  just  like  that,”  thought 
Perks.  Only,  of  course,  it  wouldn’t  be  saw¬ 
dust  .  .  .  unless  perhaps  she  was  made  of 
sawdust  ...  a  doll  for  God  to  play  with  and 
throw  away.  .  .  .  The  throbbing  in  her  head 
began  again,  pulsing  through  her  like  the 
knocking  of  an  engine,  pulling  hard,  and  with 
the  knocks  the  words  came,  “  He’s  dead  .  .  . 
dead  .  .  .  quite  dead.” 

In  the  distance  she  heard  the  Rector’s  voice. 
Why,  of  course,  it  was  the  sermon.  The  calm, 
low  voice  seemed  to  soften  the  hardness  of  the 
knocking,  to  lull  those  terrible  words  to  rest. 

“  It’s  all  right,”  thought  Perks  to  herself. 
“  Nothing  can  hurt  me.  ...  I  don’t  mind. 
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If  I  cared  I  should  cry.  I  don’t  want  to  cry. 
I  want  to  laugh  because  I  don’t  care,  and 
nothing  can  break  me,  and  God,  who  I  thought 
was  kind,  and  who  wants  to  hurt  me  and 
kill  me  .  .  .  He’s  failed  .  .  .  failed.  .  .  .” 
Perks  began  to  laugh  .  .  .  just  a  gurgle, 
nothing  more.  It  was  so  ludicrous,  like 
everything  else  that  had  happened  to  her.  It 
was  a  singular  position  .  .  .  she  was  sitting 
in  church,  laughing  at  God.  She  had  won 
.  .  .  nothing  could  touch  her.  .  .  . 

Why  did  Joan  turn  and  look  at  her,  and 
take  her  arm  and  whisper  “  Perks  dear,”  as 
if  she  were  a  naughty  child  ?  Poor  little 
Babe,  she  didn’t  understand  !  If  she  cried 
she  would  understand.  But  what  was  the 
good  of  crying,  when  she  wanted  to  laugh  ?  .  .  . 

She  gave  Joan’s  arm  a  reassuring  pressure, 
and  began  to  find  the  last  hymn.  She  felt 
so  sorry  for  Joan  .  .  .  little  white-faced 
Joan,  sitting  beside  her,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  her  *  wide-open  eyes  staring  .  .  « 
staring  at  the  darkened  east  window. 

I  wish  I  could  cry,  just  to  please  her,” 
thought  Perks.  The  hymn  was  a  sentimental 
one,  and  Perks  sang  alto  against  the  rest  of 
the  congregation,  the  richness  of  her  voice  set 
off  by  their  windy  pipings.  The  organist 
looked  round,  well  pleased.  Training  a 
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country  choir  is  a  disheartening  affair. 
Slowly,  with  clumping  boots,  the  choristers 
filed  into  the  vestry,  and  the  congregation 
dispersed. 

“  What  is  it  for  supper  ?”  said  Perks, 
walking  down  the  path.  “  I’m  hungry.” 

Myra  and  Joan  walked  home  together.  As 
soon  as  she  got  in,  Myra  waylaid  Perks  in  the 
hall  and  kissed  her.  As  she  did  so,  she 
knocked  Perks’s  hat  against  her  own. 

Again  Perks  wanted  to  laugh.  Aunt  Myra 
looked  so  rakish  with  her  hat  awry. 

‘‘  I  am  so  sorry,  dear  little  Perks  !”  said 
Aunt  Myra,  and  she  spoke  in  all  sincerity. 

‘‘  Why  sorry  ?”  said  Perks.  It  doesn’t 
matter.” 

Aunt  Myra  made  a  peculiar  clicking  noise, 
reserved  for  moments  of  great  mental  stress. 
She  succeeded  in  keeping  silence  until  Perks 
vanished  round  the  bend  of  the  stairs. 

“  Little  devil !”  Aunt  Myra  muttered. 
Again  the  clicking  noise  was  heard.  Heart¬ 
less  creature  !” 

She  walked  upstairs  slowly,  her  anger  spent. 

‘‘  I  didn’t  know  that  women  could  be  like 
that.”  She  stopped  and  wiped  her  eyes,  for 
there  were  tears  in  them. 

Aunt  Myras  are  dear,  warm-hearted  people, 
but  they  are  not  students  of  human  nature. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


A  WEEK  went  by,  and  then  a  fortnight.  Aunt 
Myra  returned  to  London  to  superintend 
her  spring-cleaning.  Perks  remained  at  the 
Rectory,  for  John  would  not  hear  of  her 
going  back  to  the  town-house  and  the  culinary 
charwoman. 

Everything  seemed  much  as  usual;  they 
talked  of  the  parish  happenings,  and  joked 
about  little  everyday  things.  It  was  as  if  the 
telegram  had  never  been.  Only  the  Rector 
watched  Perks  closely,  inviting  her  to  sit  with 
him  in  the  study,  walking  with  her,  reading 
to  her  in  the  evenings. 

For  Joan,  the  horror  of  that  awful  Sunday 
evening  had  faded,  like  a  bad  dream  fades. 
For  a  time  even  Miky  had  not  counted.  Her 
silly  riddles  and  playing  at  love  were  of 
small  consequence,  compared  with  this  bitter 
problem  of  sudden  death.  Strong,  brown 
Peter,  at  the  start  of  his  adventure  .  .  . 
lying  cold  and  dead.  Why  Peter  ?  How  did 
God  choose  ?  Was  it  some  awful  game 
governed  by  chance  ?  An  amusement,  a 

gamble  ?  Why  .  .  .  why  ?  .  .  . 
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But  the  ordinariness  of  Perks,  and  the 
routine  of  home  days,  pushed  this  bad  dream 
out  of  her  mind.  To  be  sure,  it  was  difficult 
to  forget  Perks’s  face  as  she  came  downstairs 
so  slowly,  and  then  in  church  she  had  laughed. 
Quite  softly,  so  that  only  J oan  heard  .  .  .  but 
it  was  a  laugh  that  haunted  her  at  night, 
before  she  fell  asleep.  Would  she  feel  like 
that  if  Miky  .  .  .  died  ?  Would  she  laugh  ? 
Joan  shuddered  as  she  lay  in  bed,  and  counted 
sheep  through  a  gate  with  frenzied  attention. 
Why  had  her  thoughts  suddenly  turned  to 
Miky  ?  Miky,  who  was  nothing  but  a  friend, 
and  at  present  a  very  distant  family  one. 
“  I  shall  see  a  ghost  next,”  thought  Joan, 
shutting  her  eyes  very  tight,  and  tucking  the 
bed-clothes  round  her. 

John  thought  of  Perks,  too,  as  he  sat  over 
the  dying  fire  in  his  study,  after  the  others  had 
gone  to  bed.  Although,  to  all  outward  ap¬ 
pearances,  she  was  her  cross  and  usual  self, 
a  storm  waited,  gathering  ominously,  in  the 
depths  of  her  eyes.  Sometimes,  at  a  chance 
word,  they  glinted  and  flashed  like  summer 
lightning.  As  the  days  went  by,  those  eyes 
grew  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Perks, 
her  thin,  sharp  face  only  a  setting  for  those 
black,  storm-laden  deeps.  She  was  fighting 
bitterly  against  she  knew  not  what.  The 
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whole  of  her  seemed  to  be  waiting  .  .  .  her 
eyes  and  her  head  ached  dully.  Perhaps  if  she 
could  cry,  if  she  could  own  defeat,  the  tight¬ 
ness  round  her  head  would  relax.  But,  still, 
the  days  went  on,  and  Perks  ate  and  walked 
and  slept,  but  she  did  not  cry. 

***** 

It  was  Friday  evening,  and  in  the  study 
Perks  and  Joan  were  making  toast.  They 
knelt  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire,  Billy 
between  them. 

The  Hector  sipped  his  tea,  and  looked  at  the 
two  bright  heads,  near  together.  Perhaps  the 
storm  would  melt  away.  .  .  .  After  a  time 
Perks  would  regain  her  balance,  grow  resigned. 

These  two  girls,  women  so  young,  grown 
old  and  wise  in  the  hard  forcing  school  of  the 
War.  Perhaps,  one  day,  they  would  be 
light-hearted  and  gay  as  they  were  meant  to 
be.  Strong  men  would  come  and  love  them. 
The  War  would  sink  away  into  the  shadows 
of  memory,  ashamed. 

The  two  heads  nodded  with  mirth.  Joan 
laughed  ...  a  child’s  laugh.  Billy  talked 
out  loud,  as  only  dogs  can  talk  when  they  are 
with  the  humans  they  love. 

‘‘  God  is  good,”  thought  the  Rector. 
‘‘  Through  everything  He  is  good.” 

“  There’s  the  postman,”  said  Joan,  jumping 
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up  and  running  into  the  hall.  It  was  dark. 
Picking  up  the  letters,  she  came  back  into  the 
study,  turning  them  over  one  by  one. 

“  They  are  all  for  the  Reverend,”  said  Joan. 
“  It’s  a  beastly  shame  !” 

The  last  one  she  held  in  her  hand  and  looked 
at  without  speaking.  It  was  a  returned 
postal  packet.  Instead  of  a  name,  one  word 
was  written,  shrinking  from  the  curt  in¬ 
difference  of  a  Post  Office  clerk’s  hand. 

“  Oh !”  said  Joan.  “  I  wonder  if  this 
belongs  to  Susan.  How  cruel  .  .  .  how  un¬ 
kind,  to  send  it  back  like  that !  Such  a  dear 
little  private  name.  I  wonder  who  gave  it  to 
her  ?  Joe  Sclater  .  .  .  she  was  walking  out 
with  him  last  .  .  .  but  he’s  far  too  stupid.  .  .  . 

‘  Beloved.  .  .  ”  She  said  it  softly,  for 

beautiful  words  were  like  music  to  Joan. 

Perks  turned  sharply,  dropping  the  toast 
into  the  grate,  then  got  up  slowly  and  looked 
over  Joan’s  shoulder. 

‘‘I’ll  just  run  and  give  it  her,”  said  Joan. 
“  Poor,  poor  Susan  !  .  .  .” 

Before  she  could  turn.  Perks  snatched  the 
letter.  She  spoke  very  quickly  and  in  a  low 
voice.  “  It’s  mine  ...  I  wrote  it.  Give  it 
tome.  .  .  .  It’s  mine,  I  tell  you.”  Although 
her  voice  was  low,  it  was  fierce.  She  stood 
panting,  the  letter  crushed  against  her  breast. 
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Without  another  word  she  walked  out  of  the 
room.  They  heard  her  run  quickly  upstairs 
to  her  bedroom  and  shut  the  door. 

Joan  stood  where  Perks  had  left  her  and 
looked  at  Dad  piteously. 

“  I  never  knew,”  she  said  at  last.  ‘‘  How 
could  I  help  it  ?  ...  I  never  knew.”  She 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  parish  chair,  her 
hands  folded  listlessly  in  her  lap,  listening  for 
any  movement  in  the  room  above,  waiting  for 
Perks  to  come  back.  All  the  time  she  knew 
that  Perks  would  not  come  back  .  .  .  that  the 
toast  would  lie  forgotten  in  the  grate  .  .  . 
that  supper-time  would  come,  and  still  no 
Perks. 

The  Rector  moved  in  his  chair  uneasily. 

‘‘  Go  upstairs.  Kid.  Perhaps  she  is  crying 
at  last.  Perhaps  she  wants  you — our  lonely 
Perks.”  Joan  got  up  noiselessly  and  left  the 
room.  Still  no  sound  came  from  above.  He 
heard  Joan  go  upstairs  softly  .  .  .  then  down 
again,  hurrying  across  the  hall.  The  door 
opened.  .  .  . 

At  the  sight  of  his  daughter’s  face,  John  rose 
to  his  feet  with  a  smothered  exclamation.  She 
was  white  with  terror  and  trembling  violently. 

‘‘  She’s  standing  by  the  bed,”  said  Joan.  “  I 
called  her,  but  she  didn’t  hear.  She’s  talking 
out  loud  .  .  .  saying  terrible  .  .  .  awful 
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things.  Oh,  I  can’t  bear  it !”  She  came  into 
the  room,  and  fell  on  her  knees  sobbing. 

John  did  not  wait,  but  ran  up  the  stairs, 
only  stopping  at  the  door  of  Perks’s  room. 

He  pushed  it  open  gently.  A  candle  was 
burning,  long  shadows  flickering  up  the  walls, 
losing  themselves  in  the  ceiling.  By  the  bed 
stood  Perks.  She  was  talking,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  curtained 
square  of  the  window. 

“  Why  don’t  You  kill  me  ?”  she  was  saying. 
‘‘You  can’t  hurt  me  any  more.  .  .  .  You’ve 
taken  everything  that  I  care  about.  I’ve 
nothing  left  except  my  body.  .  .  .  Why  don’t 
You  kill  me  ?  See  him  again,  shall  I  ?  .  .  . 
Howdolknow?  .  .  .  Everybody  lies  tome. 
I  want  him  now  ...  it  won’t  be  the  same 
afterwards.  What’s  the  good  of  one  evening 
.  .  .  one  little  evening  ?  .  .  .”  Her  face 
changed.  “  I  hate  You !”  she  said,  with 
quiet,  passionate  ferocity.  ‘  ‘  I  hate  Y ou,  cruel, 
terrible  God !  .  .  .  You  only  make  us  to  hurt 
us.  .  .  .  You’ve  got  to  give  him  back  ...  do 
You  hear  ?  .  .  .  give  .  .  .  him  .  .  .  back !  .  .  .” 

“  Stop !”  said  John,  his  eyes  blazing,  his  lips 
thin  and  stern. 

Perks  started  and  looked  round  wildly. 
Then,  with  a  big,  shaking  sigh,  she  dropped  to 
her  knees,  flinging  her  arms  across  the  bed. 
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and  burying  her  face  in  them.  She  spoke  in 
a  whisper: 

“  What  have  I  said  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  what  have 
I  said  ?  .  .  .” 

John’s  eyes  were  flaming  swords  no  longer. 
He  came  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door, 
then  sat  down  with  Perks  in  his  arms,  holding 
her  close,  and  rocking  her  like  a  mother  rocks 
a  frightened  child.  He  spoke  entreatingly : 
“  Never  mind  what  you  said  .  .  .  just  cry, 
God  only  wants  you  to  cry.” 

Silently  the  storm  began,  great  drops 
falling  unheeded  on  John’s  coat,  and  then  a 
long,  shivering  sob  .  .  .  and  then  another.  .  .  . 

For  a  long  time,  it  seemed  to  John,  he  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  watching  the  flicker¬ 
ing  candle,  listening  to  those  blessed  soul- 
relieving  sobs.  At  last  they  grew  quieter, 
less  frequent.  .  .  , 

“  My  Peter,”  said  Perks  quietly.  “  He 
always  hated  cowards.  It  was  the  letter  that 
upset  me  .  .  .  my  poor  little  letter  !  .  ,  . 
I’m  awfully  tired.” 

“You  must  go  to  sleep,”  said  John.  He 
laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  pulled  the  coverlet 
over  her;  then  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bed¬ 
room  chair,  waiting  till  she  should  fall  asleep. 

Perks’s  hand  stole  out  from  underneath  the 
coverlet.  She  smiled.  It  was  like  the  sun, 
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turning  raindrops  to  diamonds;  the  hope  that 
comes  after  a  storm  .  .  ,  sweet  smells,  and 
birds  twittering.  “  Do  you  mind  if  I  hold 
on  to  you  ?”  said  Perks.  “  It  isn’t  schwdrm- 
erei.  I’m  not  very  used  to  being  lonely 
yet  ...  it  sort  of  helps.” 

John  took  the  hand  in  silence.  Slowly 
the  candle  burnt  to  its  socket,  and  with  a 
final  spurt  went  out. 

Perks  spoke  sleepily.  “  The  Babe  was 
right,”  she  said.  “  His  face  is  just  like 
yours  .  .  .  only  kinder,  even  kinder.  ...” 

In  five  minutes  she  was  asleep. 

‘‘  Come  in,”  said  John,  in  a  low  voice.  He 
knew  that  Joan  would  be  waiting  in  the  dark 
passage  outside.  Together  they  tucked  the 
coverlet  more  closely  round  Perks,  putting  the 
cold  hand  underneath  very  gently. 

She  turned  in  her  sleep.  ‘‘  Dad  ?  .  . 
she  said. 

The  big  hand  held  the  thin  one  reassuringly. 

‘‘  I’m  here,”  said  John.  “  We  won’t  leave 
you  .  .  .  we’re  here.” 

It  was  past  eleven  before  they  stole  out  of 
the  room  on  tip-toe. 

“  Let’s  have  some  supper,”  said  Joan,  in 
the  study.” 

John  closed  the  door  softly.  “  Our  brave 
Perks  !”  he  said. 
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The  next  morning  Perks  went  up  to 
London. 

‘‘  I  want  to  do  something,”  she  said.  “  I 
want  to  work  till  I  am  dog-tired.” 

She  journeyed  by  Underground  to  a  creche 
for  munition-workers’  babies,  launched  by  her 
mother,  who  had  long  since  left  it  for  some¬ 
thing  more  noticeable.  The  tired  super¬ 
intendent  took  her  into  her  sanctum.  “  One 
morning  a  week  ?”  she  enquired,  having 
learnt  by  bitter  experience  the  ways  of 
voluntary  helpers. 

“  Haven’t  you  got  a  bedroom  ?”  said  Perks. 
“  I’ve  come  to  work  .  .  .  the  harder  the 
better.” 

The  superintendent,  being  an  understanding 
person,  made  no  comment,  but  wrapped  Perks 
in  a  huge  overall.  “  There’s  a  new  little 
brat,”  she  said,  “  screaming  and  swearing.  .  .  . 
You’d  better  start  with  her.  Be  careful  she 
doesn’t  bite.” 

“  I  expect  she’s  fighting  the  world  .  .  ,  like 
me,”  said  Perks. 

“  She  wants  washing  first,  and  then  spank¬ 
ing,”  said  the  superintendent  dryly. 

She  led  her  along  a  passage  as  she  spoke, 
and  then  through  a  large,  airy  room,  full  of 
children  marching  in  a  long  line  to  the 
National  Anthem,  played  on  an  ancient  piano 
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by  a  wiry  lady  with  hard,  bony  fingers.  Some 
of  the  children  stopped  and  stared  at  Perks, 
nudging  each  other.  .  .  .  One  little  boy  ran 
to  her  with  arms  outstretched.  .  .  . 

‘‘  He’s  sharp,  young  Vernon,”  said  the 
superintendent.  ‘‘  He  gets  more  kisses  from 
visitors  than  any  child  in  the  room.  .  .  .” 
She  opened  another  door  leading  to  a  smaller 
room.  At  the  far  end  sat  a  small  child, 
scowling,  its  thumb  in  its  mouth.  “  Here 
you  are,”  said  the  superintendent.  Call 
me  when  you’ve  had  enough.” 

The  small  child  stared  at  Perks,  watching 
every  movement  suspiciously. 

Come  and  talk,”  said  Perks. 

No  answer  from  the  suspicious  one. 

‘‘  All  right  then,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  We  won’t 
talk.”  She  sat  down,  waiting. 

The  suspicious  one  took  its  thumb  out  of 
its  mouth,  and  prepared  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  its  powers  of  naughtiness. 

‘‘You  dare  !  .  .  .”  said  Perks,  getting  up 
and  walking  towards  it.  She  spoke  too  late. 
It  screamed,  it  yelled,  it  swore  and  it 
blasphemed,  it  kicked,  and  at  last  it  bit. 
“  Got  you  that  time !”  said  Perks  breathlessly. 
“  That  was  only  a  mouthful  of  overall.” 

The  screams  subsided  .  .  .  the  kicking  be¬ 
came  less  dangerous.  Big  hiccups  indicated 
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that  the  worst  was  over.  “  Nice  girl,”  it 
said,  stroking  Perks’s  cheek  with  a  grubby 
little  hand. 

‘‘  What  is  it,  kid  ?”  said  Perks,  holding  out 
her  arms.  “  Do  you  hate  everybody  .  .  . 
like  me  ?” 

‘‘  Love  nice  girl,”  remarked  the  small  child. 

Why  did  you  call  me  such  awful  names, 
then,  you  little  devil  ?” 

“  Velly  nice  girl !”  crowed  the  small  child, 
thoroughly  enjoying  this  joke  against  itself. 

“  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  friends,  my 
love.” 

Beloved,”  said  the  baby,  remembering 
something  once  heard  .  .  .  half-forgotten. 

“  Yes  .  .  .  it’s  a  nice  name,”  said  Perks 
slowly,  looking  out  of  the  window.  “  It 
wasn’t  meant  for  spitfires  like  us,  though.” 

Pletty,  nice  Beloved,”  said  the  smallest 
spitfire,  nestling  against  Perks. 

Perks  sat  silent,  feeling  the  quick  beating 
of  the  baby’s  heart  against  her  own,  staring 
at  the  shooting  bulbs  in  the  window-box,  and 
the  factory  chimneys  against  the  pale  blue 
sky.  .  .  . 

*  *  *  *  * 

She  worked  .  .  .  hard,  for  a  week,  but 
although  our  bodies  are  long-suffering,  they 
pay  us  out  for  our  neglect  at  last.  One  after- 
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noon  Perks  sat  down  suddenly,  the  babies’ 
faces  waltzing  giddily  in  front  of  her  eyes. 

“  I  must  go  home,”  she  thought  dully. 
“  I  must  go  home  to  Dad.” 

She  told  the  superintendent  that  she  would 
be  away  for  the  week-end,  and  sent  a  wire  to  the 
Rectory  to  warn  them  of  her  coming.  It  was 
only  by  sheer  force  of  will  that  she  got  herself 
and  her  suit-case  to  Clouston  Station. 

John  opened  the  carriage  door.  A  green¬ 
faced  Perks  lurched  out,  and  then  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  platform,  swaying  uncertainly. 

‘‘  Here’s  my  ticket,”  said  Perks,  fumbling 
in  her  glove.  “  Please  .  .  .  take  me  home, 
I’m  feeling  simply  awful !” 

***** 

Dr.  Waring  came  over  the  same  evening, 
and  stayed  to  supper.  After  he  had  seen 
Perks,  he  went  with  John  into  the  study. 

‘‘  Remarkable  girl,”  he  said.  ‘‘  Temperature 
1 03  degrees.  Ought  to  have  killed  herself  with 
that  cold  railway  journey.  Was  there  no 
one  in  London  to  look  after  her,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?” 

‘‘  No,”  said  John  shortly.  Her  father 
lives  at  his  Club,  and  her  mother  is  nursing 
Tommy  Atkins  somewhere  in  France.” 

‘‘  Tut,  tut !”  said  the  irate  little  doctor. 

Why  doesn’t  she  look  after  her  own  folk  ? 

17 
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I’ve  no  patience  with  these  gallivanting  Red 
Cross  picture-paper  women.” 

‘‘  I  suppose  even  your  own  folk  get  dull  at 
times,”  said  the  Rector. 

‘‘  I  never  met  anybody  so  abominably 
charitable  in  my  life,”  said  the  doctor,  walking 
quickly  up  and  down  the  room. 

The  Rector  looked  at  him,  his  eyes  narrowed 
critically.  ‘‘  If  Miky  were  shorter,  he  would 
be  so  very  like  you,”  he  said. 

The  doctor  stopped  his  perambulation 
abruptly.  “  Oh  .  .  .  Miky !”  he  said. 
‘‘  Have  you  heard  about  Miky  ?”  He  seemed 
suddenly  shrivelled  and  grey.  An  only  son 
at  the  War  does  this  to  middle-aged  men  who 
should  grow  old  gently  and  kindly,  with  cheeks 
like  ripe  apples,  and  jolly,  smiling  mouths. 

‘  ‘  I  had  a  letter  last  night,”  he  went  on.  ‘ ‘  The 
first  for  three  weeks.  Do  you  hear  that,  man  ?” 

The  Rector  nodded. 

“  Well,  he’s  in  hospital  .  .  .  dysentery 
.  .  .  pretty  bad,  I  think.  He  hates  it  so. 
Never  been  ill  in  his  life  .  .  ,  never  been 
ill  .  .  .  in  his  life  .  .  .  seems  so  depressed 
.  .  .  his  mother  dreadfully  upset.  ...”  The 
little  man  muttered  to  himself.  ‘‘It’s  some 
dratted  woman  !”  he  burst  out  vehemently. 
“  I’ve  known  for  a  long  time  now.  How  they 
have  the  face  to  play  about  with  a  strong  man, 
and  hurt  him  with  their  serpents’  tongues,  and 
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then  never  a  ‘  Thank-you  ’  for  the  things  they 
do  .  .  .  out  there.”  He  choked  with  rage. 
“  It  makes  me  so  angry  !  .  .  .  I  could  drown 
the  whole  lot,  except  one  or  two  useful  ones 
to  carry  on  the  race.” 

John  smiled.  He  knew  the  doctor  and  his 
outbursts. 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  corner  of 
the  room. 

From  the  depths  of  John’s  armchair  two 
legs  uncurled  themselves.  Joan  stood  up, 
her  book  in  her  hand. 

‘‘  I  couldn’t  help  hearing,”  she  said.  “  I 
was  asleep  when  you  came  in,  so  I  couldn’t 
help  it.  I’m  .  .  .  I’m  awfully  sorry  if  you 
didn’t  want  me  to  hear.” 

The  little  doctor  smiled  at  her.  Why 
not,  my  child  ?”  he  said.  “You  want  Miky’s 
happiness  as  much  as  I  do,  no  doubt.  It  is 
these  pert  women  from  London  who  enrage 
me  so  .  .  .  with  their  powder-puffs  and  their 
high-heeled  shoes.” 

“  Miky  would  never  love  .  .  .”  Joan 
stopped  abruptly. 

“You  just  find  me  the  lady,  and  let  me 
wring  her  neck,  my  dear.” 

“You’re  very  hard,”  said  Joan.  “Don’t 
you  think,  perhaps,  the  woman  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  .  .  .  didn’t  know  ?  .  .  .” 

“  Didn’t  fiddlesticks !”  said  the  doctor. 
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“  Women  know  everything  as  soon  as  they 
are  born.” 

“  They  don’t  know  what  they  want,”  said 
Joan.  “  That  takes  a  lot  of  learning.  As 
well,  I  don’t  think  Miky  is  very  good  at  .  .  . 
asking.” 

‘‘  I  grant  you  he’s  a  fool,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  A  clumsy,  blundering  fool.  But  I’d  bet  my 
money  that  the  woman  was  to  blame  .  .  . 
selfish,  shallow  creature!” 

‘‘I’m  afraid  she  was,”  said  Joan,  very 
meekly. 

The  conversation  turned  to  an  epidemic  of 
measles  in  the  next  parish,  and  Joan  slipped 
out  of  the  room. 

How  her  heart  ached  for  Miky  .  .  .  poor 
Miky,  with  that  dratted  woman  preying  on 
his  mind  ! 

“  I  didn’t  know  I  could  be  so  beastly,” 
thought  Joan. 

When  he  came  home,  how  gracious  she 
would  be!  When  he  asked  her  again,  she 
would  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  answers 
ready  .  .  .  easily  learnt  by  heart  .  .  .  beau¬ 
tiful  to  say.  ,  .  . 

The  maiden  aunt,  with  a  little  lady-like 
sigh,  picked  up  her  skirts  and  vanished. 

“  I  must  think  of  a  new  way  of  doing  my 
hair,”  said  Joan  to  herself.  “  In  case  .  .  . 
in  case  he  comes  home.  ...” 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Perks  recovered  slowly.  She  lay,  weak  and 
inert,  hardly  speaking,  only  asking  to  be  let 
alone. 

“  That  girl  has  narrowly  escaped  a  bad 
breakdown,”  said  Dr.  Waring  one  morning. 

It  is  her  brain  that  is  tired  out,  as  well  as 
her  body.” 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  John. 

‘‘  What  was  it  ...  eh  ?” 

A  great  shock,  and  an  indomitable  spirit. 
Naturally,  when  the  crash  came,  it  was  a 
rather  violent  one.” 

‘‘  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  cleverer  than  I 
thought  you  were  !”  said  the  doctor  approv¬ 
ingly.  He  stored  up  the  Rector’s  diagnosis 
for  future  use,  By  the  way,”  he  said, 
‘‘  Joan  wants  a  tonic.  She  jumped  this 
morning  when  I  opened  the  door,  and  her  eyes 
are  too  large  for  her  face.  It’s  the  spring 
that  does  it  .  .  .  wretched,  tiresome  season, 
harbouring  all  the  microbes  in  Christendom, 
aiding  and  abetting  them,  too.  All  young 
people  need  a  tonic  in  spring.” 

Now  tonics  are  very  good  things  in  their 
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way,  but  the  ache  of  spring  in  young  hearts 
is  a  mystery  beyond  their  curing.  And,  after 
all,  doctors  cannot  be  expected  to  trouble 
their  heads  over  anything  so  nonsensical  as 
a  heartache. 

Look !”  said  Joan,  one  bright,  windy 
morning.  ‘‘  Just  look  what  I’ve  brought 
you  !” 

Perks,  now  sitting  up  in  the  Rector’s  arm¬ 
chair  in  the  study,  stopped  munching  toast 
and  smiled  at  J oan. 

“  What  is  it.  Babe  ?” 

“  Well,  Billy  found  it.  .  .  .  He  always  does, 
every  year.  It’s  a  little,  new  baby  primrose.” 
She  opened  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  held  it 
out  towards  Perks.  What  is  there  so  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful  about  the  first  primrose  ? 
So  delicate  and  soft  .  .  .  exquisite  to  the 
touch,  faintly  scented  like  fine  linen  drying 
in  the  sun. 

‘‘  Oh  !”  said  Perks,  “  let  me  touch.”  She 
held  it  tenderly  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  I 
must  get  well,”  she  said.  “  Every  year  there 
will  be  primroses.” 

‘‘  Of  course  you  must  get  well,  silly,”  said 
Joan.  If  you  don’t  hurry  up,  you  will  miss 
the  first  green  of  the  birches,  and  all  the 
exciting  smells  and  noises.  Spring  does  smell 
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so  nice,  and  she  sings  wonderfully  just  for 
happiness.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Perks,  still  looking  at  the 
primrose,  ‘‘  there  is  always  spring.” 

‘‘  Hello,  here’s  Dad.  I’ll  practise  whilst  he 
reads  to  you.” 

Why  are  you  so  frightfully  kind,  little 
Babe  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Joan,  moving 
towards  the  door.  “  I  suppose  we  like  you, 
or  something.” 

“  There  are  friends,  too,”  said  Perks,  as  if 
to  herself.  ‘‘  I  must  hurry  up  and  get  well.” 

“  And  how  is  my  lady  Perks  ?”  said  John, 
filling  his  pipe  and  opening  the  book  at  his 
elbow. 

‘‘  Quite  well  again,  thank  you,”  said  Perks, 
sitting  upright  in  her  chair.  “  I  am  going  to 
go  out  to-morrow.  I  have  been  talking  to  a 
primrose,  and  it  has  been  scolding  me.  I 
wonder  if  Moliere’s  ‘  Malade  Imaginaire  ’ 
ever  met  a  primrose  ?  Perhaps  he  only  had 
brains  enough  to  talk  with  human  beings.” 

‘‘  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  he  only  talked 
at  people,  not  with  them.  What  did  the 
primrose  say  ?” 

“It  said:  ‘Frosts  bite,  and  hard  winds 
nip  me  .  .  .  but  I  am  delicate  and  fragrant, 
like  a  rose.’  It  then  told  me  that  my  face 
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was  cross  and  ugly,  and  what  did  I  propose 
to  do  about  it  ?” 

‘‘  Why  don’t  you  write  a  book  .  .  .  about 
primroses  ?”  said  John.  “Use  your  under¬ 
standing,  so  hardly  won.” 

“One  day.  .  .  .  I  have  hardly  begun  .  .  . 
understanding  yet.  To-morrow,  as  ever  is, 
I  am  going  to  start.  Mother  has  sent  me  down 
a  box  of  blouses  to  cheer  me  up  .  .  .  she  is 
quite  kind-hearted,  don’t  you  think  ?  Let  me 
see,  to-morrow  is  Wednesday — G.F.S.  day. 
I  am  just  longing  to  G.F.S.  again.  I  am 
rather  a  dab  at  it.  .  .  .  They  find  me  as 
diverting  as  a  star- turn  at  a  music-hall.  We 
were  reading  that  book  about  Rosa  before  .  .  . 
Peter  died,”  said  Perks  quickly.  “  The  girl 
who  is  converted  by  her  little  school  friend 
in  twenty-six  chapters,  and  a  picture  of  a 
female  playing  the  organ.” 

“  I  know,”  said  John.  “  It’s  a  rotten  book, 
but  how  they  love  it !” 

“  I  might  be  called  Rosa,”  said  Perks  slowly. 

J ohn  lit  his  pipe  in  silence. 

“  I  am  beginning  to  see  the  point  at  last. 
Two  points  to  be  exact.  First,  even  the  worst 
doesn’t  kill  you.  It’s  all  experience  .  .  . 
something  not  to  be  missed.  A  great  beauty 
far  more  penetrating  than  any  happiness, 
that  hurts  because  it  is  so  beautiful,  so  austere 
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and  magnificent  .  .  .  proving  your  strength. 
Setting  you  for  a  little  minute  on  a  mountain- 
top  where  you  can  see,  without  having  to 
dodge  round  the  picture  of  yourself  all  the 
time.  I  have  seen  .  .  .  lots  of  things,  going 
up  to  God,  like  incense  ...  all  the  suffering 
of  the  world,  with  self  conquered,  controlled 
.  .  .  I  could  never  explain.” 

“  What  about  the  second  point  ?” 

‘‘  Second  ...  it  doesn’t  matter  .  .  .  about 
Peter.  Everyday  things  are  much  too  tawdry 
a  setting  for  love.  Ours  is  going  to  begin 
.  .  .  just  a  little  later  than  other  people’s, 
that’s  all.”  She  held  the  arms  of  the  chair 
and  looked  into  the  fire.  I  should  have 
spoilt  the  whole  thing  .  .  .  here.  I’m  so 
cross,  and  I  look  awful  at  breakfast,  and  I 
could  never  order  the  dinner,  or  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  window-cleaners  and  gas-men. 
We  have  had  a  prologue,  and  now  the  curtain 
is  down.  Peter  is  behind  the  curtain,  in  the 
light.  ...  I  am  waiting,  and  the  music  is 
beginning  to  be  beautiful  again,  and  the 
curtain  is  not  so  black,  and  the  people  are 
interesting  to  watch.  .  .  .  When  you  are 
next  talking  to  your  God,  you  might  tell  Him 
that  I  have  found  out  how  wise  and  kind  He 
is.  By  the  time  I  get  to  Peter,  my  halo  will 
fit  quite  nicely,  and  I  shall  know  all  sorts  of 
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songs  to  play  on  my  harp.”  She  paused  again. 
“Do  you  think,”  said  Perks,  “if  Peter  asked 
.  .  .  I  could  ever  get  into  heaven  ?” 

John  smiled  at  her.  “  If  I  know  God  at  all,” 
he  said,  “  He  will  be  proud  to  hold  the  door 
open  for  you  Himself.” 

“  Gracious  !”  said  Perks,  “  how  alarming  ! 
I  would  far  rather  meet  Peter  than  God.  It 
would  be  so  awkward,  as  we  are  not  on 
speaking  terms.” 

“  Oh,  Peter  will  be  at  the  door,  too,”  said 
John,  opening  the  book  and  putting  on  his 
spectacles. 

“  I  think  you  must  call  me  Rosa,”  said 
Perks.  “  If  I  watered  my  hair,  and  bought 
a  cheap  hat,  it  would  suit  me  rather  well.” 

“Not  with  that  mouth,”  said  John.  “No 
Rosa  has  a  sense  of  humour.” 

Perks  laughed  ...  a  gay  little  laugh. 
The  Rector  began  to  read.  Billy,  between 
them,  stared  into  the  fire. 

“  How  happy  you  look !”  said  J oan,  popping 
her  head  round  the  door  on  her  way  upstairs. 

“  We  are,”  said  Perks.  “  Ever  so  happy.” 
*  *  *  *  * 

“It’s  no  good,”  said  Perks,  pulling  out  her 
suitcase  and  throwing  in  her  shoes.  “  I  can’t 
go  on  pretending  I’m  ill  any  longer.  I  must 
go  back  to  my  babies  to-morrow.  Even  a 
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week  of  babies  is  long  enough  to  love  them 
.  .  .  the  dirty,  slobbery  darlings.  And  then 
they  cry,  and  won’t  be  comforted,  and  as  soon 
as  one  stops  another  begins,  and  I  could  smack 
all  their  heads  together,  the  little  devils.” 

“  But  they  are  always  darlings,  just  the 
same,”  said  Joan. 

“  Yes  .  .  ,  they  love  you  and  ask  no 
questions.  I  never  cared  particularly  for 
children  before.” 

I  expect  you  did  really,”  said  Joan:  ‘‘  but 
some  women  don’t  like  showing  it  ...  it’s 
a  kind  of  shyness.” 

“  It’s  a  pose,”  said  Perks.  Most  of  us 
pose  ...  we  think  it  makes  us  more  in¬ 
teresting.  The  trouble  is,  you  can’t  keep 
it  up  in  private  life.  .  .  .  When  you  marry, 
you  get  found  out.  Your  poses,  and  switches, 
and  false  teeth,  and  aids  to  beauty.  There 
isn’t  any  limelight  about  marriage.  It’s  cold, 
murky  daylight,  and  it’s  very  unbecoming.” 

‘‘  I  wish  I  could  have  a  shot  at  it,”  said 
Joan.  ‘‘  I  look  pretty  well  the  same  always 
.  .  .  except,  of  course,  when  I  am  bilious; 
I  should  have  to  warn  him  about  that.” 

“  Who  ?  .  .  .”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  Why  don’t 
you  hurry  up  and  marry  Miky  ?” 

“  He  .  .  .  doesn’t  want  to  .  .  .  nor  do  I, 
thank  you  very  much  all  the  same.” 
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‘‘  Oh,  you  little  liar  !”  said  Perks.  “It  is 
the  only  thing  both  of  you  have  wanted  for 
nearly  a  year.” 

“If  you  wish  to  know,”  said  Joan  with 
dignity,  “  we  parted,  by  mutual  consent,  after 
a  worse  than  usual  quarrel,  and  we  are  now 
family  friends.  I,  for  one,  am  quite  content.” 

“You  funny  Jane  Austen  Babe — you’re 
not  the  slightest  little  bit  content.  But  I’ll 
lie  with  you,  if  you  like,  and  never  talk  about 
Miky  again.” 

“  Please  .  .  said  Joan  quickly.  “  I 
like  talking  about  Miky.  We’re  still  friends, 
you  know.” 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  Perks,  “  good  little,  proper 
little,  family  friends.  I’ve  no  patience  with 
you  both,”  she  added  vehemently.  “  I  think 
a  good  long  walk  might  improve  you.  .  .  . 
Come  and  help  me  send  off  a  wire  to  the 
creche-woman.  ’  ’ 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  walking  down 
the  road  towards  the  village,  the  wind  playing 
with  their  skirts,  and  blowing  the  clouds  across 
the  sky  like  fluffy  toy  lambs  in  a  blue  field. 

“  I  must  run  in  and  see  Hodges,”  said  Perks. 
“  You  go  on  to  the  Post  Office,  and  call  for  me 
on  the  way  back.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Joan.  “  Give  me  the 
money.” 
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Perks  walked  up  the  little  gravel-path. 

“  Good-morning,”  she  said,  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

“  Come  in,”  said  a  voice  from  the  chimney- 
corner.  ‘‘  Come  in,  whoever  ye  are.” 

Hodges  had  grown  old  and  blind.  He 
peered  at  his  visitor,  motioning  her  to  a  chair 
at  the  far  side  of  the  fire.  ‘‘  Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it  ?” 
he  said.  ‘‘  The  gel  with  the  fine  black  eyes  ?” 

“  I’m  going  back  to  London,”  said  Perks. 
‘‘  To  look  after  babies  .  .  .  little  peaky, 
white-faced  things,  who  never  see  the  sun  or 
the  blue  sky.” 

Ye  might  do  worse,”  said  Hodges.  “  But 
why  ye  gels  can’t  bide  quiet  passes  me.  Ain’t 
ye  happy  ...  up  ’t  Rectory  ?” 

“  Oh  yes,”  said  Perks,  ‘‘  All  my  happy 
times  have  been  at  the  Rectory.” 

What  is  it,  then  ?  Is  it  your  man  that 
has  bin  killed,  or  what  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Perks  simply.  I  am  so  glad 
that  he  was  my  man  first.  .  . 

There  was  silence  in  Hodges’  kitchen. 
Through  the  open  door  you  could  see  the 
white  clouds,  blown  across  the  sky. 

“  You’ve  got  sperrit.  I  never  could  abear 
with  all  that  moanin’  and  groanin’.” 

“  Sometimes  .  .  .”  said  Perks,  “  I  find  it 
a  bit  lonely.” 
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“  And  so  did  I,  when  the  missus  died.  I 
jes  wanted  to  lay  down  and  die  too.  But  what 
was  t’  good  ?  Three  rows  o’  potatoes  ready 
fur  diggin’,  and  the  last  brat  screaming  his 
head  off,  and  the  ole  cow  stuck  in  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  Mill  Hollow.  It  weren’t  no 
good  dying.  When  you  got  ter  work,  there’s 
no  time  to  be  lonely.” 

‘‘  No,”  said  Perks.  ‘‘  I’ve  got  lots  to  do, 
once  I  start.” 

‘‘  As  well,”  Hodges  continued.  “  It  ain’t 
so  bad  ,  .  .  when  the  pain  be  gone.  There’s 
the  sun  and  the  warm  days,  and  steak  fur 
dinner,  and  good  beer;  and  then  .  .  .  folks 
be  so  queer.  There  be  always  summat  ter 
laugh  at.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Perks,  her  old  smile  lighting 
up  her  face.  ‘‘  There’s  always  something  to 
laught  at.  .  .  .” 

***** 

She  wrote  a  characteristic  bread-and-butter 
letter  after  her  departure. 

“To  be  read  by  both  of  you,  and  then 
thrown  in  the  fire. 

“  I  have  arrived  quite  safely,  and  the 
babies  are  much  the  same  as  when  I  left 
them.  My  little  one  hugged  me  round  the 
knees,  and  shrieked  ‘Beloved — my  Beloved!’ 
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Silly  little  thing !  I  can’t  think  where  she 
picked  up  such  a  sentimental  name.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  it  pleases  me. 

“  Did  you  see  that  Bottles  was  killed  whilst 
flying  ?  I’ve  written  to  Mrs.  Gray.  She’s 
just  the  sort  who  would  like  it. 

‘‘  I  had  a  singing  lesson  yesterday.  My 
dears,  you  should  have  seen  the  little  man. 
He  forgot  to  go  on  playing  the  accom¬ 
paniment,  and  stared  at  me,  with  his  eyes 
bulging  out  of  his  head  and  his  mouth  open, 
whilst  I  sang  on,  unadorned  by  any  modifying 
trills  and  chords.  ‘He  has  come  ...  at 
last !’  he  murmured,  like  a  sixpenny  novelette. 
Then  he  apostrophised  his  God,  and  mapped 
out  the  rest  of  my  life  for  me,  and  made  me 
sing  the  whole  song  again.  It  is  awfully 
wearing — singing  a  silly  love-song  to  order. 
It  is  really  a  sad  business  when  Fate  gives 
you  a  voice  instead  of  a  heart.  Still,  I  have 
the  babies. 

“It  is  no  good.  I  meant  to  thank  you 
for — you  know  what.  But  the  gifts  of  friends 
are  too  overwhelming  for  a  stupid  little 
phrase  like  ‘  Thank  you. ’  N ow  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  believe  I  very  nearly  went  off  my  head 
without  knowing  it — but  there  were  helping 
hands.  It  would  have  been  such  a  pity  if  I 
had  gone  off  my  head.  The  family  would  have 
been  so  upset,  and  think  of  such  a  sweet  young 
life  wasted ! 

“  Perhaps  you  know  what  I  am  trying  to 
say.  Remember  that,  and  tear  up  these 
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awful  things  that  I  am  saying,  for  goodness’ 
sake  ! 

“  Dad — I  am  writing  the  book.  It  amuses 
me — it  is  all  about  a  funny  girl  called 

‘‘  Perks.” 

Joan  folded  the  letter  after  she  had  read  it. 
‘‘Doesn’t  she  say  ‘Thank  you’  beautifully, 
Dad  ?” 

“  She  is  beginning  to  be  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  woman.  ...  I  shall  want  to  see 
the  book.” 

“  That’s  just  it  .  .  .  she  could  never  be 
ordinary.  Instead  of  patting  life  on  the  back 
and  paying  it  stale,  often-said  compliments, 
she  finds  out  the  beauty  of  it,  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self.  The  very  first  day  that  I  knew  her,  I 
thought  how  she  stabbed  at  things  ...  so 
deep;  piercing  the  truth,  brilliantly  .  .  .  fault¬ 
lessly.  Don’t  you  think,  Dad  .  .  .  she  is 
rather  wonderful  .  .  .  about  ...” 

“  Most  women  are,  my  dear,”  said  Dad. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Gray  sat  in  her  dining-room  with  her 
assembled  family,  opening  many  letters,  and 
putting  them  down,  one  by  one,  with  a  sigh. 
At  last  came  a  letter  more  absorbing  than  the 
others.  “  It’s  .  .  .  it’s  from  the  Sister,  in 
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the  hospital.  Listen.  .  .  She  read  aloud, 

her  voice  trembling: 

% 

“  Dear  Mrs.  Gray, 

“You  must  forgive  me  if  I  distress 
you,  but  I  was  with  your  nephew  when  he 
died,  and  I  feel  that  you  would  like  to  know 
everything  that  there  is  to  tell. 

“  It  only  took  two  hours,  and  he  spoke 
very  little.  When  he  did,  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand.  It  was  about  dreams  and  children — 
some  dream-child,  shutting  the  door  in  his 
face.  Perhaps  you  will  understand. 

“The  last  word  he  said  was  quite  distinct. 
It  was  a  girl’s  name,  ‘Joan.’  Perhaps  she 
would  like  to  know. 

“  Let  me  offer  you  my  deep  sympathy  in 
your  great  sorrow. 

“  Yours  sincerely, 

“  M.  Grant. 

“  P.S. — I  enclose  two  letters  I  found  in  his 
tunic.” 

Mrs.  Gray  opened  the  two  enclosures,  and 
put  them  down  hastily.  They  began,  “  My 
dearest  old  thing.” 

The  scent  of  them  offended  Mrs.  Gray’s 
nostrils.  Something  cheap  and  sickly,  and 
mixed  with  it  the  indefinable  smell  of  stale 
tobacco  that  clings  to  the  contents  of  a 
man’s  pocket. 
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“  Poor  Charles  !”  she  said.  “  We  mustn’t 
criticise  his  failings  now.  It  was  all  the 
fault  of  the  wicked  girls  who  led  him  on.” 

‘‘  What  about  the  Joan-lady  ?”  said  her 
husband. 

‘‘  He  was  wandering  .  .  .  poor  dear 
Charles.  He  never  knew  a  girl  called  Joan. 
I’m  positive  .  .  .  it’s  such  an  uncommon 
name.” 

“  Joan  Glenton.” 

Mrs.  Gray  cast  a  withering  glance  across  the 
table. 

‘‘  If  you  are  serious,  you  are  very  stupid. 
Joan  Glenton  was  only  a  school-girl  when 
Charles  acted  with  her  that  winter.  He  has 
hardly  been  down  here  since  .  •  .  and  if  you 
are  trying  to  be  funny,  it  is  very  out  of  place.” 

‘‘  I  seem  to  remember  Miss  Joan  before 
that  winter,  with  a  pigtail  down  her  back  .  .  . 
a  fine  upstanding  young  woman.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  her  hips,  Mary  ?  Her  legs 
swing  free  .  .  .  like  those  goddess-people  in 
museums.” 

Mrs.  Gray  got  up.  How  I  wish  you 
wouldn’t  say  those  sort  of  things  in  front  of 
the  children!”  she  remarked. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


“  I  AM  going  for  a  walk,”  said  Joan.  ‘‘  Per¬ 
haps,  when  I  come  back,  I  shall  be  in  a  better 
temper.” 

“I  can’t  make  out  what’s  the  matter  with 
you,”  said  Myra.  “  You’re  sickening  for 
something,  that’s  quite  certain.” 

“  You  can’t  sicken  for  four  months,”  as¬ 
serted  Joan. 

“  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with  you.  I 
think  you’d  better  walk  over  to  Dr.  Waring’s, 
and  let  him  have  a  look  at  you.  I  don’t  want 
measles  in  the  house.” 

I  can’t  walk  over  to  Dr.  Waring’s.”  Joan 
pulled  on  her  gloves  with  elaborate  care. 

“  Don’t  be  silly,”  said  Myra.  ‘‘  You  can 
take  that  note  for  Miky  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  save  a  stamp.  If  you  see  him,  you  can 
ask  him  which  night  would  suit  him  best.” 

“  He  won’t  come.”  Joan  took  off  the  gloves 
again,  finger  by  finger. 

Of  course  he’ll  come,”  said  M5n’a.  I 
wonder  he  hasn’t  been  over  before.  I’m  sure 
he  knows  a  good  dinner  when  he  sees  one, 
like  any  other  man.  .  .  .  You’ll  find  the 
note  in  the  hall.” 
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She  walked  out  of  the  room,  thankful  that 
she  had  disposed  of  her  niece  for  the  afternoon. 
Really,  Joan  was  insupportable  .  .  .  saying 
stupid,  sarcastic  things  that  probably  meant 
something  else.  Children  should  not  try  to 
be  clever  .  .  .  they  generally  finished  up  by 
saying  things  that  weren’t  quite  nice. 

In  the  meantime  Joan  stood  irresolute, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Why  didn’t  Aunt 
Myra  understand  ?  Surely,  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  about  Miky.  Perhaps  such  awkward 
things  never  happened  to  Aunt  Myra  when  she 
was  young.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she  never  was  young 
.  .  .  never  grew  up,  and  learnt  things.  Just 
turned  up  her  hair,  and  married  Uncle  Charles, 
and  never  wondered  about  anything  at  all. 

“  Of  course  I  am  going,”  said  Joan  to  her¬ 
self,  as  if  in  answer  to  some  insistent  question. 
“  I’m  not  afraid.” 

She  picked  up  the  note,  and  walked  briskly 
down  the  drive  and  out  at  the  gate. 

For  five  days  Joan  had  nursed  a  dull  ache 
in  her  heart.  She  had  been  looking  forward 
to  Miky’s  leave  so  much — had  even  bought 
a  new  hat  and  nice  soft  gloves.  .  .  .  Miky 
was  so  fastidious  about  gloves.  She  had 
imagined  their  meeting  so  many  times  that 
she  seemed  to  know  it  by  heart.  He  would 
come  the  very  first  day,  and  she  would  be  very 
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gracious,  and  Miky  would  beg  her  pardon,  and 
then  .  •  .  Here  the  picture  stopped  abruptly, 
and  soon  she  would  begin  again  with  the  sound 
of  his  boots  on  the  gravel  in  the  drive. 

The  first  day  came,  but  Miky  did  not  appear, 
neither  did  he  write.  The  second  and  third 
days  were  blank  with  his  absence;  the  fourth 
likewise . 

Slowly  Joan  realised  that  he  did  not  want  to 
come,  that  even  puppets  dancing  on  strings 
can  assert  their  independence  if  need  be.  Of 
course,  she  was  not  afraid.  She  was  in  the 
right,  and  even  if  she  wasn’t,  he  must  see  her 
and  apologise  before  they  could  be  friends 
again.  But  ...  he  didn’t  want  to  apologise. 
It  made  her  feel  sick,  this  blow  to  her  pride. 
And  now  Aunt  Myra  must  go  and  ask  him  to 
dinner,  and  he  would  refuse,  and  Dad  would 
ask  why,  and  everyone  would  know  and  talk 
about  her  as  “  that  poor  Miss  Glenton  !”  .  .  . 
Joan  walked  very  fast,  her  cheeks  flaming. 

Round  the  bend  of  the  road  appeared  a  tall 
figure  in  khaki,  whistling  lustily,  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  the  dandelions  with  a  walking- 
stick,  just  for  the  fun  of  being  alive. 

“  I  must  run  away,”  thought  Joan.  She 
realised  that  it  was  too  late.  The  whistling 
ceased  abruptly,  and  then  began  again  with  a 
light  nonchalance. 
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‘‘ I  don’t  care  .  .  .  what  happens,”  thought 
Joan,  walking  steadily  on  her  way.  She 
pulled  her  hat  forward  and  tucked  in  the  stray 
ends  of  her  hair  unconsciously.  She  bent  her 
head  .  .  .  they  were  nearly  alongside. 

“  Hello,  Joan  !”  said  Miky. 

“  Hello  !”  said  Joan. 

“  Going  over  to  tea  with  the  Mertons.  .  .  . 
Good-bye.” 

The  dull  ache  suddenly  changed  to  tremb¬ 
ling  anger.  Joan  planted  herself  in  his  way. 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool !”  said  Joan.  “  Can’t  we  be 
friends  ?  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens 
in  books.  Books  with  a  strong  love  interest 
and  a  heroine.  You’ve  got  to  be  decently 
polite  to  me  .  .  .  it’s  only  sensible.  Aunt 
Myra  wants  you  to  come  to  dinner  to-morrow. 
Of  course  you’ll  come.  You  needn’t  speak  to 
me,  and  I  shall  retire  to  the  nursery  directly 
after  dinner.”  She  spoke  very  quickly,  some 
instinct  telling  her  that  she  was  gaining  time. 

Miky  looked  at  her,  puzzled.  “  What  are 
you  driving  at  ?”  he  said.  “  I  don’t  believe 
you  ever  say  what  you  mean.  I  couldn’t  be 
friends,  and  you  know  it.  .  .  .  I  couldn’t 
stand  near  you.  .  .  .” 

All  right,”  said  Joan.  “  DonH  be  friends. 
We’ve  tried  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  it’s  been  a 
pretty  average  failure.”  She  smiled  at  him. 

‘  ‘  Let’ s  be  enemies,’  ’  said  J oan.  ‘  ‘  What  a  j  oke !” 
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Miky  drew  lines  in  the  road  with  his  stick. 
It  seemed  that  he  did  not  see  the  joke. 

“  I  know  what  you  are  trying  to  do,”  said 
Miky  slowly.  ‘‘You  are  trying  to  play  a  half- 
and-half  game.  Until  another  chap  comes 
along,  you  want  to  keep  me  dangling.  You 
won’t  marry  me,  but  you  won’t  lose  me.  You 
won’t  be  made  to  look  ridiculous,  even  in  your 
own  eyes.  But  it  isn’t  fair.  Women  are  so 
beastly  clever  that  they  can’t  play  fair.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  Joan,  losing  her  temper. 
“I  will  not  stand  here  and  be  abused  by  you. 
I  could  not  tolerate  you  for  a  friend  or  an 
enemy.  .  .  .  Good  bye.” 

She  walked  on  quickly,  leaving  Miky  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  still  drawing  lines  in 
the  dust  with  his  stick. 

“  Women  are  beastly,”  said  Miky. 
“  Beastly  .  .  .  and  adorable.” 

***** 

Myra  met  Joan  in  the  hall. 

“  Well  ?”  she  said.  “  What  did  Dr.  Waring 
say  ?” 

“  I  forgot  to  go  there.” 

“But  .  .  .  my  dear  child!  What  about 
Miky  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  met  him,”  said  Joan,  “  in  the  road. 
He  is  coming  to-morrow  night.” 

“  What  did  I  tell  you  ?”  said  Myra  com¬ 
placently. 
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Joan  walked  into  the  study,  and  sat  down 
with  an  angry  bump  in  front  of  the  fire. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  said  John. 

“  People  who  say  ‘  I  told  you  so  ’  ought  to 
be  made  to  untell  it  in  front  of  all  the  angels 
before  they  are  allowed  into  heaven.  It’s 
much  worse  than  telling  tales.” 

“  Isn’t  there  something  else  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Joan.  “  I  hate  men  !  They 
are  rude,  and  they  are  also  fools.  They  are 
despicable  !”  She  smiled  quickly.  “  You 
say  ‘  despicable,’  Dad  .  .  .  it’s  nearly  as 
good  as  spitting  at  a  person.” 

‘‘  The  clergy  don’t  spit,”  said  John. 
‘‘  Although  their  descendants  seem  to  be  led 
astray  in  that  direction.  About  men :  yours  is 
a  very  proper  sentiment,  and  full  of  truth.” 

“Dad  .  .  .”  said  J  oan,  looking  into  the  fire. 
“  Isn’t  it  odd  ?  I  believe  I  love  a  man.  .  .  at 
least,  I  mind  awfully  whether  he  loves  me  .  .  . 
and  he  is  the  rudest  fool  in  the  w^orld.” 

“  God  bless  my  soul !”  said  Dad,  picking  up 
his  book  and  pretending  to  read. 

“How  it  has  eased  me  to  tell  you !”  said  Joan, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  ‘  ‘  I  was  feeling  ready  to  die.  ’  ’ 

“  Love  is  a  peculiar  thing  ...  it  takes 
people  so  very  differently.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Joan.  “  I  don’t  seem  to  take 
to  it  very  easily  up  to  the  present;  it  has  only 
made  me  miserable.  I’m  trying  to  dive  off  a 
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spring-board;  I  look  into  the  deep  water,  and 
then  I  run  away  and  laugh,  and  pretend  I’m 
not  afraid,  but  I  am.  ...” 

“  There  would  be  arms  to  catch  you.” 

“Yes  .  .  .’’said  Joan.  “Quite  strong  arms.” 
***** 

“  Can  you  remember  whether  Miky  likes 
chicken  ?”  said  Myra,  the  kitchen  order-book 
in  her  hand. 

“  I  should  think  chicken  would  do,” 
answered  Joan  indifferently. 

“  Before  I  forget,  have  you  mended  the  slit 
in  your  dress  ?” 

“No,”  said  Joan.  “  I  am  going  to  wear 
my  old  black  velvet.” 

‘  ‘  But  it’ s  awfully  shabby,”  said  Myra  aghast. 
“  I  never  did  like  that  frock.  It’s  too  simple 
and  plain,  one  might  even  call  it  indecent.” 

“  Dad  likes  it.  .  .  .  Miky  will  have  to  put 
up  with  it.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,”  said  Myra,  going  off  in 
search  of  the  chicken. 

The  evening  came,  and  Joan  went  to  her 
room  to  change.  The  black  velvet  was 
certainly  very  shabby  ...  it  just  showed 
how  little  she  cared  what  Miky  thought  of  her. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  black  velvet  dress 
is  a  beautiful  setting  for  slim  hands  and  curved 
shoulders,  even  though  it  may  be  rubbed  at  the 
elbows,  and  three  winters  old. 
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“  I  am  glad  my  face  is  white,”  thought 
Joan,  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass.  “  Black 
and  white  are  beautiful  together.” 

She  walked  downstairs  slowly;  then  ran 
back  into  her  room,  and  pinned  a  first  rosebud 
into  the  front  of  her  dress.  It  was  small  and 
shy,  and  nipped  by  cold  winds,  but  it  was 
bright  crimson  red. 

‘‘  There,”  she  gave  it  a  pat.  “  That’s  just 
right  .  .  ,  it’s  the  same  colour  as  my  mouth.” 
She  wondered  what  made  her  think  of  that 
.  .  .  anyhow,  it  was  just  right,  and  Dad  would 
like  it. 

She  hesitated  outside  the  drawing-room 
door.  Inside  she  heard  Aunt  Myra’s  voice, 
with  occasionally  a  monosyllable  from  Miky. 
She  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

‘‘  I  think  we  had  better  begin,”  said  Myra. 
“  John  is  late,  as  usual.” 

Solemnly  they  filed  into  the  dining-room,  a 
puzzled  Billy  bringing  up  the  rear.  They 
waded  through  soup  and  chicken,  pudding  and 
dessert;  John  and  Myra  keeping  up  a  running 
flow  of  conversation,  Miky  joining  in  as 
occasion  and  politeness  demanded.  Joan 
kept  her  eyes  on  her  plate,  and  sat  very  still. 
The  little  rose  nodded  demurely,  trying  to 
attract  Miky’s  attention. 

“  Come  along,  Joan,”  said  Myra.  “  We 
will  leave  them  to  smoke.” 
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Joan  waited  until  they  were  outside  the 
door. 

“  I’m  tired,”  she  said.  ‘‘  I  shall  go  to  bed 
soon.  .  .  .  Good-night.” 

Myra  kissed  her.  She  looked  so  pale,  and 
she  was  trembling  with  cold. 

What  is  it,  child  ?”  she  said.  Go  to  bed 
quick  and  sleep  it  off.” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Myra,”  said  Joan,  turning  to 
go  upstairs.  She  heard  the  rustle  of  Aunt 
Myra’s  skirt  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  and  the 
closing  of  the  drawing-room  door.  From  the 
dining-room  came  a  low,  cheerful  murmur 
of  voices. 

“  I  won’t  cry,”  whispered  Joan,  walking 
upstairs  slowly.  “  He  never  noticed  the  rose 
.  .  .  or  anything.  I  hate  him!  .  .  .  I  won’t 
cry.” 

She  went  into  the  nursery  and  stood  by  the 
mantelpiece,  gulping  down  big  sobs  .  .  . 
struggling  with  her  self-control.  At  last  she 
turned  round,  and  walking  to  the  piano  sat 
down  and  began  to  play. 

Slowly  the  tenseness  behind  her  eyes  re¬ 
laxed.  Her  breathing  became  regular.  She 
would  play,  very  softly,  until  peace  came  to 
her,  and  then  she  would  go  to  bed  like  a  good 
child,  and  sleep  it  off.  What  would  Aunt 
Myra  think  if  she  knew  .  .  .  about  Miky  ? 
She  would  never  understand.  Now  if  it  had 
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been  biliousness,  or  appendicitis  .  .  •  yes. 
But  love.  .  .  . 

Joan  played  on.  Was  there  anything  in 
the  world  like  music  to  bring  back  your 
philosophy,  and  drive  away  all  horrible 
puzzling  things  ?  .  .  . 

She  paused,  her  hands  waiting  till  the  next 
melody  should  come  to  her.  Something  made 
her  think  of  ‘ ‘  Robin  Adair.  ’  ’  She  must  play  it 
very  softly,  because  once  the  Beautiful  Person 
used  to  sing  it,  and  Dad  couldn’t  help  re¬ 
membering.  .  .  .  What  a  fine,  simple  song 
it  was !  ...  so  true.  .  .  .  What  was  the  good 
of  anything  with  no  Miky  ?  .  .  .  What  was 
the  good  of  being  young  in  a  black  velvet 
dress,  if  Miky’s  eyes  did  not  approve  ?  Slowly, 
the  tears  fell  as  she  played  .  .  .  one  by  one, 
so  that  she  could  not  see.  Someone  was 
standing  in  the  doorway.  .  .  .  Dear  old  Dad ! 
he  knew  that  she  was  miserable;  he  had  come 
all  the  way  upstairs  to  comfort  her. 

“  I  want  to  say  good-night.”  The  voice 
was  Miky’s.  “  The  old  Reverend  said  .  .  . 
you  wouldn’t  mind.” 

Joan  did  not  turn  her  head  ,  .  .  great  tears 
were  trickling  down  her  nose.  She  must  get 
rid  of  him  at  once.  She  would  die  if  he 
noticed  that  she  .  .  ,  cared. 

A  very  large  tear  glistened  on  the  tip  of  her 
nose  and  fell  into  her  lap. 
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“  You’re  crying,”  said  Miky.  He  came 
across  the  room  quickly. 

I’m  not,”  gulped  Joan,  with  her  face 
averted. 

“  I’m  going  to  see.”  He  took  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  her  face  to  the  light. 

Joan  shut  her  eyes  .  .  .  waiting,  her  face 
framed  in  the  darkness  of  the  piano  behind 
her,  the  tears  half-dried  on  her  cheeks. 

‘‘  You  lie,”  said  Miky  quietly,  and  holding 
her  face  in  his  hands,  he  kissed  her.  .  .  . 

‘‘  Oh  !”  gasped  Joan,  recovering  her  breath. 
She  sat  very  still,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

“I’m  glad  I  did  that,”  said  Miky.  “  It  is 
the  only  thing  I  have  ever  done  which  has 
reduced  you  to  silence  and  a  certain  passive¬ 
ness.  Now  that  I  have  begun,  I  am  going  to 
go  on.”  He  sat  down  in  the  armchair,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Joan’s  face.  “  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  more  beautiful  than  any  woman 
in  the  world  ?”  said  Miky.  “  That  there  is 
more  sweetness  in  your  mouth  than  a  man 
could  dream  of  ?  .  .  .  That  your  hands  are 
more  delicate,  and  your  throat  more  perfect, 
than  words  can  ever  say  ?  That  I  love  other 
rarer  things  about  you  .  .  .  your  pride,  and 
your  obstinacy,  and  your  quaintness  ?  You 
are  so  mysterious  ...  so  far-away. ...  You  see 
...  so  much  further  than  I  ever  could  .  .  .” 
He  stopped,  staring,  fascinated  at  her  stillness. 
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‘‘  Go  on,”  said  Joan,  in  a  weak  voice. 
“  Please  .  .  .  won’t  you  go  on  ?  There  is 
.  .  .  lots  of  me  that  vou  haven’t  talked  about 
yet.  I  didn’t  know  that  words  could  be 
beautiful  .  .  .  like  that.  It  is  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  anything  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  night  or  day, 
or  winter  or  summer,  or  what  my  name  is,  or 
whether  I  ever  did  anything  before  this.  I 
suppose  God  is  in  heaven,  and  Dad  in  the 
study.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  very  much 
.  .  .  just  at  the  moment.  Everything  that  I 
know  is  behind  me.  ...  I  am  sailing  away, 
on  a  silver  sea  .  .  .  far  away,  over  the  edge. 

.  .  .  I  am  laughing,  because  I  am  not  afraid.” 

“  Why  should  you  be  ?”  said  Miky.  “I’m 
here.” 

“  Now  I  know  ...  I  know  what  it  is,  to  be 
loved  by  a  man  who  I’ve  loved  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world.” 

“  Oh  no,  you  don’t,”  said  Miky  sternly. 
“  I  haven’t  begun  yet.  .  .  .  Come  here.” 

Joan  came.  .  .  . 

Miky’s  voice  was  queer  and  hoarse.  “  Joey 
.  .  .  dear!”  he  said. 
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humour,  and  there  is  fuel  for  laughter  on  every  page.’’  Mortiifig 
Post. 

THE  BRASS  BOTTLE. 

“  In  his  logical  conduct  of  an  absurd  proposition,  in  his  fantastic 
handling  of  the  supernatural,  in  his  brisk  dialogue  and  effective 
characterisation,  Mr.  Anstey  has  once  more  shown  himself  to  be  an 
artist  and  a  humoiist  of  uncommon  and  enviable  merit.”  Spectator. 
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SIR  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

Moon  of  Israel  |  Jess 

S,  BARING-GOULD 

Court  Royal  |  Mehalah 

F.  ANSTEY 

A  Fallen  Idol  j  Vice  Versa 

STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN 
The  New  Rector 
Under  the  Red  Robe 

BENNET  COPPLESTONE 

The  Lost  Naval  Papers 

MRS.  H.  DE  LA  PASTURE 

Peter’s  Mother 

A.  E.  W.  MASON 

The  Broken  Road 
The  Four  Feathers 

MAUD  DIVER 

Unconquered 

G.  F.  BRADBY 

Dick 

E.  W.  HORNUNG 

Fathers  of  Men 

PHILLPOTTS,  EDEN 
Widecombe  Fair 
The  Thief  of  Virtue 

TYNAN,  KATHARINE 

The  Honourable  Molly 

BIRMINGHAM,  GEORGE  A. 

The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster 

CHOLMONDELEY,  MARY 

Notwithstanding 

GISSING,  GEORGE 

A  Life’s  Morning 

WREN,  P.  C. 

The  Wages  of  Virtue 

FALKNER,  J.  MEADE 

The  Nebulj’^  Coat 


NEW  7/6  net  NOVELS 


OVINGTON’S  BANK  Stanley  Weyman 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  early  nineteenth  century — a  tale  of  adventure  and  love 
triumphant  over  social  barriers. 

TREASURE  OF  GOLDEN  CAP  Bennet  Copplestone 

A  romance  of  West  Dorset,  surrounding  an  ancestral  sea-chest  and  the  tradition 
of  family  treasure. 

DORMANT  FIRES  Gertrude  Atherton 

The  story  of  a  woman  who  for  love’s  sake  paid  the  greatest  price — and  won. 
The  scene,  for  the  most  part,  is  set  in  the  San  Francisco  of  the  sixties. 

THE  VEHEMENT  FLAME  Margaret  Deland 

This  is  a  story  of  jealousy  resulting  from  a  romantic  marriage  with  a  great 
disparity  of  years  between  the  young  boy  and  an  older  woman.  Mrs.  Deland 
has  handled  a  tremendous  theme  with  great  skill  and  delicacy. 

ONE  MAN  IN  HIS  TIME  Ellen  Glasgow 

In  this  love  story  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  takes  her  readers  to  her  own  Virginia. 
The  story  is  bright  with  the  mellow  sunshine  of  the  afternoon. 

D.  E.  Q.  Lord  Gorell 

A  tale,  not  of  mystery  alone,  but  of  loving  faith  rising  above  doubt  and  despair, 
set  in  a  sunny  summer  on  the  Cornish  coast. 

HORNET’S  NEST  Andrew  Soutar 

In  this  novel  Mr.  Andrew  Soutar  finds  romance  and  a  problem  of  delightful 
mystery  in  a  Sussex  village. 

FLOWER  O’  the  HEATHER  R.  W.  Mackenna,  m.d. 

A  tale  of  love  and  adventure,  of  fighting  and  escapes,  when  the  persecutions  of 
Claverse  and  his  companions  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  were  at  their  worst. 

THE  FLEDGLINGS  Margaret  Burne 

This  novel — the  first  from  the  author’s  pen — is  a  faithful  record  of  the  growing- 
pains,  both  philosophical  and  romantic,  of  some  very  youthful  people. 

TALES  OF  MY  OWN  COUNTRY  Violet  Jacob 

I  hese  tales  of  the  farm  and  country  life  of  yesterday  are  by  the  author  of 
‘  Songs  of  Angus  ’  and,  like  the  poems,  have  Angus  for  a  background. 

THE  HAUNTED  SEVENTH  Maj.-Gkn.  C.  Ross 

The  Haunted  Seventh — the  bunker  of  the  Seventh  Hole — where  one  after 
another  seven  persons  had  disappeared  mysteriously. — Why  ? 
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